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CALENDAR 


1962 


FALL  SEMESTER,  1962-1963 


June  1,  Friday 


July  27,  Friday 
Aug.  1,  Wednesday 

*Aug.  15,  Wednesday 

Aug.  29,  Wednesday 


**Sept.  10,  Monday 

Sept.  10,  Monday,  to 
Sept.  14,  Friday 

Sept.  12,  Wednesday 
Sept.  13,  Thursday 
Sept.  14,  Friday 

Sept.  17,  Monday 

Sept.  20,  Thursday,  to 
Sept.  26,  Wednesday 

Sept.  27,  Thursday 


Registration  (payment  of  fees  and  receipt  of 
packet)  and  pre-enrollment  in  classes  begin.  By 
mail  or  in  person.  For  continuing,  new,  and  re¬ 
turning  student's.  (See  also  Sept.  12,  14,  17  and 
28.) 

Last  day  to  apply  for  reinstatement  for  fall  semes¬ 
ter. 

Final  date  for  applications  and  credentials  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  graduate  status  for  the  fall  semester 
to  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Final  date  for  applications  and  credentials  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  undergraduate  status  for  the  fall 
semester  to  be  filed  in  the  Admissions  Office. 

Final  date  for  intercampus  transfer. 

Applications  for  readmission  to  the  fall  semester  to 
be  filed  with  the  Registrar’s  Office  by  students 
not  in  attendance  during  the  spring  semester, 
1962,  or  who  withdrew  during  the  spring  semester, 
1962.  Special  undergraduates  and  all  students  in 
limited  status  must  apply  for  readmission  every 
semester. 

Fall  semester  begins. 

Instruction  begins  for  student  teachers. 

|  Declaration  of  residence,  SH  1004. 

}  Orientation,  counseling,  testing,  registration,  and 
pre-enrollment  in  classes.  For  detailed  daily  ac¬ 
tivities,  see  Schedule  of  Classes  and  Directory. 

Last  day  to  pay  fees  in  order  to  hold  places  in  class 
reserved  through  pre-enrollment. 

2  :00  p.m.  Fall  Convocation. 

7  :30  p.m.  All-Student  Assembly. 

Last  day  to  register  without  late  fee  and  last  day 
to  enroll  (reserve  space)  in  classes.  (See  also 
June  1.) 

Instruction  begins. 

$10  late  registration  fee  assessed  beginning  this 
date. 

|  Filing  of  registration  packets. 

$10  fee  assessed  beginning  this  date  for  late  filing 
of  packets. 

$3  fee  assessed  beginning  this  date  for  late  filing 
of  Announcement  of  Candidacy  (IBM  registra¬ 
tion  card,  No.  10)  for  bachelor’s  degree,  master’s 
degree,  doctor’s  degree,  and/or  teaching  creden¬ 
tials  for  January,  1963.  (See  also  Oct.  5,  26.) 


*  Fall,  1963  applications  must  be  filed  by  Monday,  July  15,  1963. 

**  Upon  arrival  on  campus,  new  and  returning  students  should  immediately  obtain 
from  the  Bookstore  or  Graduate  Manager’s  Office  a  Schedule  of  Classes  and  Directory, 
which  lists  detailed  procedures  to  be  followed  during  registration  week.  Schedules  also 
may  be  obtained  by  mail  for  15£  by  writing  The  Bookstore;  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara;  University,  California. 
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Calendar 


Sept.  28,  Friday 
Oct.  5,  Friday 


Oct.  11,  Thursday 
Oct.  26,  Friday 


Oct.  31,  Wednesday 

Nov.  2,  Friday 
Nov.  10,  Saturday 

Nov.  22,  Thursday,  and 
Nov.  23,  Friday 
Nov.  22,  Thursday,  to 
Nov.  24,  Saturday 
Nov.  27,  Tuesday 
Dec.  10,  Monday 


Dec.  17,  Monday,  to 
Jan.  1,  Tuesday 
Dec.  24,  Monday,  and 
Dec.  25,  Tuesday 
Dec.  31,  Monday,  and 
Jan.  1,  Tuesday 

1963 

Jan.  2,  Wednesday 


Jan.  5,  Saturday,  to 
Jan.  13,  Sunday 

Jan.  12,  Saturday 
Jan.  14,  Monday,  to 
Jan.  23,  Wednesday 
Jan.  23,  Wednesday 

1962 

Nov.  27,  Tuesday 


Last  day  for  late  registration. 

Last  day  for  adding  courses. 

Last  day  to  file  Announcement  of  Candidacy  (IBM 
registration  card,  No.  10)  for  bachelor's  degree, 
master's  degree,  doctor’s  degree,  and/or  teacliing 
credentials  for  January,  1963.  Last  day  to  file  ap¬ 
plication  for  advancement  to  candidacy  to  qualify 
for  the  master's  degree  at  the  close  of  the  fall 
semester,  1962. 

Registration  lapsed  for  failure  to  file  registration 
packets.  To  be  reinstated  to  regular  status,  $10. 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  (above  12  units)  without 
permission  of  the  academic  dean. 

Last  day  to  file  application  for  teaching  credentials 
for  January,  1963. 

Last  day  to  file  application  for  engineering  exami¬ 
nation  for  admission  spring  semester,  1963. 

End  of  first  half  of  semester. 


Engineering  examination  for  admission  spring  se¬ 
mester,  1963. 

Thanksgiving  holiday,  administrative. 


Fall  recess. 

Pre-enrollment  counseling  begins. 


Final  date  to  file  master's  theses  and  doctoral  disser¬ 
tations  with  the  committee  in  charge  for  degrees 
to  be  conferred  in  January,  1963. 

Christmas  recess. 

Christmas  holiday,  administrative. 

New  Year's  holiday,  administrative. 


Instruction  resumes. 

Final  date  to  file  with  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Divi¬ 
sion  completed  copies  of  theses  for  master's  de¬ 
grees  and  dissertations  for  doctoral  degrees  to  be 
conferred  January,  1963. 

|  Dead  Week.  No  student-  or  faculty-sponsored  eve- 
|  ning  student  group  meetings  or  social  events  are 
to  be  scheduled  for  this  week. 

Instruction  ends. 

|  Final  examinations. 

Fall  semester  ends. 

SPRBNG  SEMESTER,  1963 

Pre-enrollment  counseling  begins. 

Registration  (payment  of  fees  and  receipt  of 
packet)  and  pre-enrollment  in  classes  begin.  By 
mail  or  in  person.  For  continuing,  new,  and  re¬ 
turning  students.  (See  also  Jan.  14,  Feb.  1,  4 
and  15.) 


Calendar 

Dec.  14,  Friday 
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Final  date  for  applications  and  credentials  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  graduate  status  for  the  spring  semester 
to  be  hied  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Final  date  for  applications  and  credentials  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  undergraduate  status  for  the  spring 
semester  to  be  filed  in  the  Admissions  Office. 
Final  date  for  intercampus  transfer. 

Dec.  28,  Friday  Last  day  to  apply  for  reinstatement  for  spring 

semester. 


1963 

Jan.  15,  Tuesday 


*Jan.  28,  Monday 

Jan.  28,  Monday,  to 
Feb.  1,  Friday 

Jan.  29,  Tuesday 
Jan.  30,  Wednesday 

Feb.  1,  Friday 


Feb.  4,  Monday 


Feb.  7,  Thursday,  to 
Feb.  13,  Wednesday 

Feb.  14,  Thursday 


Feb.  15,  Friday 
Feb.  21,  Thursday 


Applications  for  readmission  to  the  spring  semester 
to  be  filed  with  the  Registrar’s  Office  by  students 
not  in  attendance  during  the  fall  semester,  1962, 
or  who  withdrew  during  the  fall  semester,  1962. 
Special  undergraduates  and  all  students  in  limited 
status  must  apply  for  readmission  every  semester. 

Spring  semester  begins. 

Instruction  begins  for  student  teachers. 

Orientation,  counseling,  testing,  registration,  and 
pre-enrollment  in  classes.  For  detailed  daily  ac¬ 
tivities,  see  Schedule  of  Classes  and  Directory. 

Declaration  of  Residence  SH  1004. 

Last  day  to  pay  fees  in  order  to  hold  places  in  class 
reserved  through  pre-enrollment. 

Last  day  for  continuing  students  to  file  applications 
for  undergraduate  scholarships. 

Last  day  to  register  without  late  fee  and  last  day 
to  enroll  (reserve  space)  in  classes.  (See  also 
Nov.  27.) 

Instruction  begins. 

$10  late  registration  fee  assessed  beginning  this 
date. 

■  Filing  of  registration  packets. 

$10  fee  assessed  beginning  this  date  for  late  filing 
of  packets. 

$3  fee  assessed  beginning  this  date  for  late  filing 
of  Announcement  of  Candidacy  (IBM  registra¬ 
tion  card,  No.  10)  for  bachelor’s  degree,  master’s 
degree,  doctor’s  degree,  and/or  teaching  creden¬ 
tials  for  June,  1963.  (See  also  Feb.  21,  Mar.  15.) 

Last  day  for  late  registration. 

Last  day  for  adding  courses. 

Last  day  to  file  Announcement  of  Candidacy  (IBM 
registration  card,  No.  10)  for  bachelor’s  degree, 
master’s  degree,  doctor’s  degree,  and/or  teaching 
credentials  for  June,  1963. 


*  Upon  arrival  on  campus,  new  and  returning  students  should  immediately  obtain 
from  the  Bookstore  or  Graduate  Manager’s  Office  a  Schedule  of  Classes  and  Directory, 
which  lists  detailed  procedures  to  be  followed  during  registration  week.  Schedules  also 
may  be  obtained  by  mail  for  15jzl  by  writing  The  Bookstore;  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara;  University,  California. 
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Feb.  21,  Thursday 

Feb.  22,  Friday 
Feb.  28,  Thursday 
Mar.  1,  Friday 
Mar.  15,  Friday 


Mar.  27,  Wednesday 

Mar.  29,  Friday 
Apr.  6,  Saturday 

Apr.  8,  Monday,  to 
Apr.  13,  Saturday 

Apr.  29,  Monday 


May  15,  Wednesday 
May  17,  Friday 


May  18,  Saturday,  to 
May  26,  Sunday 

May  25,  Saturday 

May  27,  Monday,  to 
June  6,  Thursday 

May  30,  Thursday 


Last  day  to  file  application  for  advancement  to 
candidacy  to  qualify  for  the  master’s  degree  at 
the  close  of  the  spring  semester,  1963. 

Washington’s  Birthday.  Academic  and  administra¬ 
tive  holiday. 

Registration  lapsed  for  failure  to  file  registration 
packets.  To  be  reinstated  to  regular  status,  $10. 

Last  day  for  new  and  returning  students  to  file  ap¬ 
plications  for  undergraduate  scholarships. 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  (above  12  units)  without 
permission  of  the  academic  dean. 

Last  day  to  file  application  for  teaching  credentials 
for  June,  1963. 

Last  day  to  file  application  for  engineering  exami¬ 
nation  for  admission  fall  semester,  1963. 

End  of  first  half  of  semester. 

Engineering  examination  for  admission  fall  semes¬ 
ter,  1963. 

|  Spring  recess. 

Final  date  to  file  master’s  theses  and  doctoral  disser¬ 
tations  with  the  committee  in  charge  for  degrees 
to  be  conferred  in  June,  1963. 

Pre-enrollment  counseling  begins. 

Final  date  to  file  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
Division  completed  copies  of  theses  for  master’s 
degrees  and  dissertations  for  doctoral  degrees  to 
be  conferred  June,  1963. 

-v  Dead  Week.  No  student-  or  faculty-sponsored  eve- 

>  ning  student  group  meetings  or  social  events  are 

>  to  be  scheduled  for  this  week. 

Instruction  ends. 

|  Final  examinations. 

Memorial  Day.  Academic  and  administrative  holi¬ 
day. 

Spring  semester  ends. 


June  6,  Thursday 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

ABOUT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Established  on  March  23,  1868,  as  a  Land-Grant  institution  and  State 
university,  the  University  of  California  in  less  than  a  century  has  grown  into 
a  statewide  institution  comprising  seven  campuses,  six  major  research  sta¬ 
tions,  nine  agricultural  field  stations,  fifty-three  agricultural  extension  offices, 
and  a  number  of  other  components  located  throughout  the  State.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  itself  is  part  of  a  coordinated  system  for  public  higher  education  that 
embraces  the  State’s  more  than  sixty  junior  colleges  and  sixteen  state  colleges. 

The  University  performs  many  services  in  addition  to  its  regular  program 
of  instruction.  It  is  the  primary  state-supported  academic  agency  for  research. 
It  provides  many  public  services  including  medical  and  dental  clinics,  infor¬ 
mational  services  for  agriculture,  a  program  of  adult  education,  public  lec¬ 
tures,  educational  motion  pictures,  and  a  broad  program  of  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  conferences  and  institutes. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  organization  and  government  of  the  University  of  California  is  entrusted, 
under  the  State  Constitution,  to  a  corporate  body  titled  The  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California.  The  Board  of  Regents  is  composed  of  twenty-four 
members,  sixteen  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  sixteen-year 
terms  and  eight  who  are  members  because  of  offices  they  hold.  These  ex  officio 
members  are  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  President  of 
the  Mechanics’  Institute,  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  President  of  the  University. 
The  Regents  have  “full  powers  of  organization  and  government,  subject  only 
to  such  Legislative  control  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  endowments  of  the  University  and  the  security  of  its  funds.” 

The  President  of  the  University  is  the  executive  head  of  the  University  in 
all  its  departments  and  on  all  its  campuses.  He  is  appointed  by  The  Regents 
and  is  directly  responsible  to  them.  The  President  and  his  staff,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  University  Hall  at  Berkeley,  direct  the  development  of  major 
policy  for  the  Statewide  University. 

The  Chancellor  (or  Provost  at  San  Francisco)  is  the  chief  administrative 
officer  on  the  campus  and  administers  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
campus. 

By  authority  vested  in  them  by  the  State  constitution,  The  Regents  created 
an  academic  administrative  body  called  the  Academic  Senate.  This  body  con¬ 
sists  of  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Chancellors,  Vice-Presidents, 
Provosts,  Deans,  Directors,  Registrars,  and  Chief  Librarian  on  each  campus 
of  the  University,  and  all  Professors  and  Instructors  giving  instruction  in 
any  curriculum  under  the  control  of  the  Academic  Senate.  Subject  to  approval 
of  The  Regents,  the  Senate  determines  conditions  for  admission,  certificates, 
and  degrees.  The  Academic  Senate  authorizes  and  supervises  all  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  academic  and  professional  colleges  and  schools,  except  in 
professional  schools  offering  courses  at  graduate  level  only. 

Graduate  Divisions,  each  administered  by  a  Graduate  Dean  responsible  to 
the  Chancellor  (or  Provost  at  San  Francisco)  are  established  on  the  Berkeley 
(including  Mt.  Hamilton),  Davis,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  San  Diego,  San 
Francisco,  and  Santa  Barbara  campuses.  These  Graduate  Divisions  have 
curricula  leading  to  the  degrees  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  and  such  other  graduate  degrees  as  from  time  to  time  may  be 
approved. 


[11] 
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SANTA  BARBARA  CAMPUS 

ITS  DEVELOPMENT 

The  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  has  undergone  an  extensive 
evolution  to  its  present  status  as  a  campus  of  the  Statewide  University. 

In  1891,  this  institution  began  as  the  Anna  S.  C.  Blake  Training  School, 
a  private  school  located  in  the  West  Building  at  State  and  Haley  Streets. 
Eight  years  later,  it  was  taken  over  by  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara  and  became 
Santa  Barbara  Manual  Training  Normal  School.  In  1906  a  teacher  training 
program  was  added.  Governor  James  M.  Gillette  signed  a  bill  on  April  26, 
1909,  establishing  the  Santa  Barbara  State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts 
and  Home  Economics ;  thus,  the  school  became  the  first  institution  in  the 
United  States  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  teacher  training  in  manual  arts 
and  home  economics.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  the  school 
was  devoted  wholly  to  the  training  of  women.  In  1911,  however,  the  first  male 
student  was  enrolled.  In  1919  the  curriculum  was  broadened  to  include  the 
education  of  elementary  teachers,  and  the  name  wras  changed  to  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  State  Normal  School.  This  designation  lasted  for  only  two  years,  and 
in  1921  it  was  renamed  the  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers  College.  It  became 
the  first  California  State  College  to  be  admitted  to  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  Colleges.  In  1922  the  teachers’  colleges  began  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  four-year  general  education  program.  Santa  Barbara  began  award¬ 
ing  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1927  and  soon  thereafter  the  entire  gradu¬ 
ating  class  received  this  baccalaureate  degree.  As  the  broadening  of  the  cur¬ 
ricula  into  several  fields  progressed,  the  institution  became  Santa  Barbara 
State  College  in  1935.  By  this  time  the  character  of  the  program  changed 
markedly  and  forty-three  per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  in  nonteaching  fields. 
In  1941  there  were  412  graduates,  the  second  largest  class  among  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  state  colleges. 

In  the  history  of  the  campus  development,  the  College  in  1913  moved  from 
a  single  downtown  building  to  a  fourteen-acre  campus  on  the  Riviera.  Further 
expansion  wras  anticipated  in  1932  when  the  Mesa  campus  was  purchased 
and  one  building  for  the  Industrial  Arts  Department  was  constructed.  With 
the  availability  of  the  present  campus  location  near  Goleta,  plans  were  then 
changed  to  move  all  departments  to  the  new  site.  Classes  opened  on  the  new 
campus  in  the  fall  of  1954. 

Santa  Barbara  State  College  became  a  campus  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1944,  and  was  known  as  Santa  Barbara  College.  It  was  made  a 
general  campus  of  the  University  in  1958.  The  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara,  has  regional  accreditation  from  the  Western  College  Associa¬ 
tion. 


THE  CAMPUS 

The  University’s  Santa  Barbara  campus  is  situated  on  a  scenic  seashore 
near  the  community  of  Goleta,  ten  miles  up  the  coast  from  the  city  of  Santa 
Barbara.  On  its  promontory  of  408  acres,  the  campus  views  the  majestic  Santa 
Ynez  Mountains  on  one  side  and  the  Pacific  on  the  other,  stretching  out  to  the 
distant  Channel  Islands. 

Fourteen  new  permanent  buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  coastal  site — - 
Library,  Physical  Science,  Biological  Science,  Music,  South  Hall,  Arts, 
Physical  Education  (Robertson  Gymnasium),  North  Hall,  Campbell  Lecture 
Hall,  and  the  following  residence  hall  accommodations:  Santa  Rosa  Hall 
(for  400  women),  Anacapa  Hall  (for  400  men),  Santa  Cruz  Hall  (for  400 
women),  Ortega  Dining  Commons,  and  de  la  Guerra  Dining  Commons.  During 
the  1962-1963  year,  residence  halls  on  the  campus  can  accommodate  1,735 
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of  the  more  than  4,000  students  expected  to  enroll.  Other  new  buildings  are 
in  the  construction  and  planning  stage. 

The  campus  site  was  formerly  a  World  War  II  Marine  Air  Base,  and  50 
of  the  military-type  buildings  have  been  attractively  converted  for  university 
use  until  they  are  replaced  by  new  structures. 

The  ample  recreational  facilities  on  the  campus  include  tennis  courts,  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  campus  beaches,  playfields,  track,  baseball  diamond,  gymnasium, 
and  a  small  golf  course. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 

The  College  of  Letters  and  Science  introduces  students  to  the  most  basic  and 
important  fields  of  human  intellectual  and  artistic  achievement.  Its  curricula 
constitute  basic  preparation  for  the  most  significant  roles  in  our  society.  All 
freshmen  coming  to  Santa  Barbara  enroll  for  their  first  two  years  in  this 
College,  and  many  of  them  complete  their  college  careers  within  it. 

In  order  to  achieve  its  objectives  the  College  expects  each  student  who 
graduates  from  it  to  complete  the  program  of  general  education  (see  pages 
46  to  48  and  to  select  one  of  the  majors  offered  by  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  College.  Although  many  of  the  majors  are  broadly  liberal  in 
their  orientation,  the  special  purpose  of  the  general  education  requirements 
is  to  provide  each  student  with  the  fundamentals  of  a  liberal  education.  He 
will  increase  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  and  his  knowledge  of 
literature.  He  will  engage  in  study  to  make  him  intelligently  aware  of  the 
historical  background  and  contemporary  characteristics  of  his  society.  He  will 
examine  his  cultural,  artistic,  and  philosophical  heritage  and  will  analyze  the 
scientific,  political,  and  social  forces  that  influence  him  in  his  environment. 

The  student’s  selection  of  a  major  subject  will  allow  him  the  experience  of 
concentrated  study  in  logically  related  courses  and  may  serve  to  prepare  him 
for  a  profession  or  to  lay  a  sound  basis  for  further  education  in  graduate  or 
professional  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  his  major  and  of  the  General  Education 
Program  the  student  will  normally  have  some  opportunity  to  select  other 
courses  of  interest  to  him — he  will  have  some  free  electives. 

MAJOR  FIELDS  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 

The  following  majors  are  available  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science: 
anthropology,  art,  art  and  home  economics,  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  clas¬ 
sics,  drama,  East  Asian  studies,  economics,  education,  engineering,  English, 
French,  geology,  German,  Hispanic  civilization,  history,  home  economics, 
industrial  arts,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy,  physical  and  health  education, 
physical  science,  physics,  political  science,  psychology,  social  science,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  Spanish,  speech,  tutorial  program,  zoology. 

The  student  should  choose  his  major  field  of  study  with  great  care.  Personal 
preference,  individual  qualifications,  and  future  ambitions  should  be  carefully 
weighed.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  change  of  major  after  entering  the 
upper  division  is  likely  to  prove  costly  in  both  units  and  time. 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  School  of  Education  is  designed  to  provide  courses  of  instruction  for 
students  interested  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  fields  of  educational 
service:  (1)  elementary  schools,  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  junior  col¬ 
leges,  and  adult  education  programs;  (2)  supervisory  or  administrative 
positions  in  the  public  schools;  (3)  teaching  in  college  or  university  depart¬ 
ments  of  education;  (4)  research  activities  in  the  field  of  education — either 
in  public  school  systems  or  in  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Information 
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regarding  preparation  for  these  educational  careers  may  be  obtained  by  com¬ 
municating  with  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Building 
431,  Room  122.  More  detailed  information  regarding  the  program  in  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  found  in  the  ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the  School  of  Education , 
University  of  California ,  Santa  Barbara. 


SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

In  January  1961  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  School  of  Engineering  at  the  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara.  Freshmen  were  admitted  to  the  pre-engineering  program  in 
the  fall  of  1961.  (See  Special  Requirements  for  Engineering,  page  26.) 
During  1962-1963  the  offering  by  the  school  will  be  essentially  in  Electrical 
Engineering  at  the  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  levels.  The  pro¬ 
gram  in  Mechanical  Engineering  will  be  established  in  1963.  Students  wish¬ 
ing  to  pursue  this  major  can  enter  as  freshmen  in  the  fall  of  1962.  Complete 
undergraduate  programs  in  mechanical  engineering  will  be  under  way  in 
1963-1964. 

In  general  a  minimum  of  four  years  will  be  required  to  complete  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering  degree.  In  some  cases  more 
time  may  be  needed  to  complete  the  requirement  specified  in  the  curricula. 
Completion  of  the  four  year  program  should  provide  adequate  background 
for  the  student  to  start  his  professional  career  or  to  enter  graduate  programs 
of  engineering. 


TEACHER  EDUCATION 

The  following  teaching  credentials  are  available  to  students  in  the  College  of 
Letters  and  Science:  kindergarten-primary;  general  elementary;  *general 
junior  high  school;  general  secondary;  junior  college;  pupil  personnel  serv¬ 
ices;  special  secondary  credentials  in  art,  music,  physical  education,  home¬ 
making,  and  industrial  arts  education;  and  the  special  credential  to  teach 
exceptional  children  (speech  correction).  Most  departments  offer  both  majors 
and  minors  for  the  general  secondary  credential  programs. 


EDUCATION  ABROAD  PROGRAM 

The  Education  Abroad  Program  offers  opportunities  to  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  University  of  California  to  study  in  universities  overseas.  It  is 
administered  for  the  entire  University  by  the  Santa  Barbara  campus  and 
serves  also  as  a  focal  point  for  information  on  all  types  of  educational  ex¬ 
change  experiences.  A  bulletin  entitled  University  of  California  Abroad  is 
published  monthly  and  is  distributed  to  all  of  the  campuses  of  the  University. 

The  first  overseas  campus  will  be  opened  in  the  fall  of  1962  in  collaboration 
with  the  University  of  Bordeaux  in  France.  Seventy-five  to  eighty  juniors 
and  seniors  will  be  selected  from  throughout  the  University  who  meet  the 
basic  requirements  of  two  years  of  college  French  taken  with  a  B  average 
or  better,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  and  an  overall  B  average.  Psychological 
tests  and  interviews,  where  possible,  will  be  utilized  in  the  selection  process. 
Students  will  spend  nine  months  in  France,  the  first  seven  weeks  of  which 
will  be  spent  taking  an  intensive  language  course  at  Pau.  During  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year  students  will  take  normal  lecture  courses  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bordeaux  supplemented  by  special  tutorial  sessions.  Students  who 
are  interested  in  overseas  study  are  urged  to  visit  the  Education  Abroad 
Program  office;  Building  429,  Room  215. 


*  Changes  in  the  State  law  effective  July  1,  1963,  will  eliminate  this  credential. 
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In  1963-1964  the  Education  Abroad  Program  will  operate  three  overseas 
study  centers  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Bordeaux,  the  University 
of  Goettingen,  and  the  University  of  Padua.  More  than  two  hundred  juniors 
and  seniors  of  widely  varying  majors  have  been  selected  as  participants  from 
throughout  the  University.  All  have  met  the  basic  requirements  of  two  years 
of  the  required  language  with  a  B  average  or  better  (or  equivalent  thereof), 
an  overall  B  average,  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  a  presumptive  ability  to 
adapt  to  a  new  environment. 

These  participants  will  spend  from  nine  to  eleven  months  in  Europe,  includ¬ 
ing  a  special  orientation  program,  six  or  seven  weeks  of  intensive  language 
preparation,  a  full  academic  year  at  the  university  of  their  choice,  and  some 
European  travel. 

All  will  be  concurrently  enrolled  as  students  at  the  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara  and  in  the  host  university  in  Europe,  and  will  receive  full 
academic  credit  for  courses  acceptably  completed.  See  pages  111-113  in  this 
bulletin  for  listing  of  courses  available. 

The  cost  of  $1,170  does  not  include  books,  vacation,  travel,  or  return  trans¬ 
portation  to  California. 

Applications  for  1964-1965  will  be  accepted  on  or  after  January  31,  1964. 
Students  who  are  interested  in  overseas  study  are  urged  to  write  or  visit  the 
Education  Abroad  Program  Office  in  Room  2108,  South  Hall. 

THE  HONORS  PROGRAM 

Undergraduate  students  with  superior  academic  records  and  intellectual 
capacity  will  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  Honors  Program. 

The  Honors  Program  must  be  distinguished  from  the  granting  of  Honors  at 
Entrance  as  described  below.  While  a  particular  student  may  be  granted 
Honors  at  Entrance  and  also  be  invited  into  the  Honors  Program,  he  may  be 
selected  for  either  one  alone. 

HONORS  AT  ENTRANCE 

All  entering  freshmen  are  considered  for  Honors  at  Entrance  on  the  basis  of 
their  high  school  records.  Honors  recognition  at  the  time  of  admission  is  given 
to  entering  freshman  students  with  outstanding  high  school  scholastic  records. 
Certificates  are  presented  to  the  Honors  recipients  shortly  after  registration 
in  the  University. 


REGULAR  AND  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

The  academic  calendar  year  of  the  University  of  California;  Santa  Barbara, 
is  divided  into  two  equal  semesters,  the  fall  semester  beginning  in  September 
and  the  spring  semester  ending  in  June.  In  addition,  there  is  a  summer  session 
of  six  weeks.  The  summer  session  curriculum  includes  courses  in  most  depart¬ 
ments.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  teacher  education  program,  there  is  an 
Elementary  Demonstration  School.  Annually  a  college  orientation  program 
of  regular  session  courses  is  offered  in  summer  session  to  a  selected  group  of 
high  school  students  who  have  completed  the  junior  year. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

The  University  Library  is  a  rapidly  growing  general  collection  of  200, 0U0 
books,  plus  about  13,000  pamphlets  and  approximately  4,000  currently  re¬ 
ceived  periodicals  and  serials.  Some  6,000  phonograph  records  in  music, 
speech  and  foreign  languages  are  also  housed  in  the  Library. 

The  Library  is  being  expanded  in  a  varied  program  which  includes  purchases 
of  private  libraries.  A  research  collection,  paralleling  the  open-stack  general 
collection,  has  been  initiated. 
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The  Government  Publications  and  Serials  Department  services  all  peri¬ 
odicals  and  serials  and  maintains  depositories  of  all  U.  S.  Federal  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  publications. 

The  Reserved  Books  and  Curriculum  Materials  are  located  in  an  enclosed 
area  off  the  West  entrance.  This  area  is  open  Sunday  through  Friday  eve¬ 
nings  for  an  additional  study  hour,  10:00  to  11:00,  after  the  Library  is 
closed. 

The  Department  of  Special  Collections  on  the  second  floor  houses  the 
endowed  Wyles  Collection  of  Lincolniana,  Civil  War  and  Western  expansion 
materials,  consisting  of  approximately  14,500  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  pic¬ 
tures,  and  manuscripts.  In  addition,  the  department  includes  the  Skofield 
Printers  Collection  of  materials  about  printing  and  samples  of  fine  printing 
and  private  work.  Also  there  are  collections  of  first  and  rare  editions  of 
Henry  James,  Aldous  Huxley,  Samuel  Beckett,  and  other  American  and  Eng¬ 
lish  writers. 

Special  library  service  features  include  listening  rooms,  reading  facilities 
for  micro-text,  photocopy  equipment,  a  typing  room,  group  study  rooms,  a 
graduate  reading  room,  and  a  sun-deck  for  smoking  and  conversation. 

Library  hours  during  regular  session  are  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday;  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  Saturday;  and  2:00  to  10:00  p.m., 
Sunday. 

ARTS  AND  LECTURES  PROGRAM 

The  University  offers  a  series  of  public  lectures  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 
programmed  to  provide  academic  and  cultural  experiences,  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Committee  on  Arts  and  Lectures.  The  lecturers  are  authorities 
in  their  fields  and  include  both  faculty  members  and  distinguished  guests. 

In  addition  to  the  single  lectures,  special  series  of  discussions  are  presented 
by  Regents’  Professors  and  Lecturers.  Special  lectures  are  also  given  during 
the  year  under  the  Intercampus  Art  and  Cultural  Exchange  Program  by 
distinguished  faculty  members  from  other  University  of  California  campuses. 

A  variety  of  concerts,  operas,  drama  and  dance  events  are  presented  each 
year  by  students  and  faculty  in  the  Departments  of  Music,  Speech  and 
Drama,  and  Women’s  Physical  Education.  A  drama  season  is  presented  annu¬ 
ally.  The  series  of  plays  include  both  campus  productions  and  touring  pro¬ 
fessional  groups.  Among  the  performing  groups  are:  the  University  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  the  University  Chorus,  the  Women’s  Glee  Clubs,  the  Opera 
Workshop,  and  the  Paganini  Quartet-in-Residence. 

The  Committee  also  brings  other  outstanding  cultural  events  to  the  campus, 
such  as  All-University  concerts.  These  are  open  to  the  public  and  a  nominal 
fee  is  charged  to  help  defray  expenses. 

A  film  series  of  foreign  and  American  movies  is  offered  free  to  students  and 
open  to  the  public  for  a  token  admission  charge. 

The  Art  Gallery  has  a  permanent  collection  of  paintings  from  the  Sedgwick 
Collection  on  view  at  all  times,  as  well  as  a  schedule  of  ten  or  more  exhibitions 
during  the  year.  Gallery  hours  are  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Mondays  through  Fridays, 
and  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays. 

COOPERATING  INSTITUTIONS 

By  special  arrangements  the  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art,  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Music  Academy  of  the  West,  all 
with  large  private  endowments  and  excellent  reputations  and  facilities,  and 
the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  work  together  in  the  fields  repre¬ 
sented  by  these  institutions.  A  number  of  university  classes  have  been  carried 
on  during  the  past  few  years  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  im¬ 
portant  programs  and  classes  at  the  Museum  of  Art  have  been  arranged  for 
the  students  of  the  University.  Similarly,  the  facilities  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
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Botanic  Garden  are  available  to  classes  and  advanced  students  in  biology.  A 
research  laboratory  has  been  established  at  the  Garden  specifically  for  inde¬ 
pendent  investigation  by  students  and  faculty. 

Hillside  House,  a  privately  endowed  home  and  school  for  cerebral  palsied 
children,  serves  as  an  observation  laboratory  for  students  in  psychology  and 
speech.  St.  Vincent  School,  a  private  Catholic  institution,  Lawrence  Parma 
School,  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  City  Schools,  Santa  Barbara  County 
Schools,  and  Devereux  Ranch  School  meet  a  similar  need  for  those  interested 
in  problems  of  the  handicapped. 

The  major  research  laboratories  of  the  University  are  Lick  Observatory 
at  Mt.  Hamilton;  the  Ernest  O.  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  at  Berkeley 
and  Livermore;  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  at  Los  Alamos,  New 
Mexico;  the  White  Mountain  Research  Station  in  Mono  County;  and  the 
Richmond  Field  Station.  Additionally,  the  California  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  conducts  research  at  four  campuses  and  at  a  number  of  field 
stations  located  throughout  the  State. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

University  Extension,  with  Northern  and  Southern  Area  headquarters  in 
Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  makes  available  the  resources  of  the  University 
on  a  statewide  basis  to  individuals  and  organizations.  Extension  programs 
are  organized  around  the  following  educational  aims: 

1)  the  intellectual  and  cultural  development  of  adults; 

2)  the  dissemination  of  new  knowledge  resulting  from  teaching  and  re¬ 
search  activities  within  the  University; 

3)  the  continuing  education  of  scientific,  technical,  and  professional  per¬ 
sonnel  ; 

4)  the  development  of  special  educational  programs  for  public  and  private 
organizations  and  agencies;  and 

5)  public  affairs  education  through  programs  designed  to  aid  adults  in 
meeting  their  responsibilities  as  citizens. 

A  variety  of  methods  are  used  to  implement  these  aims:  classes,  discussion 
groups,  correspondence  courses,  conferences,  institutes,  short  courses,  lectures, 
motion  picture  production,  broadcast  educational  television,  and  vocational 
counseling  and  testing  (Los  Angeles  only). 

Veterans  may  use  the  educational  benefits  available  to  them  under  Federal 
and  State  laws  to  enroll  in  University  Extension  classes,  provided  the  classes 
are  part  of  their  prescribed  and  recognized  objectives  approved  by  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration. 

For  detailed  information,  write  or  telephone  the  University  Extension 
office  on  any  campus  of  the  University  or  at  the  following  additional  locations: 
813  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles  14  (MAdison  3-6123)  ;  1221  Fourth 
Avenue,  San  Diego  1  (BElmont  2-7321)  ;  Room  15,  Buena  Park  High  School, 
10th  and  Magnolia,  Buena  Park  (LAmbert  6-3397)  ;  San  Francisco  Extension 
Center,  55  Laguna  Street,  San  Francisco  (UNderhill  1-6833). 


ADMISSION  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


ADMISSION  IN  UNDERGRADUATE  STATUS 

introduction 

The  admission  requirements  of  the  University  are  based  on  two  principles: 
first,  that  the  best  assurance  of  success  in  the  University  is  shown  by  high 
quality  of  scholarship  in  previous  work  and,  second,  that  the  study  of  certain 
specified  subjects  will  give  the  student  both  a  good  preparation  for  the  work 
of  the  University  and  reasonable  freedom  in  choosing  his  field  of  special¬ 
ization. 

All  communications  concerning  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office 
of  Admissions  on  the  campus  where  the  applicant  plans  to  enroll. 

Application  for  Admission 

Application  should  be  filed  with  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  on  the  campus  where  registration  is  desired.  An  application  form  will 
be  supplied  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  upon  request.  The  application  must 
be  filed  between  October  1  and  July  15  for  the  fall  semester  and  between 
March  1  and  December  15  for  the  spring  semester.  Applicants  are  urged  to 
file  early  in  the  application  period.  (Dates  for  the  San  Erancisco  campus  may 
differ.  Consult  the  bulletins  of  that  campus.) 

Admission  requirements  are  uniform  on  all  campuses  of  the  University. 
Admission  to  the  University  entitles  the  student  to  attend  the  campus  of  his 
choice  if  the  required  facilities  are  available  there.  Since  applications  will  be 
processed  and  acted  upon  in  only  one  Office  of  Admissions,  applications 
directed  to  more  than  one  campus  serve  no  purpose  and  should  not  he  filed. 

If,  after  a  student  has  filed  his  application,  he  wishes  to  register  on  a 
different  campus,  he  should  write  to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  521  Univer¬ 
sity  Hall,  University  of  California,  Berkeley  4,  indicating  the  campus  where 
lie  filed  his  application,  the  campus  where  he  now  wishes  to  register,  and  the 
reason  for  his  change.  His  records  will  be  transferred  to  the  campus  he  wishes 
to  attend  provided  facilities  are  available  there.  Such  requests  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  least  three  weeks  before  registration. 

Application  Fee 

Each  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  pay  a  non-refundable  fee  of  $5 
when  an  application  is  filed.  Remittance  by  bank  draft  or  money  order  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  should  be  attached  to  the 
application. 

Transcripts  of  Record 

Each  applicant  is  responsible  for  requesting  the  graduating  high  school  and 
each  college  attended  to  send  official  transcripts  of  record  directly  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions  where  the  application  is  on  file.  Transcripts  from  the  last 
college  attended  should  include  a  statement  of  good  standing  or  honorable 
dismissal.  A  preliminary  transcript  should  show  work  in  progress. 

Notification  of  Eligibility 

So  that  students  may  be  informed  as  early  as  possible  about  eligibility,  they 
are  urged  to  apply  early  in  the  application  period  and  request  promptly  to 
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have  transcripts  of  record  sent  to  the  Admissions  Office  where  the  application 
is  filed. 

The  time  between  receipt  of  an  application  by  the  Admissions  Office  and 
notification  to  the  applicant  about  his  eligibility  will  vary.  Students  applying 
as  first-semester  freshmen  should  ask  the  high  school  to  submit  preliminary 
transcripts  showing  the  complete  record  through  the  next-to-last  semester 
before  graduation  and  listing  courses  in  progress  during  the  final  semester. 
Those  applying  after  April  1  for  the  fall  semester  or  after  December  1  for 
the  spring  semester  should  not  expect  answers  until  at  least  four  weeks  after 
final  transcripts  reach  the  Admissions  Office.  Those  applying  before  these 
dates  may  receive  notification  somewhat  more  promptly. 

Students  applying  for  admission  in  advanced  standing  may  expect  noti¬ 
fication  about  four  weeks  after  final  transcripts  have  been  received.  The 
receipt  of  preliminary  transcripts  may  shorten  this  interval,  and  applicants 
for  the  spring  semester  should  arrange  for  submitting  of  preliminary  tran¬ 
scripts  showing  work  in  progress,  since  provisional  admission  may  be  possible. 

Failure  to  Register 

A  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  University  but  who  fails  to  register 
in  the  semester  for  which  he  was  admitted  and  who  thereafter  desires  to 
attend  the  University  must  submit  a  new  application  for  admission  wdth  a 
$5  fee.  The  new  application  will  be  acted  upon  in  the  light  of  current  avail¬ 
ability  of  facilities  and  current  admission  requirements. 

Subject  A:  English  Compostion 

The  University  requires  every  accepted  student  to  pass  an  examination  in 
English  composition  (the  Subject  A  examination)  or  to  complete  in  college  an 
acceptable  course  of  at  least  3  units  in  English  composition  with  a  satisfactory 
grade.  Students  who  enter  the  University  with  credentials  showing  the  com- 
XJletion  elsewhere  of  acceptable  college-level  training  in  composition  or  a 
score  of  at  least  600  in  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Achievement 
Test  in  English  Composition  taken  after  completion  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh  grade  are  considered  to  have  met  the  Subject  A  requirement.  All 
other  students  are  required  to  take  the  examination  given  by  the  University. 
Although  it  is  not  a  condition  of  admission,  it  must  be  taken  at  the  opening 
of  the  semester  of  first  attendance  if  not  taken  previously.  Students  who 
neither  pass  the  examination  nor  meet  the  requirement  in  one  of  the  above 
ways  will  be  required  to  take  the  noncredit  course  in  English  composition, 
for  which  a  fee  of  $35  is  charged. 

Vaccination  Certificate 

Every  new  student  and  every  student  returning  to  the  University  after  an 
absence  must  present  at  the  time  of  medical  examination  by  the  University 
Medical  Examiners  a  certificate  establishing  the  fact  that  he  lias  been  success¬ 
fully  vaccinated  against  smallpox  within  the  last  three  years.  A  form  for  this 
purpose  is  sent  routinely  to  all  new  students.  Vaccination  should  be  completed 
before  registration. 


Infercampus  Transfer 

An  undergraduate  student  who  is  registered  on  any  campus  of  the  University, 
or  who  was  previously  registered  in  a  regular  session  of  the  University  and 
has  not  since  been  registered  in  another  institution,  may  apply  for  transfer 
to  another  campus  of  the  University  by  filing  the  proper  forms  on  the  campus 
where  he  was  last  registered.  The  intercampus  transfer  application  forms  and 
application  for  transcript  of  record  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
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of  the  Eegistrar  and  must  be  filed  with  that  ofiice  by  July  15  for  the  fall 
semester  and  by  December  15  for  the  spring  semester. 

Preparation  for  University  Curricula 

In  addition  to  the  high  school  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  certain  preparatory  subjects  are  recommended  for  many  University  cur¬ 
ricula  to  give  the  student  an  adequate  background  for  his  chosen  field  of  study. 
Lack  of  a  recommended  high  school  course  may  delay  graduation  from  the 
University.  Details  of  these  recommendations  will  be  found  in  the  bulletin, 
Prerequisites  and  Recommended  Subjects,  which  is  ordinarily  in  the  hands  of 
high  school  and  junior  college  counselors  and  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Admissions  or  the  University  Dean  of  Educational  Eelations,  521 
University  Hall,  University  of  California,  Berkeley  4. 

All  students  should  pursue  a  full  program  of  academic  subjects  during 
their  senior  year  in  high  school. 

A  statement  of  the  requirements  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  is  contained  in 
the  General  Catalogue  (Berkeley,  48  cents;  Davis,  25  cents;  Los  Angeles, 
50  cents;  Eiverside,  24  cents;  Santa  Barbara,  24  cents;  residents  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  must  add  1  cent  sales  tax  for  the  Davis,  Eiverside,  or  Santa  Barbara 
catalogue  and  2  cents  for  the  Berkeley  or  Los  Angeles  catalogue)  and  in  the 
Announcement  of  each  school  or  college  of  the  University.  These  publications 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Office  of  the  Eegistrar  on  the  campus  where 
the  school  or  college  is  located. 

Graduates  of  California  high  schools  who  are  not  eligible  for  admission  to 
the  University  are  usually  advised  to  attend  one  of  the  California  junior  col¬ 
leges  and  take  courses  applicable  toward  the  requirements  of  the  college  in 
which  they  wish  to  enroll  in  the  University. 

ADMISSION  TO  FRESHMAN  STANDING 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  freshman  standing  is  one  who  has  not  regis¬ 
tered  in  any  college-level  institution  since  graduation  from  high  school. 

If  the  applicant  does  not  meet  at  the  time  of  high  school  graduation  the 
requirements  given  below  for  admission  to  freshman  standing,  he  must  qualify 
for  admission  to  advanced  standing  (see  page  22).  An  exception  to  this  regu¬ 
lation  will  be  made  only  if  the  student’s  deficiency  was  the  result  of  his  having 
omitted  one  or  more  required  high  school  subjects.  Such  a  student  can  some¬ 
times  remove  the  deficiency  during  the  summer;  he  should  consult  in  advance 
the  Office  of  Admissions  on  the  campus  where  he  expects  to  enroll. 

If  the  applicant  has  registered  in  a  junior  college,  a  four-year  college,  a 
university,  extension  classes  of  college  level,  or  any  comparable  institution 
since  graduating  from  high  school,  he  is  subject  to  regulations  governing 
admission  in  advanced  standing,  regardless  of  whether  he  completed  any 
courses. 


Requirements  for  Admission  to  Freshman  Standing 

Applicants  for  admission  to  freshman  standing  must  meet  the  requirements 
listed  below.  These  requirements  apply  to  California  residents;  for  special 
requirements  for  out-of-state  applicants,  see  page  24. 

Graduation  from  an  Accredited  High  School 

An  accredited  high  school  in  California  is  one  that  has  been  officially  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Board  of  Eegents  of  the  University  as  a  school  from  which 
students  will  be  admitted  to  the  University  primarily  on  the  basis  of  their 
record  of  subjects  completed  and  scholarship  attained.  The  University  pub¬ 
lishes  a  list  of  accredited  schools  annually  in  September.  Accreditation  by  the 
University  refers  to  the  college  preparatory  program  of  the  high  school  and 
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implies  no  judgment  of  other  functions  of  the  school.  If  the  applicant  comes 
from  a  high  school  that  is  not  accredited,  the  Office  of  Admissions  on  the 
campus  where  he  intends  to  register  will,  upon  request,  instruct  him  regarding 
the  procedure  he  should  follow.  When  residents  of  California  have  attended 
high  schools  outside  California,  the  University  determines  acceptability  of 
the  high  school  records  by  consulting  other  accrediting  agencies. 

Subject  Requirements 

For  grades  required  in  the  following  subjects,  see  Scholarship  Requirements 
below. 

a.  History,  1  Unit 

This  must  consist  of  1  unit  of  United  States  history,  or  14  unit  of  United 
States  history  and  14  unit  of  civics  or  American  government. 

b.  English,  3  Units 

These  must  consist  of  six  semesters  of  English  composition,  literature,  and 
oral  expression,  certified  by  the  high  school  principal  as  University  prepara¬ 
tory. 

c.  Mathematics,  2  Units 

These  must  consist  of  two  semesters  of  algebra  and  two  semesters  of  plane 
geometry,  or  an  integrated  two-year  course  covering  the  same  material. 
Advanced  algebra  and  trigonometry  may  be  substituted  for  algebra,  and 
trigonometry  and  solid  geometry  for  plane  geometry. 

d.  Laboratory  Science,  1  Unit 

This  must  consist  of  an  eleventh-  or  twelfth-grade  year  course  in  one  labora¬ 
tory  science  certified  by  the  high  school  principal  as  University  preparatory. 
Both  semesters  must  be  in  the  same  subject  field. 

e.  Foreign  Language,  2  Units 

These  must  be  in  one  language.  Any  foreign  language  with  a  written  litera¬ 
ture  is  acceptable. 

f .  Advanced  Course,  1  (or  2)  Units 

This  must  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  following: 

Mathematics ,  a  total  of  1  unit  composed  of  second  year  algebra,  solid 
geometry,  trigonometry,  or  an  advanced  course  for  which  trigonometry  is  a 
prerequisite. 

Foreign  language ,  either  1  additional  unit  in  the  same  foreign  language 
offered  under  e  or  2  units  of  another  foreign  language. 

Science ,  1  unit  of  either  chemistry  or  physics  in  addition  to  the  science 
offered  under  d. 

Electives 

Additional  elective  units  to  complete  the  minimum  of  15  standard  entrance 
units  are  also  required. 


Scholarship  Requirements 

An  average  grade  of  not  less  than  B  is  required  in  courses  taken  in  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  used  to  meet  the  a  to  f  subject  requirements. 
(Grades  in  electives  are  disregarded.)  Courses  taken  for  subject  credit  in  the 
ninth  year  need  show  passing  grades  only.*  Grades  are  considered  on  a 
semester  basis  except  from  schools  that  give  only  year  grades. 

In  determining  the  B  average,  a  grade  of  A  in  one  course  will  be  used  to 
balance  a  C  in  another;  but  an  A  grade  may  not  be  used  to  compensate  for  D, 

*  Effective  with  respect  to  applicants  for  admission  in  the  fall  semester  of  1964  and 
thereafter,  subject  requirements  in  the  a  to  /  pattern  may  be  satisfied  only  by  courses  in 
which  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  has  been  assigned. 
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E,  or  F  grades.  Courses  completed  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  in 
which  a  grade  of  D  is  received  will  not  be  counted  in  satisfaction  of  the  subject 
requirement. 

Courses  taken  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  in  which  a  grade  of 
C  or  lower  is  received  may  be  repeated  to  raise  grades  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  2  units  of  the  a  to  f  pattern,  if  approved  by  the  principal  of  an 
accredited  high  school.  Only  the  first  repetition  may  be  used  to  satisfy  scholar¬ 
ship  requirements,  but  additional  repetitions  are  allowed  to  satisfy  a  subject 
requirement. 

Minor  Deficiencies 


The  Officers  of  Admission  have  authority  and  responsibility  for  waiving 
minor  deficiencies  when  justified  by  unusual  academic  records  or  recom¬ 
mendations. 


Admission  by  Examination 

High  school  graduates  who  are  ineligible  on  their  high  school  records  and  who 
have  had  no  college  work  subsequent  to  graduation  from  high  school  may 
qualify  for  admission  by  examination. 

The  University  does  not  offer  entrance  examinations  but  accepts  the  results 
of  examinations  given  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  for  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

To  qualify  by  examination,  the  applicant  must  present  scores  in  the  Schol¬ 
astic  Aptitude  Test  and  three  Achievement  Tests.  The  three  Achievement 
Tests  are  to  include  English  composition  and  one  from  each  of  the  following 
two  groups : 

1.  Social  Studies  and  Foreign  Language. 

2.  Mathematics  and  Sciences. 

The  tests  must  be  taken  after  completion  of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
grade.  The  first  repetition  of  a  test  will  be  accepted,  but  the  verbal  and 
mathematics  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  must  be  from  the  same 
sitting.  The  total  score  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  must  be  at  least  1000; 
the  scores  on  the  three  Achievement  Tests  must  total  at  least  1650,  and  the 
score  on  any  one  Achievement  Test  must  not  be  less  than  500. 

The  applicant  who  has  graduated  from  an  unaccredited  high  school  may 
qualify  by  examination  under  the  foregoing  rules. 

For  admission  of  out-of-state  applicants  by  examination,  see  page  24. 

Arrangements  to  take  the  tests  should  be  made  with  the  Educational  Test¬ 
ing  Service,  P.  O.  Box  27896,  Los  Angeles  27,  California,  or  P.  O.  Box  592, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  The  fees  are  to  be  paid  to  the  Educational  Testing 
Service.  Scores  will  be  regarded  as  official  only  if  they  are  received  by  the 
Admissions  Office  directly  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 


Test  Dates 

Saturday,  December  7,  1963 
Saturday,  January  11, 1964 
Saturday,  March  7,  1964 
Saturday,  May  2, 1964 
Wednesday,  July  8,  1964 


Application  Deadlines 

November  9, 1963 
December  14, 1963 
February  8,  1964 
April  4,  1964 
June  10, 1964 


Applicants  should  arrange  to  take  the  tests  as  early  as  possible.  The  scores 
of  an  applicant  who  takes  the  tests  in  August  will  he  reported  too  late  for 
consideration  for  admission  in  the  fall;  similarly ,  the  scores  of  an  iplicant 
who  takes  the  tests  in  January  will  he  reported  too  late  for  considi  tion  for 
admission  in  the  spring. 


ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

An  applicant  who  has  registered  in  a  junior  college,  a  four-yea  ’lege,  a 
university,  extension  classes  of  college  level,  or  any  comparable  .tution 
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since  graduation  from  high  school  is  subject  to  regulations  governing  admis¬ 
sion  to  advanced  standing.  The  applicant  may  not  disregard  his  college  record 
and  apply  for  admission  to  freshman  standing. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  meet  the  requirements 
listed  below.  These  requirements  apply  to  California  residents ;  for  special  re- 
quirements  for  out-of-state  students,  see  page  24. 

Satisfaction  of  High  School  Subject  Requirements 

Students  must  have  satisfied,  either  in  high  school  or  by  college  courses,  the 
subjects  required  for  admission  of  high  school  graduates  to  freshman  stand¬ 
ing  (see  page  21).  The  applicant  must- therefore  have  included  in  his  college 
program  courses  acceptable  for  removing  high  school  subject  deficiencies 
caused  by  omission  or  by  grades  of  D  or  lower.  These  courses  may  be  taken 
in  any  accredited  college. 

An  applicant  who  was  eligible  for  admission  in  freshman  standing  or 
whose  only  deficiency  arose  from  not  having  studied  one  or  more  required 
high  school  subjects  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  if  he  has  satisfied  the  sub¬ 
ject  requirements  for  admission  of  high  school  graduates  and  his  work 
acceptable  for  advanced  standing  credit  in  institutions  of  college  level  has 
met  the  minimum  scholarship  standard  required  of  transferring  students,  in 
no  case  lower  than  C  average  in  the  last  college  attended  and  a  C  average 
over  all. 

Deficiencies  in  subject  requirements  will,  however,  be  waived  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  two  high  school  units  if  the  applicant  presents  at  least  56  units 
passed  acceptable  for  advanced-standing  credit  with  a  grade-point  average 
of  2.4  or  higher  in  all  advanced-standing  units  attempted. 

Minimum  Scholarship  Requirements 

The  applicant’s  record  in  institutions  of  college  level  must  have  met  the 
minimum  scholarship  standard  required  of  transferring  students,  in  no  case 
lower  than  a  2.0  average  in  transfer  courses  in  the  last  college  attended  and 
an  over-all  2.0  average  in  all  transfer  courses  attempted.  If  the  applicant 
was  ineligible  at  the  time  of  high  school  graduation  because  of  low  scholar¬ 
ship  or  a  combination  of  low  scholarship  and  incomplete  subject  preparation, 
he  must  present  a  minimum  of  56  units  passed  in  courses  acceptable  for 
advanced  standing  credit  with  a  grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.4. 

The  applicant  must  also  be  entitled  to  return  as  a  student  in  good  standing 
to  the  last  college  attended. 

Scholarship  standard  is  expressed  by  a  system  of  grade  points  and  grade- 
point  averages  in  courses  acceptable  for  advanced  standing  credit  in  the 
University  of  California.  The  grade  points  are  computed  as  follows :  I  unit  of 
A  counts  4  grade  points;  1  unit  of  B  counts  3  grade  points;  1  unit  of  C  counts 
2  grade  points ;  I  unit  of  D  counts  1  grade  point ;  and  units  of  E  and  P  yield 
no  grade  points.  The  grade-point  average  is  determined  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  acceptable  units  attempted  into  the  number  of  grade  points  earned 
on  tl  ose  units.  Courses  completed  with  a  grade  lower  than  C  may  be  repeated, 
but  the  nits  and  grade  points  count  each  time  the  course  is  taken. 

Credit  for  Work  Taken  in  Other  Colleges 

The  Uni  rsity  grants  unit  credit  for  courses  appropriate  to  the  curriculum 
in  the  U  rsity  that  have  been  completed  in  other  accredited  colleges  and 
univers'  :  This  credit  is  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  senior  residence 
require  -fs  of  the  University. 
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As  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  public  education  of  California,  the 
University  accepts,  usually  at  full  unit  value,  approved  transfer  courses  com¬ 
pleted  with  satisfactory  grades  in  the  public  junior  colleges  of  the  State. 
Frequently,  students  who  intend  to  complete  tlieir  advanced  studies  at  the 
University  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  complete  the  first  two  years  of 
their  college  courses  in  one  of  the  many  excellent  California  public  junior 
colleges.  After  a  student  has  earned  70  units  acceptable  toward  a  degree 
(except  credit  allowed  for  military  service  and  training)  no  further  unit 
credit  will  be  granted  for  courses  completed  at  a  junior  college. 

No  applicant  may  receive  transfer  credit  in  excess  of  an  average  of  18 
units  per  semester. 

Extension  courses  taken  at  an  institution  other  than  the  University  may  not 
be  acceptable.  The  decision  regarding  their  acceptability  rests  with  the  Office 
of  Admissions. 


Minor  Deficiencies 

The  Officers  of  Admission  have  authority  and  responsibility  for  waiving 
minor  deficiencies  when  justified  by  unusual  records  or  recommendations. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  OUT-OF-STATE  APPLICANTS 

It  has  been  necessary  to  place  some  limitation  on  enrollment  of  applicants 
who  are  not  residents  of  California,  and  therefore,  only  those  of  exceptional 
promise  will  be  eligible  for  admission.  The  regulations  below  are  designed 
to  admit  out-of-state  applicants  whose  standing,  as  measured  by  scholastic 
records,  is  in  the  upper  half  of  those  otherwise  eligible. 

Requirements  for  Freshman  Standing 

Graduation  from  an  Accredited  High  School 

For  schools  outside  California,  regional  or  other  accrediting  agencies  are  con¬ 
sulted.  The  University  makes  the  final  decision  regarding  acceptability. 

Subject  Requirements 

The  same  subject  pattern  as  for  California  residents  is  required  (see  page  21). 

Scholarship  Requirements 

The  scholarship  requirements  for  in-state  applicants  given  on  pages  21-22 
apply  to  out-of-state  applicants  except  that  the  average  must  be  3.4  instead  of 
B  (3.0).  (1  unit  of  A  counts  4  points;  1  unit  of  B,  3  points;  1  unit  of  C,  2 
points;  1  unit  of  I),  1  point;  and  units  of  E  and  F  yield  no  points.) 

Admission  by  Examination 

Out-of-state  applicants  who  have  graduated  from  high  school  but  are  in¬ 
eligible  on  their  high  school  records  and  who  have  had  no  college  work  subse¬ 
quent  to  graduation  from  high  school  may  qualify  for  admission  by  examina¬ 
tion.  The  requirements  for  in-state  applicants  given  on  page  22  apply  to  out- 
of-state  applicants  except  that  the  total  score  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  must  be  at  least  1100  and  the  scores  on  the  three  Achievement  Tests 
must  total  at  least  1725.  The  score  on  any  one  Achievement  Test  must  not 
be  less  than  500. 


Requirements  for  Advanced  Standing 

In  addition  to  the  regular  admission  requirements  (see  page  20),  out-of-state 
applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  meet  the  following 
regulations. 
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Required  Subjects  and  Scholarship 

The  applicant  must  have  maintained  a  grade-point  average  of  2.8  or  higher 
in  college  subjects  attempted  and  acceptable  for  transfer  credit. 

The  applicant  is  expected  to  have  fulfilled  the  pattern  of  required  high 
school  subjects,  if  not  before  high  school  graduation  then  by  having  included 
in  his  college  program  the  courses  needed  to  remove  any  subject  shortages. 
However,  deficiencies  in  subject  requirements  will  be  waived  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  2  high  school  units  if  the  applicant  presents  56  or  more  units 
passed  and  acceptable  for  advanced  standing  credit  with  a  grade-point  aver¬ 
age  of  2.8  or  higher  on  units  attempted. 

If  the  applicant  did  not  have  at  the  time  of  high  school  graduation  an 
average  of  3.4  or  higher  in  courses  satisfying  the  required  subject  pattern, 
he  must  present  a  minimum  of  56  acceptable  college  units  with  a  grade-point 
average  of  at  least  2.8. 

ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Special  students  are  students  of  mature  years  who  have  not  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  complete  a  satisfactory  high  school  program  or  who  have  not  completed 
a  substantial  amount  of  college  work  and  who  by  reason  of  special  attainments 
may  be  prepared  to  undertake  certain  courses  in  the  University  toward  a 
definite  and  limited  objective.  No  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  will 
be  admitted  as  a  special  student,  nor  will  an  applicant  be  admitted  directly 
from  high  school.  Only  cases  of  unusual  merit  will  be  considered.  A  personal 
interview  is  usually  required  before  final  action  in  any  individual  case  can  be 
taken. 

Conditions  for  admission  are  assigned  by  the  Admissions  Officer  and  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  applicant  plans 
to  study.  Admission  is  for  a  specified  time  only  and  a  prescribed  scholarship 
average  must  be  maintained. 

An  applicant  for  special  status  must  ordinarily  submit  transcripts  of 
record  from  all  schools  attended  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  He  may  also  be 
required  to  take  the  examination  in  Subject  A. 

The  University  has  no  special  courses.  A  special  student  may  be  admitted 
to  those  regular  courses  for  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  he  has 
satisfactory  preparation.  A  special  student  will  seldom  be  able  to  undertake 
the  work  of  the  engineering  and  professional  colleges  or  schools. 

An  applicant  will  not  be  admitted  to  special  status  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  as  a  regular  student. 

ADMISSION  TO  LIMITED  STATUS 

Students  in  limited  status  are  those  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  who  are  not 
candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  or  those  without  a  bachelor’s  degree  who 
have  completed  a  substantial  amount  of  college  work  and  who  by  reason  of 
special  attainments  may  be  prepared  to  undertake  certain  courses  in  the 
University  toward  a  definite  and  limited  objective.  Transcripts  of  record 
from  all  schools  attended  beyond  the  eighth  grade  must  ordinarily  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  applicant  may  also  be  required  to  take  the  examination  in  Sub¬ 
ject  A. 

Conditions  for  admission  are  assigned  by  the  Admissions  Officer  and  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  the 
applicant  plans  to  study.  Admission  is  for  a  definite  period,  and  a  prescribed 
scholarship  average  must  be  maintained. 

An  applicant  will  not  be  admitted  to  limited  status  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  low  scholarship  average. 
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ADMISSION  OF  APPLICANTS  WITH  BACHELORS'  DEGREES 

Ordinarily,  an  applicant  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  substantially  equivalent  to 
the  bachelor’s  degree  granted  by  the  University  of  California  should  apply 
for  admission  to  graduate  status.  An  applicant  with  a  superior  record  may 
occasionally  qualify  as  a  student  in  limited  status  or,  after  a  complete  change 
of  objective,  as  an  undergraduate  seeking  a  second  baccalaureate.  In  either 
case,  the  previous  scholarship  record  must  be  such  as  to  indicate  very  strong 
probability  of  academic  success.  Admission  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Admissions  Officer  and  of  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  in  which  the 
applicant  plans  to  enroll. 

ADMISSION  OF  APPLICANTS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

The  credentials  of  an  applicant  for  admission  from  another  country  in  either 
undergraduate  or  graduate  standing  are  evaluated  in  accordance  with  the 
general  regulations  governing  admission.  An  application,  official  certificates, 
and  detailed  transcripts  of  record  should  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Admis¬ 
sions  several  months  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  semester  in  which  the 
applicant  hopes  to  gain  admittance.  Doing  so  will  allow  time  for  exchange  of 
necessary  correspondence  and,  if  the  applicant  is  admitted,  will  help  him  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  passport  visa. 

An  applicant  from  another  country  whose  native  language  is  not  English 
may  be  admitted  only  after  demonstrating  that  his  command  of  English  is 
sufficient  to  permit  him  to  profit  by  instruction  in  the  University.  An  appli¬ 
cant’s  knowledge  of  English  is  tested  by  an  oral  and  written  examination 
given  by  the  University.  An  applicant  who  passes  this  examination  will  be 
admitted ;  if  it  appears  advisable,  however,  he  may  be  assigned  to  courses  in 
English  for  foreign  students  concurrently  with  a  limited  program  of  regular 
courses.  An  applicant  who  fails  to  pass  this  examination  will  be  deferred 
until  he  has  acquired  the  necessary  proficiency  in  the  use  of  English. 

A  student  from  a  country  where  the  language  is  not  English  is  given 
college  credit  in  his  own  language  and  its  literature  only  for  courses  satis¬ 
factorily  completed.  Such  credit  will  be  allowed  only  for  courses  taken  in 
native  institutions  of  college  level  or  for  upper  division  or  graduate  courses 
taken  in  the  University  or  in  another  English-speaking  institution  of  approved 
standing. 

A  student  who  is  outside  the  United  States  and  applies  for  admission  to  the 
lower  division  of  the  College  of  Engineering  must  pass  with  satisfactory 
scores  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
(verbal  and  mathematics  sections)  and  achievement  examinations  in  English 
composition,  physics,  and  advanced  mathematics  before  a  letter  of  admission 
to  the  College  of  Engineering  can  be  issued.  Arrangements  to  take  the  tests 
in  another  country  should  be  made  directly  with  the  Educational  Testing 
Service,  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  A  fee  of  $13  is  charged  for 
these  examinations  and  should  be  sent  to  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  not 
to  the  University.  The  applicant  should  request  that  his  scores  in  the  tests 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  on  the  campus  where  he  plans  to 
enroll. 

Each  campus  has  an  adviser  to  assist  foreign  students  in  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  attendance  at  the  University.  It  is  urged  that  every  student 
from  another  country,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  University,  consult  the  foreign 
student  adviser. 

Effective  September  1,  1963,  the  acquisition  of  health  insurance  is  a  con¬ 
dition  of  registration  at  the  University  of  California  for  all  foreign  students. 
Information  about  health  insurance  programs  available  on  the  individual 
campuses  of  the  University  and  appropriate  application  forms  will  be  sent 
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to  foreign  students  with  the  application  for  admission.  The  completed  appli¬ 
cation  for  health  insurance  can  then  be  used  to  determine  the  insurability  of 
the  applicant  before  he  departs  for  the  United  States. 

ENGINEERING  EXAMINATIONS 

Students  who  plan  to  register  in  the  School  of  Engineering  at  Santa  Barbara 
are  not  required  to  take  the  Lower  Division  Engineering  Qualifying  Exam¬ 
ination.  (This  examination  is  used  at  other  campuses.)  An  applicant  can,  if 
he  so  desires,  take  the  examination.  However,  it  will  not  be  used  as  a  criterion 
of  admission. 

An  Upper  Division  Qualifying  Examination  is  required  of  all  students  who 
wish  to  enter  the  Upper  Division.  It  is  an  achievement  test  that  includes 
sections  on  English,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  and  lower  division 
engineering  subjects. 

The  examination  is  given  on  preannounced  dates  at  various  test  sites 
throughout  the  State.  It  should  be  taken  the  semester  before  the  one  in 
which  the  applicant  plans  to  register.  Formal  application  for  admission  to 
the  University  as  well  as  the  application  to  take  the  test  must  be  filed  before 
the  date  scheduled  for  the  examination. 

ADMISSION  TO  GRADUATE  STATUS 

Students  seeking  admission  to  graduate  status  at  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  must  hold  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  its  equivalent  from  an  institution  of 
acceptable  standing.  The  program  of  preparation  should  be  substantially 
equivalent  in  both  the  distribution  of  academic  subject  matter  and  in  scholar¬ 
ship  achievement  to  the  requirements  for  a  comparable  degree  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  Applications  for  admission  are  evaluated  in  terms  of 
scholastic  qualifications  and  formal  preparation  for  the  graduate  field  of 
study. 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division,  or  the  department  in  which  the  appli¬ 
cant  wishes  to  pursue  an  advanced  degree,  may  deny  him  admission  if  his 
scholastic  record  or  his  undergraduate  program  of  study  is  judged  not  ade¬ 
quate  as  a  foundation  for  advanced  academic  or  professional  study.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  applies  to  all  applicants,  whether  they  come  from  schools  or  colleges 
within  the  University  of  California  or  elsewhere.  Individual  departments  may 
have  special  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  status,  and  certain  de¬ 
partments  and  schools  require  an  additional  and  special  application  for 
admission  to  their  advanced-degree  program. 

Students  who  do  not  desire  to  become  candidates  for  higher  degrees  must 
meet  the  same  admission  requirements  as  those  who  are  prospective  candi¬ 
dates  for  degrees.  They  must  be  admitted  to  a  specific  field  of  study  and 
they  must  satisfy  the  Dean  that  their  program  of  study  has  a  definite 
scholarly  or  professional  purpose.  Such  students  are  not  eligible  for  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  nonresident  tuition  fee. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Prospective  students  are  warned  of  the  necessity  of  making  early  application 
for  admission  in  order  that  their  credentials  may  be  processed  in  time  to 
permit  registration  within  the  scheduled  period.  New  undergraduate  students 
must  tile  applications  for  admission,  with  complete  credentials,  not  later  than 
July  15  for  the  fall  semester  and  not  later  than  December  15  for  the  spring 
semester.  Undergraduate  applications  for  readmission  must  be  tiled  not 
later  than  August  15.  For  new  graduate  students  (including  undergraduate 
students  entering  graduate  status  for  the  first  time),  these  dates  are  August 
1  and  December  1  respectively. 

REGISTRATION  PROCEDURE 

Each  student  must  register  at  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara, 
at  the  time  appointed  for  that  purpose,  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 
Registration  procedure  includes :  payment  of  fees ;  the  completion  of  registra¬ 
tion  forms;  enrollment  in  courses;  clearance  with  certain  offices  as  indicated 
in  registration  and  enrollment  instructions;  and  presentation  of  the  completed 
packet  to  the  Registrar. 

Failure  to  register  within  the  prescribed  time  limit  (see  pages  6-9)  is 
certain  to  cause  difficulty  in  the  making  of  a  satisfactory  program  and  to 
retard  the  progress  both  of  the  student  himself  and  of  each  class  to  which 
he  may  be  admitted.  After  the  first  two  weeTcs  of  instruction ,  registration  will 
be  permitted  only  under  unusual  circumstances. 

REGISTRATION  REQUIRED  FOR  CANDIDATES 
FOR  HIGHER  DEGREES 

Every  graduate  student  in  good  standing,  unless  granted  a  formal  leave  of 
absence  or  honorable  dismissal  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division,  will 
be  required  to  register  with  the  Registrar  of  his  campus  each  semester  until 
the  completion  of  all  requirements  for  the  degree  for  which  he  is  working. 
Failure  to  register  or  to  obtain  formal  permission  to  leave  the  University 
will  constitute  presumptive  evidence  that  a  student  has  withdrawn  from  the 
Graduate  Division.  No  graduate  student  should  leave  the  University  without 
obtaining  the  form  of  release  appropriate  to  his  situation.  In  case  of  doubt, 
students  should  seek  advice  from  the  Graduate  Division. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

All  new  students  (graduate  and  undergraduate,  including  transfer  students 
from  other  campuses  of  the  University  and  those  students  returning  after  an 
absence  of  one  or  more  semesters)  must  appear  at  the  Student  Health  Service 
to  take  a  physical  examination  so  that  the  health  of  the  University  com¬ 
munity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  individual  student,  may  be  safeguarded.  This 
examination  must  be  taken  prior  to  registration. 

Every  new  student  entering  the  University  will  receive  with  his  application 
papers  a  form  for  certification  of  a  successful  smallpox  vaccination  within 
the  last  three  years.  This  completed  form  must  be  returned  to  the  Student 
Health  Service  by  August  15  for  the  fall  semester,  and  by  January  15  for 
the  spring  semester.  The  student  may  be  saved  considerable  time  and  incon¬ 
venience  if  he  will  bring  with  him  at  the  time  of  examination:  (1)  his  eye¬ 
glasses  or  contact  lenses;  (2)  valid  written  evidence  that  he  has  had  within 
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the  past  six  months  either  a  negative  tuberculin  skin  test  or  a  chest  x-ray 
negative  for  active  tuberculosis;  (3)  past  record  of  tetanus  shots. 

Before  coming  to  the  University  every  student  is  urged  to  have  his  own 
physician  examine  him  for  fitness  to  carry  on  University  work,  and  to  have 
all  defects  capable  of  being  remedied,  such  as  dental  cavities,  defective 
hearing,  or  defective  eyesight,  corrected.  This  will  prevent  possible  loss  of 
time  from  studies. 

SUBJECT  A:  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

With  the  exceptions  noted  below,  every  undergraduate  entrant  must,  at  the 
time  of  his  first  registration  in  the  University,  take  an  examination  known 
as  the  Examination  in  Subject  A,  designed  to  test  his  ability  to  write  English 
without  gross  errors  in  spelling,  grammar,  sentence  structure,  and  punctua¬ 
tion. 

The  examination  in  Subject  A  is  given  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester, 
the  spring  semester,  and  the  summer  session.  A  second  examination  for  late 
entrants  is  given  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  first  examination  in  each 
semester;  for  this  late  examination  a  fee  of  $1  is  charged. 

Papers  submitted  in  the  examination  are  rated  either  “passed”  or  “failed.” 
No  student  may  have  the  privilege  of  reexamination  in  Subject  A. 

A  student  who  has  received  a  score  of  600  or  better  on  the  examination  in 
English  Composition  administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  for  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will  receive  credit  for  Subject  A. 
A  student  who  has  passed  an  examination  in  Subject  A  given  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  or  given  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University  at  various  centers 
in  the  State  annually  in  April  or  May  will  receive  credit  for  Subject  A. 

A  student  who  enters  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  with 
credentials  showing  the  completion  in  another  accredited  college  or  univer¬ 
sity,  with  a  grade  not  lower  than  C,  of  one  or  more  approved  college  courses 
in  English  composition  (totaling  at  least  3  semester  units,  or  the  equivalent, 
of  transferable  college  credit)  is  exempt  from  the  requirement  in  Subject  A. 

Every  student  who  does  not  pass  the  examination  in  Subject  A  must  im¬ 
mediately  enroll  for  one  semester  in  the  Course  in  Subject  A,  without  unit 
credit  toward  graduation.  Should  any  student  fail  in  the  course  in  Subject  A, 
he  will  be  required  to  repeat  it  in  the  next  succeeding  semester  of  his  residence 
at  Santa  Barbara. 

Every  student  who  is  required  to  take  the  course  in  Subject  A  is  charged 
a  fee  of  $35.  The  charge  will  be  repeated  each  time  he  takes  the  course.  This 
fee  must  be  paid  before  the  study  list  is  filed. 

No  student  will  be  granted  the  bachelor’s  degree  until  he  has  satisfied  the 
Subject  A  requirement. 

Students  who  fail  in  the  examination  in  Subject  A  and  who  maintain  a 
grade  of  A  in  the  Course  in  Subject  A,  shall  on  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Subject  A  be  permitted  to  discontinue  attendance  in  the  course  at 
a  date  to  be  determined  by  that  committee  and  be  given  credit  for  Subject  A. 

Students  from  other  countries  whose  native  language  is  not  English  should 
take  the  special  examination  in  English  for  foreign  students  rather  than  the 
Subject  A  examination.  Those  who  pass  this  special  examination  will  be 
credited  as  having  met  the  Subject  A  requirement,  as  will  students  who 
subsequently  complete,  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  Speech  26,  the  advanced 
course  in  English  for  foreign  students. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  PLACEMENT  EXAMINATION 

All  undergraduate  students  entering  directly  from  high  school  must  take 
this  examination,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  determine  the  level  of  the  foreign 
language  course  they  will  take  at  the  University.  Transfer  students  may  take 
the  examination  if  they  wish. 
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The  placement  examination  is  given  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters. 

Students  who  have  taken  the  Foreign  Language  Achievement  Test  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  for  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  are  excused  from  the  placement  examination  provided 
their  scores  have  been  submitted  to  the  Admissions  Office. 

A  student  may  elect  to  start  a  new  language  in  the  University,  but  he  must 
take  the  examination  in  a  language  he  studied  in  high  school  whether  or  not 
he  intends  to  continue  with  that  language.  Those  who  have  studied  more  than 
one  foreign  language  in  high  school  should  take  the  examination  in  the 
language  that  they  would  like  most  to  continue  studying  at  the  University, 
even  though  they  may  not  enroll  in  it. 

Students  who  have  had  two  years  of  a  foreign  language  in  high  school 
and  who  are  placed  in  Language  1  will  receive  a  grade  but  no  unit  credit 
for  the  course.  Students  who  have  had  three  years  of  a  foreign  language 
in  high  school  and  who  place  in  Language  2  will  receive  two  units  of  credit 
for  the  course.  Students  who  have  had  four  years  of  a  foreign  language  in 
high  school  and  who  place  in  Language  3  will  receive  two  units  of  credit 
for  the  course ;  if  they  place  in  Language  2  they  will  receive  a  grade  but 
no  unit  credit. 

The  college  requires  the  completion  of  course  3  in  one  language  or  course 
2  in  each  of  two  languages  (see  also  page  32). 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION 

Every  new  student  is  required  to  take  a  psychological  examination  at  en¬ 
trance.  The  tests  are  administered  during  the  summer  (contact  the  Counseling 
Office  for  dates)  and  during  the  week  of  registration.  (See  details  in  the 
Schedule  of  Classes  and  Directory.) 

MUSIC  PLACEMENT  EXAMINATION 

All  new  music  majors,  whether  freshmen  or  transfers  from  other  institutions, 
are  required  to  take  placement  tests  in  music  theory  and  performance.  These 
tests  determine  which  courses  in  these  fields  shall  be  elected  by  the  new 
music  major. 

PROFICIENCY  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

All  candidates  for  teaching  credentials  must  pass  a  proficiency  examination 
in  the  basic  school  subjects  before  being  allowed  to  register  for  student 
teaching.  This  examination  should  be  taken  during  the  sophomore  or  junior 
years,  and  transfer  students  entering  UCSB  at  a  higher  level  should  take 
the  examination  on  entry. 

Candidates  for  teaching  credentials  who  have  completed  a  speech  course 
at  another  institution  must  also  take  a  speech  proficiency  test. 

These  examinations  are  customarily  scheduled  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester.  (See  ‘^Registration  Week  Events”  in  the  current  Schedule  of 
Classes  and  Directory.) 

THE  RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS  (R.O.T.C) 

The  Morrill  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  creating  the  system  of  land-grant  institu¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  University  of  California  is  one,  required  those  institutions 
to  offer  military  training  courses.  Military  training  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  offered  on  a  voluntary  and  selected  basis.  Both  basic  and  advanced 
courses  in  B.O.T.C.  are  given  in  the  Department  of  Military  Science.  The 
United  States  government  furnishes  arms,  equipment,  uniforms,  and  text¬ 
books  for  students  formally  enrolled  in  military  training  courses. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 
COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Unit  and  Grade-Point  Requirements.  A  minimum  of  120  semester  units  is 
required  for  graduation  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Also,  a  student’s 
record  must  show  twice  as  many  grade  points  as  there  are  units  in  the  total 
credit  value  of  all  courses  he  lias  undertaken  in  the  University  of  California. 
Moreover,  the  student  must  maintain  at  least  a  C  average  in  the  field  of  study 
which  constitutes  a  major  or  a  minor,  and  at  least  a  C  average  in  the  upper 
division  work  taken  in  the  major. 

The  attention  of  transfer  students  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  this  minimum 
average  must  be  maintained  in  the  courses  undertaken  in  the  University  of 
California.  Half  of  the  minimum  number  of  units  required  for  graduation 
will  normally  be  completed  in  lower  division  status.  No  fewer  than  40  units 
of  the  total  requirements  must  be  selected  from  upper  division  courses  taken 
in  upper  division  status. 

Extension  Credit  toward  Graduation.  Units  received  in  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Extension  courses  prefixed  by  X,  XB,  XD,  XL,  XR,  XSB,  or  in 
extension  courses  acceptable  for  transfer  to  the  University  of  California  from 
other  universities,  may  be  counted  toward  graduation.  Such  courses  taken 
while  the  student  is  regularly  enrolled  at  Santa  Barbara  must  be  (1)  included 
in  the  student’s  program,  (2)  counted  as  a  part  of  the  student’s  course  load, 
and  (3)  approved  by  the  student’s  adviser.  The  entire  approved  study  list 
must  be  filed  with  the  Registrar’s  Office  before  the  work  is  undertaken. 
All  students  must  petition  for  authorization  to  take  such  extension  and  cor¬ 
respondence  courses.  Forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Registrar’s  information 
window. 

Residence  Requirement.  Every  candidate  for  a  bachelor’s  degree  is  required 
to  have  been  enrolled  at  the  Santa  Barbara  campus  during  the  senior  or  final 
year  of  residence.  Twenty-four  units  must  be  completed  while  so  enrolled. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  permissible  to  offer  Summer  Session  work  undertaken 
at  Santa  Barbara,  but  the  student  must  complete  at  least  one  regular  semester 
of  his  senior  or  final  year  in  resident  courses  of  instruction.  Credit  earned  by 
special  examinations  taken  at  Santa  Barbara  does  not  meet  this  requirement. 

For  his  protection  the  student,  before  enrolling  in  any  course  to  be  taken 
off  campus  during  his  senior  year,  should  file  a  petition  to  enroll  in  that 
course. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION 

All  students  must  meet  the  general  education  requirements  outlined  in  this 
section  except  that  transfer  students  may,  if  they  desire,  fulfill  the  general 
education  program  that  was  in  effect  here  at  the  time  they  were  freshmen, 
or  which  were  in  effect  three  years  previous  to  their  enrollment  here,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  more  recent. 

Units 

1.  English  lA-lBf  (must  be  completed  in  freshman  year,  unless  de¬ 
layed  by  Subject  A) .  6 

t  Any  student  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  English  and  on  the  basis 
of  markedly  superior  performance  in  English  1A,  be  allowed  to  take  English  36,  37, 
38B,  or  48  in  lieu  of  English  IB. 
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Units 

2.  Foreign  Language  (Ancient  or  Modern) .  0-12 

*May  be  met  by  completion  of  language  3  (third  semester),  or  by 
passing  language  2  or  its  equivalent  in  each  of  two  foreign  lan¬ 
guages. 


3.  Humanities  (5  courses) . 

a.  Literature,  English  or  Foreign . 

b.  Philosophy  1 . 

A  six-unit  sequence  (6A— 6B,  20 A— 20B)  may  be  substituted. 

c.  Fine  Arts,  History  and  Appreciation . 

Art:  1,  4,  8,  102  through  117 

Dance:  Physical  Education  45 
Music:  15, 16, 115  through  119 
Theater:  Speech  and  Drama  45,  160A,  160B,  160C 

d.  Humanities  Elective . 

One  additional  course  from  3a,  b,  c  above,  or  Speech  11,  101,  or 
130,  or  any  Philosophy  course. 


12-14 


(4-5) 


(2-3) 


4.  History,  Social  Sciences,  Psychology .  12 

**a.  History:  any  course .  (3) 

b.  Two  courses  in  separate  areas  from  the  following: .  (6) 

Anthropology  2  or  101 


**Economics:  any  course  except  accounting  or  statistics 
**Political  Science:  any  course 
Psychology  1,  11,  or  101 
Sociology  1  or  101 

c.  One  course  from  the  following :  . 

Anthropology  (except  physical) 

**Economics:  any  course  except  accounting  or  statistics 
Geography  (except  physical) 

**History:  any  course 
**Political  Science:  any  course 
Psychology :  any  course 
Sociology:  any  course 


5.  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics 
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a.  Biology  1A,  115  or  Botany  1,  or  Zoology  1A,  including  laboratory 

course  . 

***b.  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  including  laboratory  course . 

c.  One  course  from  the  following :  . 

Anthropology  (physical) 

Astronomy 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Geography  (physical) 

Geology 


(4) 

(4) 

(3-4) 


*  The  college  requires  the  completion  of  course  3  in  one  language  or  course  2  in  each 
of  two  languages.  The  requirements  may  be  satisfied  partially  or  wholly  by  one  foreign 
language  taken  in  high  school  as  follows : 

Two  years  of  high  school  foreign  language  =  University  course  1 
Three  years  of  high  school  foreign  language  —  University  courses  1  and  2 
Four  years  of  high  school  foreign  language  =:  University  courses  1,  2,  and  3 
Students  continuing  their  high  school  language  in  the  University  should  do  so  as  soon  as 
possible  after  entrance.  Foreign  students  should  consult  the  Foreign  Student  Adviser. 

**  The  attention  of  the  student  is  directed  to  the  requirement  in  American  History 
and  Institxitions  described  on  pages  33  and  34. 

***  A  student  who  has  received  high  school  credit  for  a  year  course  in  chemistry  (or 
physics)  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  will  not  be  permitted  to  count  Chemistry  20  (or 
Physics  20)  as  part  of  his  General  Education  Program. 
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American  History  and  Institutions 

Mathematics 
Physics 
Zoology 

6.  Physical  Education  (activities) . 

The  preceding  general  education  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  each 
student  with  a  basic  understanding  of  his  own  and  at  least  one  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  to  introduce  him  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  to  give  him  a  collegiate 
experience  of  history  and  the  social  sciences,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  laboratory  procedures  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  to  contribute  to 
his  health  and  development  by  encouraging  him  to  select  among  a  wide  variety 
of  sports  and  games. 

After  a  semester’s  residence  at  UCSB  a  student  of  exceptional  ability  and 
performance  who  wishes  to  achieve  the  same  objectives  by  courses  better 
suited  to  his  needs  and  attainments  is  invited  to  propose  his  own  general 
education  curriculum  in  consultation  with  his  faculty  adviser.  If  the  adviser 
agrees  to  sponsor  this  program,  he  will  submit  it  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Letters  and  Science  for  approval. 

FRESHMAN  PROGRAMS 

In  accordance  with  recommendations  sent  out  by  the  departments  offering 
majors  and  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  entering  fresh¬ 
men  are  expected  to  take  courses  in  English,  physical  education,  foreign 
language  (if  continuing  a  language  started  in  high ‘school),  and  one  or  more 
courses  selected  from  the  humanities,  and  the  biological,  physical,  and  social 
sciences.  It  is  not  required  that  students  take  both  science  and  foreign 
language  their  first  semester. 

Any  student  who  expects  eventually  to  obtain  a  teaching  credential  should 
consult  with  advisers  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Building 
431,  Boom  122,  as  early  as  possible  in  his  college  career.  See  pages  95-102 
for  requirements  for  the  credential  programs  and  supervised  teaching. 

Unless  students  must  postpone  taking  English  1A  because  of  having  to 
take  the  course  in  Subject  A,  or  unless  at  the  time  of  entrance  students  have 
transfer  credits  which  satisfy  the  English  1A-1B  requirement,  they  must 
take  English  1A  and  IB  during  their  first  two  semesters.  Should  any  student 
fail  either  course,  he  must  repeat  it  the  next  semester. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

A  knowledge  of  the  provisions  and  principles  of  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  of  American  history,  including  American  institutions  and  ideals, 
and  of  the  principles  of  state  and  local  government  established  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  California,  is  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  bachelor’s  degree.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  choices: 


1.  Political  Science  20  and  one  of  the  following:  History  17A,  17B,  or  8B. 

2.  History  17A-17B. 

3.  History  8A-8B. 


4.  Any  two  upper  division  courses  chosen  from  the  following:  Political 
Science  100,  113,  152,  157,  172;  History  171,  173A,  173B,  174A,  174B 
175 A,  175B,  177, 181 ;  Economics  113.  ’ 


5.  Political  Science  20  and  any  one  of  the  upper  division  courses  except 
Political  Science  100,  listed  in  4  above.  ’ 


6.  Passing  a  noncredit  examination  in  American  history  or  American  in¬ 
stitutions.  For  further  information  see  the  Department  of  History  or  the 
Department  of  Political  Science. 
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7.  Presenting  evidence  that  the  requirement  has  been  satisfied  at  another 
collegiate  institution  whose  credits  are  acceptable  for  transfer  at  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 

Credit  for  any  of  the  above  courses  earned  in  University  Extension  or  in  sum¬ 
mer  session  may  be  used  in  fulfilling  this  requirement. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  2-unit  requirement  in  physical  education  must  be  satisfied  by  enroll¬ 
ment  in  activity  courses  through  four  consecutive  semesters  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years.  Transfer  students  who  have  not  fulfilled  this  require¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  their  entrance  must  fulfill  it  in  their  first  semesters  here. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  can  be  granted  only  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Letters  and  Science. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNITS 

The  major  is  usually  limited  to  40  units.  In  addition  to  his  major  the  student 
will  complete  the  Program  in  General  Education  and  will  normally  be  able  to 
choose  certain  elective  courses  to  complete  his  required  total  number  of  units. 

Lower  Division 

A  student  with  fewer  than  60  units  is  classified  in  the  lower  division.  The 
emphasis  in  the  lower  division  in  all  departments  is  upon  general  education 
rather  than  specialization. 

Students  without  declared  majors  during  the  freshman  year  should  follow 
the  standard  program  advised  for  all  freshmen  (see  page  33). 

Upper  Division 

Students  with  60  units  or  more  are  classified  in  the  upper  division,  but  any 
student  with  55  or  more  units  may  register  for  upper  division  courses  and 
receive  upper  division  credit.  In  order  to  graduate,  each  student  must  have 
at  least  40  upper  division  credits  taken  while  he  is  an  upper  division  student. 
No  student  with  fewer  than  55  units  toward  graduation  may  enroll  in  an 
upper  division  course  without  the  permission  of  the  Dean. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

Students  who  have  completed  their  fields  of  concentration  with  distinction 
and  who  have  general  records  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  on  Undergradu¬ 
ate  Honors,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes  are  recommended  for  graduation  with 
honors,  high  honors,  or  highest  honors. 

UNITS  OF  CREDIT 

Credit  for  academic  work  undertaken  at  the  University  is  evaluated  in  terms 
of  units.  The  value  of  a  course  is  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  1  unit  for  three 
hours’  work  per  week  per  semester  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  credit 
value  assigned  to  a  course  is  not  determined  by  the  number  of  class  meetings 
per  week,  but  by  the  number  of  hours  of  work  required  of  the  student.  For 
most  courses,  it  is  expected  that  the  average  student  will  spend  two  hours  in 
preparation  for  one  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation.  A  student  who  desires  to 
make  up  any  high  school  subject  deficiency  by  offering  work  of  college  level 
can,  in  one  University  semester,  earn  credit  equivalent  to  the  credit  of  one 
year  of  work  in  high  school. 


Removal  of  Deficiencies 
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GRADES  OF  SCHOLARSHIP;  GRADE  POINTS 

The  final  result  of  the  work  of  a  student  receiving  instruction  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  shall  be  reported  in  reference  to  each 
course  in  accordance  with  a  scale  of  six  scholarship  grades,  four  of  which  are 
passing,  as  follows:  A,  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  barely  passing;  E 
and  F,  not  passing.  Grades  are  not  otherwise  defined,  as  for  example,  by  per¬ 
centages,  or  by  a  rule  stipulating  the  manner  in  which  the  several  grades 
shall  be  distributed. 

Grade  E  (not  passed)  indicates  a  record  below  passing,  but  one  which  may 
be  raised  to  a  passing  grade  without  repetition  of  the  course  by  passing  a 
further  examination  or  by  performing  other  tasks  required  by  the  instructor. 
No  credit  may  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  has  received  a  grade  E  in  a  course 
unless  he  has  passed  the  final  examination  in  that  course.  Grade  F  (not  passed) 
denotes  a  record  so  poor  that  it  may  be  raised  to  a  passing  grade  only  by  re¬ 
peating  the  course. 

The  term  “incomplete”  is  not  used  in  reporting  the  work  of  students.  The 
instructor  is  required  to  assign,  for  every  student,  a  definite  grade  based  upon 
the  work  actually  accomplished,  irrespective  of  the  circumstances  which  may 
have  contributed  to  the  results  achieved. 

Course  reports  filed  by  instructors  at  the  end  of  each  semester  are  final,  not 
provisional. 

Grade  points  are  assigned  to  the  respective  scholarship  grades  as  follows: 
for  each  unit  of  credit,  the  scholarship  grade  A  is  assigned  4  points;  B,  3 
points;  C,  2  points;  D,  1  point;  E  and  F,  no  points.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the 
bachelor’s  degree,  a  student  must  have  obtained  at  least  twice  as  many  grade 
points  as  there  are  units  in  the  total  credit  value  of  all  courses  undertaken  by 
him  in  the  University  of  California. 

At  the  end  of  the  spring  semester  and  summer  session  a  student  may  obtain 
his  course  grades  by  depositing  with  the  Registrar  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope. 

Withdrawal  from  a  Course.  To  withdraw  from  a  course  after  the  period 
for  change  of  program  established  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  college 
or  school  in  which  the  course  is  offered,  a  student  must  obtain  by  petition 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  his  school  or  college.  In  each  case  the  Dean 
shall  consult  the  instructor  involved.  At  the  Dean’s  discretion,  the  Dean  may 
cancel  the  student’s  enrollment  in  the  course,  or  he  may  excuse  the  student 
from  attending  the  course  and  direct  the  Registrar  to  enter  a  grade  of  F 
on  the  student’s  official  record.  The  Dean  may  also  stipulate  that  re-enrollment 
in  the  coarse  will  be  authorized  only  with  his  approval.  The  Registrar  will 
enter  a  grade  of  F  for  each  unauthorized  withdrawal  from  a  course. 

Addition  of  Courses.  No  student  may  add  a  course  to  his  program  after  the 
end  of  the  third  week  of  instruction. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS  CONCERNING  SCHOLARSHIP 

Mid-semester  Warning.  Warning  notices  are  sent  at  mid-semester  to  students 
who  have  received  an  average  of  D  or  F  in  any  course.  A  student  who  at  the 
middle  of  any  semester  has  received  these  unsatisfactory  grades  in  two  or 
more  subjects  shall  be  interviewed  by  his  adviser. 

Failures  and  Repetition  of  Courses.  A  student  who  fails  in  the  first  semester 
of  a  course  may  not  continue  for  the  second  semester  of  that  course  until  the 
failure  is  removed,  except  upon  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

REMOVAL  OF  DEFICIENCIES 

A  student  who  receives  a  grade  lower  than  C  in  a  lower  division  course  may 
repeat  the  course.  The  units  will  count  only  once  toward  the  degree ;  however, 
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lie  will  be  charged  with  the  units  undertaken  on  each  attempt.  Upon  repetition 
of  the  course,  the  student  will  receive  the  grade  assigned  by  the  instructor  and 
grade  points  appropriate  to  that  grade.  The  foregoing  privilege  does  not  apply 
to  grades  received  in  upper  division  or  graduate  courses.  A  student  who  re¬ 
ceives  grade  E  or  F  in  an  upper  division  or  graduate  course  may  repeat  the 
course.  The  units  will  count  only  once  toward  the  degree ;  however,  he  will  be 
charged  with  the  units  undertaken  on  each  attempt.  Upon  repetition,  the 
student  will  receive  the  grade  assigned  by  the  instructor  but  for  the  repetition 
cannot  receive  more  than  two  grade  points  per  unit.  (For  exceptions,  see 
below. ) 

Special  provision  is  made  for  students  whose  university  work  has  been 
interrupted  by  one  year  or  more  of  service  with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  who,  prior  to  such  service,  had  undertaken  one  or  more  courses 
forming  part  of  an  announced  sequence  of  courses.  Such  a  student  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  (or,  in  the  case 
of  graduate  students,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
Division),  be  permitted  to  repeat  any  course  previously  undertaken  in  the 
sequence,  irrespective  of  the  grade  previously  assigned,  and  to  receive  the  new 
grade  assigned  by  the  instructor  and  grade  points  appropriate  thereto;  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  for  a  course  so  repeated,  the  student  may  receive  unit 
credit  toward  graduation,  or  toward  the  satisfaction  of  major  requirements, 
only  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  difference  between  the  full  unit  value  of 
the  course  and  the  number  of  units,  if  any,  which  he  has  previously  received 
from  the  same  course. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  grade  E  to  a  passing  grade,  an  undergraduate 
student  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  concerned  and  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  have  the  privilege  of  a  “condition  examina¬ 
tion.”  For  graduate  students  this  privilege  can  be  granted  only  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  Division.  In  courses  of  the  summer  sessions  no  “condi¬ 
tion  examinations”  may  be  given  except  upon  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
Summer  Sessions. 

Any  examination,  term  paper,  or  other  exercise  which  the  instructor  may 
require  of  the  student  in  order  to  raise  grade  E  to  a  passing  grade  in  a 
course  is  a  “condition  examination.”  For  every  such  examination,  a  formal 
permit,  to  be  obtained  in  advance  from  the  Registrar,  must  be  shown  to  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  the  examination;  otherwise,  he  will  lack  authority  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  work  submitted  by  the  student.  The  fee  for  a 
permit  is  $4,  regardless  of  the  number  of  courses  entered  thereon.  A  form  of 
petition  for  a  special  examination  or  for  admission  to  an  examination  with  a 
class,  with  instructions  concerning  procedure,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Regis¬ 
trar.  Grade  E  in  a  course  in  which  a  final  examination  is  regularly  held  can  be 
raised  to  a  passing  grade  only  by  passing  a  satisfactory  final  examination  in 
the  course. 

If  a  student  who  has  received  grade  E  in  any  course  fails  to  raise  it  to  a 
passing  grade  by  the  end  of  the  next  semester  of  his  residence  in  which  the 
course  is  regularly  given,  then  the  grade  shall  be  changed  to  F.  If  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  however,  the  student  has  repeated  the  course  and  has  again  received 
grade  E,  his  grade  in  the  course  will  remain  grade  E,  as  it  would  be  if  he  were 
taking  the  course  for  the  first  time.  A  student  who  fails  to  attain  grade  D  or 
a  higher  grade  in  any  course  following  a  reexamination  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  grade  E  to  a  passing  grade,  will  be  recorded  as  having  received  grade  F 
in  the  course. 

A  student  who  raises  a  grade  E  or  F,  incurred  in  an  upper  division  or 
graduate  course,  to  a  passing  grade  by  successful  repetition  of  the  course  will 
receive  the  grade  assigned  by  the  instructor  but  ordinarily  can  not  receive 
more  than  two  grade  points  per  unit.  A  student  who  raises  a  grade  E,  in¬ 
curred  in  any  course,  lower  division,  upper  division,  or  graduate,  to  a  passing 
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grade  by  examination  or  by  performing  other  tasks  required  by  the  instructor, 
shall  receive  no  grade  points.  However,  the  student  may  petition  to  have  such 
grade  points  assigned  as  would  have  been  assigned  if  the  completion  of  the 
work  had  not  been  delayed.  The  petition  must  be  endorsed  by  the  instructor 
concerned,  and  must  be  submitted  for  final  approval  to  the  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Letters  and  Science  (or  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division,  in  the 
case  of  graduate  students). 

Courses  failed  at  this  University  and  successfully  repeated  elsewhere  are 
admissible  for  credit  if  the  work  was  undertaken  at  a  collegiate  institution 
whose  credits  are  acceptable  for  transfer  at  Santa  Barbara.  However,  such 
repetition  does  not  remove  the  failure  grade  from  the  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara,  record. 

MINIMUM  SCHOLARSHIP  REQUIREMENTS 

The  following  provisions  apply  to  all  undergraduate  students  at  Santa 
Barbara : 

Probation.  A  student  will  be  placed  on  probation  if  at  the  close  of  any 
semester  his  grade-point  average  is  less  than  2.0  (C  average),  computed  on  the 
total  of  all  courses  undertaken  in  this  University  for  which  he  has  received 
a  final  report. 

Dismissal 

A  student  shall  be  subject  to  dismissal  from  the  University: 

1.  If  during  any  semester  he  fails  to  obtain  at  least  one  and  one-half  times 
as  many  grade  points  as  the  total  number  of  units  in  his  program;  or 

2.  If  while  on  probation  his  grade-point  average  for  the  work  undertaken 
during  any  semester  falls  below  2.0  (C  average)  ;  or 

3.  If  after  two  consecutive  semesters  on  probation  he  has  not  attained  a 
grade-point  average  of  2.0  (C  average),  computed  on  the  total  of  all 
courses  undertaken  in  this  University  for  which  he  has  received  a  final 
report. 

A  student  who  becomes  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  regulations  on 
probation  and  dismissal  shall  be  under  such  supervision  as  the  Faculty  of  his 
school  or  college  may  determine.  Consonant  with  these  regulations,  the 
Faculty,  or  persons  designated  by  it,  is  authorized  to  dismiss  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  students  under  its  supervision,  or  to  specify  the  conditions  under  which 
such  dismissal  may  be  suspended,  or  permission  granted  for  the  return  to  the 
University  of  students  who  have  been  dismissed  under  these  regulations. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Leaves  of  Absence  from  Classes,  Examinations,  and  Final  Examinations.  A 
brief  leave  of  absence  from  classes,  or  examinations,  for  a  specified  period  of 
time  may  be  issued  by  the  personnel  deans  to  a  student  who  finds  it  necessary 
to  be  absent,  or  who  has  incurred  such  absence,  for  reasons  beyond  his  control. 
No  excuse  for  absence  will  relieve  the  student  from  the  necessity  of  complet¬ 
ing  all  the  work  of  each  course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 
Forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  personnel  deans. 

Authorisation  for  off -schedule  final  examinations  will  be  granted  only  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  which  is  obtainable  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

COMPLETE  WITHDRAWAL — HONORABLE  DISMISSAL 

An  Official  Withdrawal  may,  upon  petition,  be  granted  to  any  student  pro¬ 
vided  he  complies  with  the  instructions  on  the  appropriate  petition  form  which 
is  obtainable  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
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Discontinuance  without  Notice.  A  student  who  discontinues  his  work  during 
a  semester  without  formal  withdrawal  may  have  his  registration  privileges 
curtailed  or  entirely  withdrawn.  In  order  to  withdraw  from  the  University  at 
any  time  during  the  semester  without  penalty,  a  student  is  required  to  submit 
a  petition  for  honorable  dismissal.  Otherwise,  the  student  will  receive  grade  F 
in  all  courses  in  which  he  is  enrolled  for  that  semester. 


READMISSION  AFTER  ABSENCE 

All  former  students  who  wish  to  reenter  the  University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara,  must  file  an  application  for  readmission  with  the  Registrar.  Official 
transcripts  of  all  work  attempted  in  the  interim  must  be  submitted.  Evidence 
of  successful  immunization  against  smallpox  may  be  required.  Final  dates  for 
filing  for  readmission  are  listed  on  pages  6  and  8. 


STUDENTS'  PROGRAMS 

Average  and  Minimum  Programs.  An  average  program  is  15  units  of  work  per 
semester ;  however,  a  student  who  is  physically  impaired  or  not  in  good  health 
may  be  required  to  carry  a  reduced  program.  'A  male  student  expecting  defer¬ 
ment  from  military  service  should  plan  a  program  of  at  least  IS  units  of  work 
each  semester. 

Twelve  units  of  work  constitute  a  minimum  program  (except  for  special 
students  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  directed  teaching)  and  is  the  lowest 
limit  permitted  for  those  participating  in  student  and  intercollegiate  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Maximum  Programs.  Freshman  students  in  regular  status  are  limited  to 
first-semester  programs  of  12-15  units.  In  special  circumstances,  however, 
the  advisers  of  students  may  allow  first-semester  freshmen  to  carry  a  17-unit 
program.  After  the  first  semester,  regular  students  are  allowed  to  carry  a 
maximum  program  of  17%  units.  Regular  students  who  have  earned  a  3.0 
average  (B  average)  for  each  of  the  previous  two  semesters  may  carry  a 
maximum  program  of  18%  units  without  petition. 

Students  who  are  classified  as  probational  or  special  are  allowed  to  carry  a 
maximum  program  of  13%  units.  The  recommended  study-list  program  for 
students  who  are  physically  handicapped  or  are  employed  part  time  is  13% 
units.  With  the  exceptions  noted  above,  permission  to  carry  a  program  of  more 
than  the  maximum,  or  fewer  than  the  minimum,  usually  allowed  for  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  official  classification  must  be  obtained  by  petition  to  the  academic  dean. 
The  petition  must  be  signed  by  the  departmental  adviser  and  the  appropriate 
personnel  dean.  Petitions  of  this  type  should  be  filed  on  or  before  Friday  of 
the  third  week  of  instruction. 

Extension  Courses.  A  student  regularly  enrolled  in  the  University  may  re¬ 
ceive  credit  toward  graduation  for  courses  taken  concurrently  in  University 
Extension  (including  correspondence  courses)  only  if  (1)  each  such  course 
is  approved  as  part  of  the  student’s  program  by  the  officials  who  supervise  his 
study  list,  and  (2)  the  entire  approved  study  list  is  filed  with  the  Registrar’s 
Office  before  the  worJc  is  undertaken.  It  is  the  student’s  responsibility  to 
have  an  official  transcript  of  the  course  sent  to  the  Registrar  as  soon  as 
the  course  is  completed.  Petition  forms  requesting  authorization  for  such 
extension  and  correspondence  courses  may  be  obtained  at  the  Registrar’s 
Information  Window. 

Program  Changes.  After  a  student  has  filed  his  packet  with  the  Registrar, 
changes  may  be  made  only  upon  petition.  The  approval  of  the  academic  dean 
is  necessary  for  students  with  excess  or  deficit  programs,  and  for  students  with 
fewer  than  30  units. 
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CHANGE  OF  MAJOR 

A  student  who  desires  to  change  his  major  may  do  so  only  upon  the  basis  of 
an  approved  petition  filed  with  the  Registrar.  The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science  will  then  re-evaluate  the  student’s  credits  in 
terms  of  the  new  major. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  student’s  graduation  may  be  considerably 
delayed  if  he  changes  his  major  after  having  completed  a  substantial  portion 
of  it. 

Except  in  the  case  of  closely  related  majors,  no  student  is  permitted  to 
change  his  major  after  the  opening  of  the  final  semester  of  his  senior  year. 

CREDIT  BY  EXAMINATION 

Credit  by  examination  is  given  under  certain  prescribed  conditions.  The  rules 
governing  such  examinations  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

FINAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Final  examinations  are  obligatory  in  most  undergraduate  courses.  Each 
course  in  which  a  final  examination  is  not  required  is  so  indicated  in  the 
Schedule  of  Classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  which  the  course  is 
given.  Go  far  as  practicable,  all  examinations  will  be  conducted  in  writing, 
and  a  maximum  time  will  be  assigned  beforehand  for  each  examination,  which 
no  student  will  be  allowed  to  exceed.  The  time  for  examination  sessions  will 
not  exceed  three  hours.  Students  should  note  that  instructors  are  not  author¬ 
ized  to  change  the  dates  of  final  examinations.  This  does  not  apply  to  peti¬ 
tions  granted  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  above  under  Leave 
of  Absence  from  Examinations.  There  can  be  no  individual  exemption  from  a 
final  examination  except  by  approval  upon  petition.  Department  deviations 
from  this  rule  are  permitted  in  the  case  of  Comprehensive  Examinations. 

Comprehensive  Examinations.  Any  department  may  examine  a  student,  at 
the  end  of  the  semester  immediately  preceding  his  graduation,  in  the  major 
subject  in  which  the  department  lias  given  instruction;  and  a  student  so  ex¬ 
amined,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  department,  be  excused  from  all  final 
examinations  in  courses  in  the  department  of  the  major  subject  in  which  he 
has  been  enrolled  during  the  semester.  Credit  value  may  be  assigned  to  this 
general  examination  in  the  major  subject. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  RECORD 

Any  student  may  obtain  from  the  Registrar  a  photostatic  transcript  of  his 
college  record.  A  charge  of  $1  is  made  for  each  transcript. 

Students  who  plan  to  seek  employment  following  graduation,  and  especially 
those  who  intend  to  teach,  should  procure  several  transcripts  of  their  records 
as  evidence  of  attendance  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Application  for  a  transcript  of  record  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Reg¬ 
istrar  well  in  advance  of  the  time  when  the  record  will  be  needed  by  the 
applicant. 

PETITIONS 

It  is  the  student’s  responsibility  to  file  appropriate  petitions  whenever  he 
wishes  to  deviate  from  the  usual  pattern  in  regard  to  college  attendance. 
Failure  to  do  so  may  result  in  loss  of  credit  and  other  privileges.  The  follow¬ 
ing  matters  require  approval  by  petition  prior  to:  (a)  change  of  major, 
(b)  adding  or  dropping  courses  or  changing  sections,  (c)  taking  an  excess 
or  deficit  load,  (d)  taking  upper  division  courses  while  a  student  with  less 
than  55  units,  (e)  obtaining  credit  by  extension  or  correspondence  courses, 
(f )  obtaining  credit  by  examination,  (g)  graduation  matters,  (h)  honorable 
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dismissal-withdrawal  from  University,  (i)  taking  otf -schedule  final  exam¬ 
inations,  (j)  taking  199  courses,  (k)  repeating  an  upper  division  course,  (1) 
reclassification  of  legal  residence,  and  (m)  removal  of  E  grade. 

STUDENT  CONDUCT 

When  a  student  enters  the  University,  it  is  assumed  by  the  University  authori¬ 
ties  that  he  has  an  earnest  purpose  and  that  his  conduct  will  bear  out  this 
presumption.  If,  however,  he  should  be  guilty  of  behavior  in  the  University 
or  community  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  University  or  should  neglect  his 
academic  duties,  campus  authorities  will  take  such  action  as  they  deem  ap¬ 
propriate.  Students  who  fail  to  make  proper  use  of  the  opportunities  freely 
given  to  them  by  the  University  must  expect  to  have  their  privileges  curtailed 
or  withdrawn. 

The  Standards  Committee  of  the  Associated  Students  is  concerned  with 
means  of  promoting  conduct  appropriate  to  self-governing,  responsible  stu¬ 
dents  and  is  empowered  to  recommend  procedures  and  policies  conducive  to 
attaining  this  end.  It  welcomes  participation  by  students.  Most  living  groups 
have  their  own  judicial  committee  which  enacts  certain  penalties  against 
members  for  infractions  of  residence  regulations.  The  faculty  as  individuals, 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Conduct,  and  the  Personnel  Deans  are 
responsible  to  the  Chancellor  and  to  the  President  of  the  University  for 
administering  penalties  in  instances  when  students  disregard  University 
regulations  or  civil  laws. 

Degrees  of  Discipline.  There  are  seven  degrees  of  discipline:  warning,  cen¬ 
sure,  informal  probation,  official  censure,  suspension,  dismissal,  and  expulsion. 
Official  censure  involves  suspension  from  extracurricular  activities  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  period  of  time.  Suspension  is  exclusion  from  the  University  for  a  definite 
period.  Dismissal  is  exclusion  for  an  indefinite  period,  with  the  presumption 
that  the  student’s  connection  with  the  University  will  be  terminated.  Expul¬ 
sion  is  the  most  severe  academic  penalty,  and  is  final  exclusion  of  the  student 
from  the  University. 

The  University  considers  the  effect  of  these  measures  upon  the  personal 
welfare  and  education  of  the  individual  students  involved,  as  well  as  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  student  body  as  a  whole. 

STUDENT  RESPONSIBILITY 

Each  student  is  responsible  for  compliance  with  the  regulations  printed  in 
this  catalogue  and  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes  and  Directory,  with  official 
notices  published  in  the  campus  student  newspaper,  with  the  notices  posted  on 
official  bulletin  boards,  and  with  all  regulations  of  the  University  and  of  the 
Associated  Students. 

Before  registration  is  considered  complete,  each  student  must  fill  out  a 
cumulative  record  folder  for  the  Dean  of  Students’  Office  during  registration 
week. 

Notice  of  change  of  name  and/or  address  must  be  reported  to  the  Regis¬ 
trar’s  Office  immediately  after  change. 

Every  student  is  required  to  satisfy  the  instructor  in  each  of  his  courses 
that  he  is  performing  his  work  in  a  systematic  manner. 

A  student  may  not  receive  grades,  transcripts  of  records,  teaching  cre¬ 
dentials,  or  diplomas  until  all  of  his  University  obligations  have  been  met. 
He  may  not  register  at  the  beginning  of  any  semester  until  past  obligations 
have  been  cleared  or  officially  extended  by  the  Chancellor  or  one  of  the 
personnel  deans.  Failure  to  comply  wdth  University  obligations  may  result 
in  the  lapse  of  his  status. 

Failure  to  keep  appointments  with  administrators  or  University  faculty 
members,  whether  made  through  notices  in  mail  boxes,  in  the  student  news- 
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paper,  or  on  bulletin  boards,  will  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  student  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  will  subject  the  student  to  disciplinary  action. 

Students  wishing  to  withdraw  from  a  course  or  from  the  University  should 
see  pages  37-38  for  proper  procedures. 

It  is  the  student’s  responsibility  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  instructor 
whenever  he  or  she  enrolls  in  a  course  listing  prerequisites  which  the  student 
has  not  completed. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  STUDENT  WORK 

All  material  of  whatever  nature  submitted  by  a  student  in  satisfaction  of  all 
or  any  portion  of  a  course  requirement  is  the  property  of  the  University 
and  is  not  subject  to  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  student  who  has  submitted  it. 

Further,  it  is  a  condition  of  attendance  for  any  student  in  any  course  that 
any  material  which  he  shall  produce  independently,  and  not  as  a  part  of  any 
course  requirement,  must  be  removed  by  him  from  University  premises  not 
later  than  the  last  day  of  the  semester  in  which  he  produced  such  material; 
and  that  if  he  shall  fail  to  remove  it  as  herein  provided,  there  shall  be  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  hold  or  safeguard  it  and  all  risks 
of  its  destruction,  loss,  or  other  disposition  shall  rest  solely  upon  the  student. 

AUTHORITY  OF  INSTRUCTORS 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  any  subject  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  instructor,  he  lacks  the  necessary  preparation  to  ensure 
competent  work  in  the  subject. 

Any  instructor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  and 
the  Chancellor,  may  exclude  from  his  course  a  student  guilty  of  unbecoming 
conduct  toward  the  instructor  or  another  member  of  the  class,  or  a  student 
who,  in  his  judgment,  has  neglected  the  work  of  the  course.  A  student  thus 
excluded  will  be  recorded  as  having  failed  in  the  course,  unless  the  faculty 
determines  otherwise. 
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EXPENSES  OF  STUDENTS 

The  question  of  expenses  while  attending  the  University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara,  is  of  importance  to  every  student.  Certain  expenses  are  common  to 
all  students.  Other  expenditures  are  optional  and  vary  considerably  according 
to  differences  in  interests.  The  best  help  the  University  authorities  can  offer 
the  student  in  planning  his  budget  is  to  inform  him  of  certain  definite  expense 
items,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  others  for  which  he  will  in  all  probability  have 
to  provide.  It  is  advised  that  all  students  plan  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their 
first  semester  in  the  University  without  seeking  employment. 

FEES 

Application  Fee.  An  applicant  who  wishes  to  enter  the  University  must  fulfill 
the  general  requirements  for  admission.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Barbara,  California.  Every  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  pay  a  fee  of 
$5  when  his  first  application  is  filed.  Remittance  by  bank  draft  or  money  order 
should  be  made  payable  to  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California. 

Incidental  Fee.  The  incidental  fee  is  $90  each  semester  for  both  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  students.  This  fee,  which  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
registration,  covers  certain  expenses  of  students  for  athletic  and  gymnasium 
facilities  and  equipment,  lockers,  laboratory  and  course  fees,  counseling 
and  placement  services,  such  consultation,  medical  advice,  and  hospital  care, 
or  dispensary  treatment  as  can  be  furnished  by  the  Student  Health  Service. 
No  part  of  this  fee  is  remitted  to  those  students  who  may  not  desire  to  make 
use  of  all  or  any  of  these  privileges. 

Deficit  Program.  A  student  programmed  for  fewer  than  6  units  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  Associated  Students’  fee.  Waivers  should  be  requested  from 
the  Registrar’s  Office  prior  to  payment  of  fees.  Students  who  change  their  pro¬ 
grams  to  less  than  6  units  may  request  a  refund  of  their  Associated  Students 
fee  of  $15.  This  request  must  be  made  in  the  Registrar’s  office  by  the  end  of 
the  second  week  of  classes.  The  Associated  Students  membership  card  must  be 
turned  in  with  this  request,  and  at  that  time  the  student  relinquishes  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  an  Associated  Students  member. 

Tuition.  Tuition  is  free  to  every  student  who  has  been  a  legal  resident  of 
the  State  of  California  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  year  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  opening  day  of  the  semester  during  which  he  proposes  to  enroll.  Every 
student  who  has  not  been  a  legal  resident  of  the  state  for  said  period  is  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  nonresident  and  is  subject  to  payment  of  a  nonresident  tuition  fee. 
A  student  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  should  read  carefully  the 
rules  governing  the  determination  of  residence  as  quoted  below  so  that  he  may 
be  prepared  in  the  event  of  nonresident  classification  to  pay  the  required  tui¬ 
tion  fee.  Every  entering  student'  and  every  student  returning  to  the  University 
after  an  absence  is  required  to  make  a  Statement  as  to  Residence  on  the  day 
of  registration  upon  a  form  that  will  be  provided  for  that  purpose  and  his 
status  with  respect  to  residence  will  be  determined  soon  after  registration  by 
the  Attorney  in  Residence  Matters. 

The  eligibility  of  a  student  to  register  as  a  resident  may  be  determined  only 
by  the  Attorney  in  Besidence  Matters.  If  the  student  is  in  doubt  about  his 
residence  status,  he  may  communicate  with  that  officer  at  590  University  Hall, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  4. 
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Students  classified  as  nonresidents  are  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $300 
each  semester.  This  fee  is  in  addition  to  the  incidental  fee.  (Exemption  from 
payment  of  the  nonresident  tuition  fee  may  be  granted  to  an  unmarried  minor 
whose  parent  is  in  the  active  military  service  of  the  United  States  and  is 
stationed  in  California  on  the  opening  day  of  the  semester  during  which  the 
minor  proposes  to  attend  the  University.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  file  official  verification  of  this  fact  from  the  parent’s  commanding 
officer.  This  verification  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar  and  filed  when 
the  student  declares  residency.)  Graduate  students  may  have  part  or  all  of 
the  nonresident  tuition  fee  waived  under  certain  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
Announcement  of  the  Graduate  Division,  Southern  Section. 

Parking  Fee.  A  fee  of  $5  per  year  has  been  levied  for  the  parking  of  cars 
on  campus.  A  fee  of  $1  is  charged  to  register  a  second  car  by  an  owner. 

Student  Center  Fee.  A  Student  Center  fee  is  charged  all  students  regis¬ 
tered  for  6  units  or  more.  The  fee  for  1963-1964  will  be  $7  per  semester. 

Associated  Students’  Membership  Fee.  The  student  body  membership  fee 
is  $15  per  semester  and  is  paid  at  the  time  of  registration.  (For  information 
regarding  membership  privileges,  see  THE  ASSOCIATED  STUDENTS, 
page  50.) 

Miscellaneous  Fees  and  Befunds.  A  schedule  of  miscellaneous  fees  and  other 
information  on  this  subject,  Student  Fees  and  Deposits,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Cashier,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 

No  claim  for  remission  of  fees  will  be  considered  unless  presented  during 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  fee  was  paid.  Receipts  are  issued  for  all  payments, 
and  these  receipts  should  be  retained.  Refunds  may  not  be  made  until  the 
original  receint  is  surrendered. 

All  fees  are  subject  to  revision  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


STUDENT  EXPENSES 

Although  each  student  must  determine  his  own  budget  in  keeping  with  his 
needs  and  resources,  the  University  can  provide  the  following  as  a  guide. 
Room  and  board  (twenty  meals  a  week)  for  two  semesters  in  a  University 
residence  hall  costs,  on  the  average,  $880.  An  additional  sum  should  be 
budgeted  to  cover  the  Sunday  evening  meal  which  is  not  provided  in  the 
University  residence  halls.  The  supplementary  board  costs,  plus  residence 
halls  membership  fees,  will  average  about  $100  a  year.  Books,  supplies,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses,  including  Associated  Students’  membership  fee  ($30 
per  year),  University  Center  fees  ($14  per  year)  will  amount  to  about  $510 
annually.  The  incidental  fee  is  $180  a  year.  (Students  who  are  classified  as 
non-residents  pay  an  additional  $600  a  year.)  Thus,  a  typical  budget  for  a 
student  who  is  a  resident  of  California  and  who  lives  in  a  University  residence 
hall  will  approximate  $835  a  semester  or  $1670  a  year.  Board  and  room  costs 
for  students  making  alternative  housing  arrangements  will,  of  course,  vary, 
and  students  who  live  in  their  own  homes  and  commute  to  the  campus  will 
need  to  take  this  into  account. 

RULES  GOVERNING  RESIDENCE 

The  residence  classification  of  each  student  is  determined  in  accordance  with 
Section  244  of  the  California  Government  Code,  Sections  23054,  23055  and 
23057  of  the  California  Education  Code  and  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Re¬ 
gents.  It  is  therein  provided  that  a  resident  student  is  any  person  who  has 
been  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  of  California  for  more  than  one  year  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  opening  day  of  the  semester  during  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  enroll. 

The  attention  of  the  prospective  alien  student  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  nonresident  unless,  in  addition  to  the  general  residence  requirements 
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for  tuition  purposes,  he  has  been  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  in  accordance  with  all  applicable  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
attention  of  the  prospective  student  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  22  and 
whose  parents  are  not  California  residents,  and  the  attention  of  the  veteran 
who  was  not  a  resident  of  California  at  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  the 
Armed  Forces,  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  presence  in  California  for  more 
than  one  year  does  not,  of  itself,  entitle  the  student  to  classification  as  a 
resident. 

Every  student  who  is  classified  as  a  resident  but  who  becomes  a  nonresident 
of  California  is  obliged  to  notify  the  Attorney  in  Residence  Matters  at  once. 
Application  for  a  change  in  classification  with  respect  to  a  previous  semester 
will  not  be  received  under  any  circumstances. 

A  person  incorrectly  classified  as  a  resident  student  is  subject  to  reclassifi¬ 
cation  as  a  nonresident.  If  the  incorrect  classification  resulted  from  concealed 
facts  or  untruthful  statements  made  by  him,  the  student  then  shall  be  required 
to  pay  all  tuition  fees  which  would  have  been  charged  to  him  as  a  nonresident 
student.  He  shall  be  subject  also  to  such  discipline  as  the  President  of  the 
University  may  approve. 

HOUSING 

Students  who  do  not  live  in  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives  or  friends 
may  obtain  assistance  in  locating  living  accommodations  through  the  Office 
of  Housing  Services. 

The  various  types  of  housing  available  to  students  are:  campus  residence 
halls,  private  homes  where  paying  guests  are  accepted,  sororities  or  fra¬ 
ternities,  apartments,  and  duplexes. 

Residence  Halls 

There  are  accommodations  for  2,132  single  students  in  residence  halls  on  the 
campus.  Las  Casitas,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa  Rosa  Halls  are  for  women  and 
Anacapa,  San  Miguel,  and  Las  Casitas  Halls  are  for  men.  All  resident  stu¬ 
dents  eat  in  De  la  Guerra  or  Ortega  Dining  Commons  located  near  the  resi¬ 
dence  halls.  The  price  per  semester  for  room  and  board  (20  meals  per  week)  is 
$425  for  the  Las  Casitas  Halls  and  $440  for  Anacapa,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Miguel, 
and  Santa  Rosa  Halls.  These  rates  are  subject  to  change.  The  majority  of  the 
rooms  accommodate  two  students  with  a  few  single  and  triple  rooms  available. 
Rooms  are  furnished  with  single  beds,  pillows,  linens,  dressers,  chairs,  book¬ 
cases,  and  desks.  Blankets,  bedspreads,  and  study  lamps  are  supplied  by  the 
students.  The  residence  halls  are  closed  during  the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
and  spring  recesses  and  between  semesters.  Group  life  in  the  residence  halls 
provides  an  opportunity  for  democratic  living  and  is  designed  to  contribute 
to  the  educational  experiences  of  the  student.  Special  efforts  are  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  leadership  experiences  for  the  residents. 

Accommodations  with  Private  Householders 

There  are  private  homes,  apartments,  and  duplexes  in  the  neighboring  area 
for  students  who  do  not  live  on  the  campus.  The  types  of  housing  available 
are: 

1.  Room  and  board:  $400-$425  per  person  each  semester. 

2.  Rooms  with  or  without  cooking  privileges:  $130-$200  per  person  each 
semester. 

3.  Exchange :  Rooms  in  private  homes  where  students  work  approximately 
15  hours  per  week  in  exchange  for  room  and  board. 

4.  Apartments:  $180-$270  per  person  each  semester.  Sophomore,  junior  and 
senior  women  are  eligible  to  live  in  apartments  but  must  obtain  approval 
from  parents  for  this  type  of  housing.  Upper  and  lower  division  men  are 
permitted  to  live  in  apartments. 
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Accommodations  for  Married  Students 

There  are  250  University  operated  apartments  located  near  the  campus.  These 
units  are  unfurnished,  except  for  a  stove  and  a  refrigerator,  and  rent  for  $75- 
$95  per  month  including  utilities. 

Other  housing  is  available  in  Santa  Barbara,  Goleta  and  Isla  Yista.  The 
Housing  Services  Office  maintains  a  bulletin  board  with  current  rentals  which 
include  apartments,  duplexes,  and  houses. 

Sororities  and  Fraternities 

The  eight  sororities  and  nine  fraternities  own  or  lease  houses  near  the  campus 
and  provide  lodging  and  meals  for  their  members  (see  section  on  student 
activities). 

General  Information 

There  are  listings  of  off-campus  housing  available  to  any  student  who  desires 
to  call  in  person  at  the  Housing  Services  Office.  It  is  recommended  that  ar¬ 
rangements  be  made  by  the  student  directly  with  the  householder  rather  than 
by  mail.  There  should  be  a  clear  understanding  by  both  parties,  preferably  in 
writing,  as  to  rental  prices,  intended  length  of  stay,  charges  to  be  made  during 
vacation  periods,  etc.  When  an  accommodation  is  engaged,  it  is  expected 
that  the  student  will  remain  the  entire  semester.  The  off-campus  houses  are 
located  in  Santa  Barbara,  ten  miles  from  the  campus;  in  Goleta,  two  miles 
from  the  campus;  and  in  Isla  Vista,  adjacent  to  the  west  edge  of  the  campus. 
Public  buses  run  on  a  regular  schedule  from  Santa  Barbara  to  the  campus 
and  the  fare  is  30  cents  each  way. 

Advice  and  more  information  about  living  accommodations  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  the  Office  of  Housing  Services,  Building  402,  Room  215. 
Applications  for  housing  are  accepted  beginning  July  1  of  each  year  for  the 
fall  semester  of  the  following  calendar  year.  (For  example,  a  student  plan¬ 
ning  to  enter  in  the  fall  of  1964  may  apply  beginning  July  1,  1963.)  Early 
application  is  encouraged  because  rooms  on  the  campus  are  reserved  in 
chronological  order  of  application. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  has  a  number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  available  to 
entering  students,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  as  well  as  to  those  already  in 
attendance.  A  circular  on  Undergraduate  Scholarships  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Scholarship  and  Loan  Office.  The  rating  of  candidates  for  scholarships  is 
based  on  excellence  in  high  school  or  college  scholarship,  financial  need,  char¬ 
acter,  and  promise.  Each  year  a  number  of  Regents  Scholarships  are  also 
awarded.  These  are  for  periods  of  two  or  four  years  to  entering  freshmen 
and  juniors  (either  resident  students  or  those  transferring  from  other  in¬ 
stitutions).  These  awards  are  based  on  demonstrated  academic  achievement 
and  promise,  regardless  of  financial  need.  Applications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Chancellor. 

Beginning  with  the  academic  year  1964-1965,  the  deadline  for  filing  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  February  15,  1964  for  all  entering  students  and  January  15 
for  all  continuing  students.  Transcripts  of  high  school  record  through  first 
semester  of  senior  year  must  be  sent  directly  to  the  Committee  on  Under¬ 
graduate  Honors,  Scholarships  and  Prizes;  University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara;  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

The  California  (Berkeley)  Alumni  Association  also  makes  available  a 
number  of  scholarships  for  entering  students,  which  are  tenable  on  any  of 
the  campuses  of  the  University.  Blanks  which  give  all  necessary  information 
for  application  for  these  scholarships  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee 
on  Undergraduate  Scholarships,  University  of  California,  Berkeley  4,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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Information  about  scholarships  and  fellowships  for  graduate  students  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division. 

PRIZES 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  University,  prizes  are  available  to 
students  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  donors.  Informa¬ 
tion  about  these  competitions  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper. 

GRANTS-IN-AID 

Grants-in-Aid  consisting  of  monies  to  help  defray  expenses  of  students  have 
been  donated  by  the  Affiliates  of  the  University  and  other  interested  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  in  the  community.  These  funds  are  usually  for  no  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  Incidental  Fee  and  are  often  designated  for  students 
studying  in  special  fields  of  endeavor.  Students  interested  in  and  qualifying 
for  such  assistance  should  contact  the  departmental  office  of  their  major 
field  of  study  or  the  Dean  of  Students  Office  for  information. 

Also,  funds  have  been  donated  by  the  Santa  Barbara  County  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults  and  Hillside  House  for  the  study  of,  and  work 
with,  cerebral  palsied  children,  and  these  funds  have  been  allotted  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  students  professionally  interested  in  the  field  of  speech  correction. 

LOANS 

The  federal  government,  various  organizations,  and  individuals  have  con¬ 
tributed  toward  the  creation  of  several  student  loan  funds.  The  gifts  for  this 
purpose  are  administered  by  the  University  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  donors  and  the  administrative  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  loans  are  made  without  interest  while 
the  student  is  in  the  University.  Students  in  good  standing  who  are  facing 
emergencies  should  apply  to  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  for  further 
information.  Loans  are  available  from  the  following: 

California  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  Loan  Fund 

Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

David  Gray,  Jr.,  Loan  Fund 

Willis  Edwin  Leonard  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Ednah  Rich  Morse  Loan  Fund 

Isabelle  Price  Loan  Fund 

Santa  Barbara  County  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  Foreign  Students 
Loan  Fund 

Santa  Barbara  Senior  Loan  Fund 
Schurer  O.  Werner  Memorial  Loan  Fund 
Warren  E.  Schutt  Memorial  Loan  Fund 
Pioneer  Memorial  Student  Loan  Fund 

Laura  E.  Settle  California  Retired  Teachers  Association  Fund 
Elias  Hick  and  Edward  Jones  Foreign  Students  Loan  Fund 
National  Defense  Educational  Act  Loan  Fund 
Los  Rancheros  Pobres  Loan  Fund 

Small  short-term  loans  are  also  available  for  undergraduates  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Students’  Business  Office. 


STUDENT  SERVICES  AND  ACTIVITIES 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

A  Student  Health  Service,  staffed  by  licensed  physicians  and  registered 
nurses,  is  maintained  by  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara.  Its  purpose 
is  to  conserve  time  for  classwork  and  studies  by  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  the  majority  of  injuries  and  illnesses  which  students  might  incur  during 
their  enrollment  on  the  Santa  Barbara  campus.  In  addition,  all  required 
physical  examinations  are  performed  at  the  Health  Center,  one  of  which  is  the 
physical  examination  necessary  for  all  students  entering  for  the  first  time  or 
returning  after  an  absence  of  one  semester  or  more,  or  after  having  discon¬ 
tinued  school  because  of  illness. 

Each  student  registering  in  the  fall  and  continuing  through  the  spring 
semester,  and  each  student  registering  in  the  spring  semester  may,  at  need, 
have  such  medical  care  as  the  Student  Health  Service  is  staffed  and  equipped 
to  provide  from  the  first  day  of  the  semester  in  which  the  student  first  regis¬ 
ters  during  the  academic  year  to  the  last  day  of  the  spring  semester  of  the 
same  academic  year,  or  to  the  date  of  official  withdrawal  from  the  University. 
Additional  service  may  be  provided  for  seven  days  after  the  last  day  of  the 
semester  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Student  Health  Service.  Any 
prospective  registrant  who  receives  health  service  and  who  does  not  register 
for  the  next  following  semester  shall  be  required  to  pay  toward  the  cost  of  the 
service  rendered  him  up  to  the  amount  of  the  incidental  fee. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  this  service  is  made  possible  by  the  Incidental 
Fees  of  the  students,  but  is  not  a  total  health  insurance  plan;  therefore,  the 
services  are  limited  by  the  staff  and  facilities  available.  A  supplementary 
Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Plan  for  students  may  be  purchased  at  the 
Associated  Students’  Business  Office.  This  low-cost  plan  covers  students  when 
away  from  the  campus  and  during  vacations.  It  is  also  available  for  wives  or 
children. 

If  a  student  is  hospitalized  and  it  becomes  obvious  he  cannot  expect  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  classes  successfully,  he  will  not  be  discharged  to  his  home  or  family 
physician  until  he  can  be  safely  moved. 

It  is  recommended  that  prospective  students  have  existing  physical  defects 
corrected  prior  to  enrollment  at  Santa  Barbara.  The  Student  Health  Service 
will  be  unable  to  assume  responsibility  for  treatment  of  abnormalities  present 
at  the  time  of  admission,  or  for  visual  or  dental  defects. 

The  student  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Health  Service  may  sup¬ 
plement  but  does  not  supplant  the  family  physician.  Full  and  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion  is  encouraged  between  student,  Student  Health  Service,  and  the  family 
physician. 

STUDENT  COUNSELING 

The  counseling  program  at  Santa  Barbara  gives  attention  to  the  individual 
needs  and  capabilities  of  all  students. 

Students  who  contemplate  attending  the  University  may  receive  advice  from 
the  deans  and  department  chairmen.  After  admission  the  student  is  assigned 
an  academic  adviser  by  his  department  chairman.  The  student  must  consult  his 
adviser  for  assistance  in  all  curricular  matters  and  program  planning. 

The  Dean  of  Students  and  his  staff  are  available  for  discussion  and  advice 
in  regard  to  general  orientation  to  college  life,  study  techniques,  study  loads, 
social  problems,  housing,  employment,  loans,  scholarships,  vocational  plan¬ 
ning,  and  personal  problems.  The  Foreign  Student  Adviser  is  available  for 
special  consultation  in  the  Dean’s  office. 
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Through  the  Counseling  Center,  students  are  provided  professional  assist¬ 
ance  in  educational  and  vocational  planning,  and  with  personal  problems  that 
might  be  a  deterrent  to  the  student’s  progress  in  the  University. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  is  responsible  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  curricula  followed  by  all  students  in  that  college.  He  counsels  students 
in  regard  to  the  nature  and  organization  of  majors,  changes  in  majors,  and 
the  general  education  program. 

Deans  of  the  Schools  of  Education  and  Engineering  provide  advice  and 
counsel  with  regard  to  programs  of  study  and  other  problems  related  to 
professional  preparation  in  their  areas  of  study. 

INFORMATION  FOR  VETERANS 

Veterans  and  war  orphans  eligible  for  educational  benefits  should  obtain  an 
authorization  certificate  from  the  United  States  Veterans  Administration 
Regional  Office  at  49  Fourth  Street,  San  Francisco  3,  or  1380  South  Sepulveda 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  25,  California.  This  certificate  should  be  filed  at  the 
time  of  registration  with  the  Dean  of  Students,  Room  116,  Building  402. 
State  veterans  and  veterans’  dependents  may  obtain  authorization  from  the 
State  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Division  of  Educational  Assistance, 
P.  O.  Box  1559,  Sacramento  7;  or  350  McAllister  Street,  San  Francisco  2; 
or  1736  Westwood  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  24,  California.  State  veterans  and 
dependents  will  report  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  where  they  may 
obtain  deferment  of  fees. 

All  veterans  and  veterans’  dependents  should  be  prepared  to  maintain 
themselves  financially  for  a  period  of  from  60  to  75  days  pending  receipt 
of  their  first  subsistence  checks. 

Eight  units  of  elective  credit  with  a  grade  of  C  may  be  allowed  to  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  veterans  or  continuing  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
have  completed  four  or  more  months  of  active  duty.  Petitions  for  these  units 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

Matters  relating  to  the  deferment  of  students  eligible  under  Selective  Service 
are  handled  by  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  Building  402,  Room  116. 
Certifications  regarding  enrollment,  class  standing  and  other  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  will  be  submitted  to  the  student’s  Selective  Service  board  upon 
request.  To  be  considered  for  deferment  by  Selective  Service,  the  student 
must  be  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  instruction.  For  undergraduates  this 
consists  of  at  least  30  units  per  year  (July  1  to  June  30)  and  must  in¬ 
clude  at  least  12  units  passed  each  semester.  Noncredit  courses  such  as 
Subject  A  are  not  included.  Students  who  plan  to  seek  deferment  continu¬ 
ously  until  qualified  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  should  understand  that  present 
policies  of  Selective  Service  permit  continuous  deferment  only  through 
the  eighth  semester  of  college  residence,  including  not  only  the  period  of 
residence  at  the  University  of  California,  but  also  all  semesters  spent  at 
junior  colleges  or  other  collegiate  institutions.  Students  should  plan  course 
sequences  for  several  semesters  ahead  so  that  prerequisites  for  all  desired 
advanced  courses  can  be  satisfied  within  the  eight-semester  period.  To  qualify 
as  a  full-time  graduate  student,  the  student  must  be  in  residence,  actually 
spend  full  time  on  his  studies,  and  meet  the  criteria  generally  applied  for 
normal  progress  toward  the  degree — that  is,  two  years  or  less  for  the  master’s 
degree  and  four  years  or  less  for  the  doctor’s  degree  (including  time  spent 
working  toward  the  master’s  degree,  if  taken).  Students  desiring  deferment 
on  the  basis  of  enrollment  in  the  R.O.T.C.  program  should  consult  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Military  Science. 
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STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

The  faculty  expects  a  student  to  devote  the  major  part  of  his  time  to  his 
studies.  Although  many  students  plan  to  earn  part  or  all  of  their  expenses, 
it  is  strongly  advised  that  students  attempt  no  outside  employment  until  they 
have  made  satisfactory  adjustments  to  the  demands  of  their  academic  work 
and  of  university  life.  Some  students  are  able  to  carry  an  average  program 
and  from  ten  to  twenty  hours  of  outside  work  without  jeopardizing  scholar¬ 
ship,  health,  or  participation  in  college  activities.  It  is  recommended  that 
lower  classmen  plan  to  worJc  no  more  than  twenty  hours  a  week.  Outside  em¬ 
ployment  should  be  reduced  or  discontinued  if  it  interferes  with  academic 
work,  since  the  student’s  first  responsibility  is  to  his  studies.  Applications  for 
part-time  work  are  made  through  the  Educational  Placement  Service,  Building 
406,  Room  111. 

If  a  student  is  largely  self-supporting  or  not  in  good  health,  he  must  con¬ 
sider  at  the  outset  that  more  than  the  minimal  number  of  semesters  may  be 
necessary  to  obtain  a  degree. 

A  student  should  not  arrange  for  employment  until  his  academic  program 
is  planned  for  the  semester.  If  his  program  does  not  permit  regular  working 
hours  throughout  the  semester,  the  student  should  seek  employment  of  shorter 
duration  or  irregular  hours  which  may  be  fitted  into  his  program.  There  are 
part-time  jobs  available  for  women  and  men;  however,  it  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  at  the  time  of  registration  to  place  each  student  desiring  employment. 

Men  and  women  students  interested  in  working  part  time  should  inform  the 
Office  of  Part-Time  Placement.  Placement  in  part-time  employment  is  ar¬ 
ranged  by  this  office.  There  are  opportunities  for  various  types  of  employ¬ 
ment,  including  work  on  an  exchange  basis  for  board  and  room. 

Any  student  employed  ten  or  more  hours  per  week  should  so  notify  the 
Office  of  tlie  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

To  assist  students  in  securing  employment,  both  while  in  college  and  upon 
graduation,  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  has  established  a 
Placement  Service  which  includes  an  Office  of  Educational  Placement  and 
an  Office  of  Industrial  Placement. 

The  Office  of  Educational  Placement  comprises  a  University-wide  service 
under  the  Statewide  Director  of  Educational  Placement,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  University  Dean  of  Educational  Relations.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  coordination  and  policy  development  of  the  Offices  of  Educational 
Placement  maintained  on  each  campus  of  the  University.  The  Offices  are 
maintained  for  the  mutual  service  of  employing  officials  and  the  University’s 
graduates. 

An  individual  folder  for  each  student  is  prepared  and  maintained  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  Office  of  Educational  Placement,  either  in  the  active  or  inactive 
file,  depending  upon  the  status  of  the  registrant.  The  same  interest  is  main¬ 
tained  in  former  students  as  in  those  who  are  just  completing  work  at  the 
University,  and  the  services  of  the  Office  of  Educational  Placement  are  avail¬ 
able  to  former  students  upon  their  request.  The  University  reserves  the  right 
to  recommend  only  those  persons  who  are  considered  to  be  fully  qualified. 
The  aim  is  to  recommend  the  best  available  persons,  considering  former  stu¬ 
dents  and  those  currently  graduating. 

The  Office  of  Industrial  Placement,  designed  for  men  and  women  graduates 
majoring  in  fields  other  than  teaching,  arranges  on-campus  interviews  with 
industrial  recruiters  and  assists  students  in  securing  full-time  positions  upon 
graduation.  In  addition,  the  services  of  the  Office  are  available  to  those  seek¬ 
ing  part-time  employment  while  attending  the  University. 
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There  is  no  guarantee  that  positions  will  be  obtained  for  students,  but 
every  reasonable  effort  is  made  in  their  behalf.  All  candidates  for  positions 
are  expected  to  reimburse  the  Office  of  Educational  Placement  and  the  Office  of 
Industrial  Placement  for  telephone  messages  and  telegrams  found  necessary 
by  Placement  Interviewers  in  transactions  in  behalf  of  the  students.  Accumu¬ 
lative  placement  records  are  maintained  for  each  registrant,  but  transcripts 
of  scholastic  records  must  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Eegistrar  of  the 
University. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  STUDENTS 

The  undergraduate  student  self-government  is  organized  and  administered 
by  the  Associated  Students.  All  undergraduates  hold  membership  by  virtue 
of  paying  the  required  ASUCSB  membership  fee  at  registration.  The  organi¬ 
zation  has  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  working  system  of  committees  and 
boards.  It  provides  a  spectrum  of  activities  which  contribute  to  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  undergraduate’s  college  experience. 

Members  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  Associated  Stu¬ 
dents,  to  a  subscription  to  the  campus  newspaper,  El  Gaucho,  and  a  free 
copy  of  the  yearbook,  La  Cumbre.  Other  benefits  include  free  admissions  to 
athletic  events,  reduced  admissions  to  dramatic,  social,  and  similar  events 
which  are  part  of  the  program  of  the  Associated  Students. 

The  Association  offices  are  located  in  the  Student  Union  area.  The  stu¬ 
dents  own  and  operate  the  Campus  Bookstore  and  Food  Service  located  in 
the  Student  Union.  The  A.S.  Business  Manager’s  Office  supervises  the  busi¬ 
ness  operations  of  the  Association  and  also  offers  a  variety  of  services  such 
as  check  cashing,  health  insurance,  and  small  short-term  loans. 

THE  STUDENT  UNION 

Within  the  Student  Union  are  lounge  and  meeting  rooms,  the  Student  Book 
Store,  the  Associated  Students  offices,  the  Student  Union  Coffee  Shop,  Barber 
Shop,  and  other  facilities  incident  to  student  activities  on  campus.  This 
facility  is  operated  by  the  Associated  Students. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Student  Organizations.  The  major  student  organizations  include  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Students,  the  Associated  Women  Students,  and  departmental  and  class 
organizations. 

Residence  Hall  Organizations.  Students  in  residence  halls  are  organized  in 
living  groups  and  conduct  social,  recreational,  and  cultural  activities  for  their 
members.  All  these  organizations  are  integrated  by  means  of  a  Eesidence 
Hall  Association.  Student  government  at  this  level  is  coordinated  with  the 
Associated  Students  through  participation  of  Eesidence  Hall  Association 
Council  members  on  appropriate  Associated  Student  committees  and  boards. 

Sororities  and  Fraternities:  There  are  eight  national  sororities  and  nine 
national  fraternities.  These  function  through  the  Panhellenic  Council  and 
the  Interfraternity  Council  respectively.  New  women  students  may  apply  for 
Fall  Eush  after  July  1,  1963.  The  deadline  for  return  of  completed  application 
forms  will  be  given  on  application  material.  Further  information  about  these 
organizations  may  be  secured  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Phrateres.  This  is  a  women’s  international  social  and  service  organization 
open  to  all  women  students. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  offers 
opportunity  for  membership  in  many  national  honorary  professional  fraterni¬ 
ties,  national  and  local  service  organizations,  and  special-interest  groups. 
There  are  seven  academic  honorary  organizations  and  seven  honorary  service 
organizations  as  listed  below.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  departmental 
clubs  not  listed. 
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Honorary  Organizations 

Cal  Club  (lntercampus)  Pi  Sigma  Alpha  (Political  Science) 

Delta  Phi  Upsilon  (Early  Childhood  Scabbard  and  Blade  (Military  Sci- 
^  Education)  ence) 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  (Education)  Theta  Alpha  Phi  (Dramatics) 

Phi  Alpha  Theta  (History) 

Honorary  Service  Organizations 

Block  C  (Lettermen)  Crown  and  Scepter  (Senior  Women) 

Blue  Key  National  (Upperclassmen)  Spurs  (Sophomore  Women) 

Chimes  (Junior  Women)  Squires  (Sophomore  Men) 

Colonel’s  Coeds  (ROTC  support) 

Student  Activities.  The  Associated  Students  sponsors  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper,  a  yearbook,  a  directory,  a  program  of  intercollegiate  athletics, 
debating,  radio  programs,  speech  contests,  dramatics,  a  dance  concert,  musical 
productions,  assembly  programs,  and  a  special  program  of  dances,  picnics, 
and  forums. 

Eligibility  for  Office  in  Student  Organizations.  In  order  to  be  a  candidate 
for  office,  or  to  maintain  an  office,  a  student  must  have  a  total  scholastic 
average  of  at  least  a  grade  C,  and  must  have  earned  at  least  a  grade  C  average 
the  previous  semester  and  carry  a  program  of  no  less  than  12  units,  unless 
practice  teaching  is  a  part  of  the  program. 

STUDENT  MAIL 

Students  residing  on  campus  may  receive  mail  addressed  to  them  as  follows: 
Name;  Residence  Hall;  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara;  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  California.  A  United  States  Post  Office  substation  is  located  in  the  De  la 
Guerra  Dining  Commons  complex.  Its  services  include  selling  stamps  and 
money  orders,  mailing  insured  or  other  packages,  handling  all  lands  of  mail, 
and  renting  locked  mail  boxes. 

Students  living  off  campus  may  have  their  mail  sent  directly  to  their  college 
residences  or  they  may  wish  to  use  the  University  substation.  They  are  eligible 
to  rent  the  locked  mail  boxes  which  would  afford  them  the  opportunity  of 
picking  up  mail  at  their  convenience. 


THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 


The  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  offers  graduate  programs 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  and  to 
the  general  secondary,  junior  college,  and  pupil  personnel  services  teaching 
credentials. 

Applications  for  graduate  standing  will  be  received  from  graduates  of  rec¬ 
ognized  colleges  and  universities.  The  basis  of  selection  will  be  promise  of 
success  in  the  proposed  work,  as  judged  largely  by  the  previous  college  record. 
The  student’s  undergraduate  program  must  have  been,  of  such  character  as 
to  furnish  an  adequate  foundation  for  advanced  academic  study. 

INFORMATION  CONCERNING  GRADUATE  STUDY 

All  persons  seeking  graduate  standing  must  apply  to  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  Division.  Each  applicant  must  file  two  copies  of  a  formal 
application  and  two  official  transcripts  of  his  record  from  each  college  and 
university  he  has  attended,  not  later  than  August  1  for  the  fall  semester,  and 
not  later  than  December  1  for  the  ensuing  spring  semester.  The  application 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  Division ;  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara;  Santa  Barbara,  California.  The  applications  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  money  order  or  bank  draft  for  $5  in  payment  of  the  application  fee. 
Payment  should  be  made  for  the  exact  amount,  and  checks,  drafts,  or  money 
orders  should  be  made  payable  to  The  Begents  of  the  University  of  California. 

Approval  of  an  application  for  graduate  admission  does  not  constitute  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  accept  the  applicant  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  a  degree  or  to  recommend  him  for  a  credential.  Certain  requirements 
must  be  met  while  in  graduate  standing  prior  to  a  student’s  becoming  for¬ 
mally  a  candidate  for  a  degree  or  receiving  the  recommendation  for  a  cre¬ 
dential.  Moreover,  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  or  withdraw 
from  any  student  the  privilege  of  candidacy  or  of  recommendation  prior  to 
the  completion  of  requirements  for  a  degree  or  credential. 

A  limited  number  of  teaching  assistantships  are  available.  More  specific 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  chairman  of  the  department  of  the 
subject  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  teach. 

Students  admitted  to  graduate  status  will  normally  be  enrolled  in  either  or 
both  of  two  programs:  (A)  that  leading  to  a  graduate  degree,  and  (B)  that 
leading  to  recommendations  for  the  general  secondary,  junior  college,  or 
pupil  personnel  credentials.  With  good  reason  a  student  will  be  admitted  to 
graduate  status  without  degree  or  credential  objectives  and  may  enroll  in 
those  graduate  courses  to  which  the  dean,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  will  admit  him. 

Waiver  of  Nonresident  Tuition  Fee  for  Graduate  Students.  In  exceptional 
cases,  the  tuition  fee  may  be  remitted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  students  in 
regular  graduate  status  who  have  distinguished  scholarship  records  and  are 
carrying  full  programs  of  work  toward  higher  degrees.  Irrespective  of  how 
distinguished  his  scholarship  may  have  been,  a  graduate  student  will  not  be 
exempted  from  payment  of  the  tuition  fee  if  he  is  carrying  some  lower  division 
courses  merely  for  his  cultural  advancement.  Foreign  students  whose  tuitions 
are  paid  by  their  governments  are  in  no  case  eligible  for  remission  of  the 
nonresident  fee. 

The  term  distinguished  scholarship  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
exemption  from  the  payment  of  the  tuition  fee  will  be  interpreted  as  follows: 
The  scholarship  standing  must  have  been  excellent  throughout  a  period  of 
no  less  than  two  years  just  preceding  the  time  of  application  for  this 
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privilege.  Moreover,  only  students  from  institutions  of  high  standing  in 
scholarly  work  will  be  considered.  Only  the  decidedly  exceptional  student  will 
be  eligible  for  privilege  of  exemption  from  the  payment  of  tuition  if  he  is  a 
nonresident.  Students  exempted  from  the  tuition  fee  pay  only  the  incidental 
fee.  Petitions  for  exemption  from  the  nonresident  tuition  fee  must  be  filed 
with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division  before  registration.  The  privilege 
of  exemption  from  the  nonresident  tuition  fee  may  be  revoked  at  any  time 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division  if  in  his  judgment 
a  student  fails  to  maintain  distinguished  scholarship,  or  if  he  proves  himself 
unworthy  in  other  respects.  Exemption  will  be  granted  for  only  one  semester 
in  advance. 

Students  seeking  exemption  from  this  fee  will  be  required  to  file  a  separate 
petition  for  each  semester  that  they  are  classified  as  nonresidents. 

STUDY-LIST  LIMITS 

The  maximum  programs  for  which  graduate  students  may  register  are  given 
in  the  table  below.  Study  lists  exceeding  these  limits  may  be  accepted  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division. 


Full-Time  Graduate 
Students 

Teaching  Assistants* 

Persons  Employed 

Full  Time 

Grad- 

Under- 

Total 

Units 

Grad- 

Under- 

Total 

Units 

Grad- 

Under- 

Total 

Units 

uate 

graduate 

uate 

graduate 

uate 

graduate 

Units 

Units 

Units 

Units 

Units 

Units 

0 

18 

16 

0 

12 

12 

0 

6 

6 

1 

15 

16 

1 

11 

12 

1 

5 

6 

2 

13 

15 

2 

9 

11 

2 

4 

6 

3 

12 

15 

3 

8 

11 

3 

3 

6 

4 

11 

15 

4 

7 

11 

4 

2 

6 

5 

9 

14 

5 

5 

10 

6 

8 

14 

6 

4 

10 

7 

7 

14 

/ 

3 

10 

8 

5 

13 

8 

1 

9 

9 

4 

13 

9 

0 

9 

10 

3 

13 

11 

1 

12 

12 

0 

12 

*  The  minimum  program  a  teaching  or  research  assistant  must  register  for,  attend,  and 
complete,  's  6  units  of  upper  division  and/or  graduate  courses. 


THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Majors  are  offered  in  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  economics,  English,  French, 
geology,  history,  mathematics,  applied  mathematics,  music,  philosophy,  physi¬ 
cal  education,  physics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  Spanish, 
speech  and  drama,  and  zoology. 

Applicants  for  the  Master's  Degree 

A  student  may  apply  for  graduate  standing  to  seek  the  master’s  degree  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Admission.  No  student  may  be  admitted  to  the  program  for  the  master’s 
degree  without  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  his  department  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division. 
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2.  Preparation.  The  student’s  baccalaureate  training  must  be  substantially 
equivalent,  both  as  to  the  major  and  in  general  education,  to  that  re¬ 
quired  by  the  University  of  California. 

3.  Residence.  Students  in  master’s  programs  will  spend  two  semesters  in 
residence  on  the  Santa  Barbara  campus ;  at  least  one  semester  must  fall 
within  a  regular  session  and  will  normally  be  composed  predominantly 
of  course  work  in  the  major,  exclusive  of  thesis  work.  Waiver  of  resi¬ 
dence  requirements  will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  Division. 

4.  Program.  The  program  of  every  student  who  is  seeking  the  master’s 
degree  must  be  approved  by  his  department.  In  Plan  I  (Thesis)  at  least 
20  units  (including  no  fewer  than  8  graduate  units)  are  required.  In 
Plan  II  (Comprehensive  Examination)  24  units  (including  no  fewer 
than  12  graduate  units)  are  required.  Students  seeking  the  master’s 
degree  may  enroll  in  courses  numbered  198  and  199,  but  may  not  utilize 
them  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  this  degree.  Lower  division  courses 
are  not  applied  toward  an  advanced  degree.  Further  information  re¬ 
garding  graduate  course  requirements  may  be  obtained  from  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department. 

5.  Candidacy.  Admission  to  candidacy  is  not  automatic.  Approximately 
one  semester  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  requirements  for  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree,  an  applicant  for  the  degree  must  make  formal  petition  for 
advancement  to  candidacy.  Further  details  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division. 

6.  Standards  of  Scholarship.  Only  upper  division  and  graduate  courses  in 
which  the  student  is  assigned  grades  A,  B,  or  C  may  be  counted  in 
satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  the  master’s  degree.  Furthermore, 
the  student  must  maintain  an  average  of  at  least  three  grade  points 
per  unit  in  those  courses  during  his  residence  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  a  graduate  student. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is  offered  in  biology,  chemistry,  history, 
mathematics,  physics,  political  science,  and  psychology.  Doctoral  programs 
in  several  additional  fields  are  being  prepared  so  that  additions  to  the  pro¬ 
grams  listed  above  may  be  initiated  in  the  near  future. 

Applicants  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

An  applicant  for  graduate  standing  to  seek  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy  is  subject  to  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Admission.  Admission  to  graduate  standing  in  the  master’s  degree  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  imply  entrance  to  the  doctoral  program.  A  student  will 
be  accepted  in  the  doctoral  program  only  with  the  approval  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  chairman  and  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division. 

2.  Preparation.  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate 
standing  (as  described  above  relative  to  the  master’s  degree),  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  baccalaureate  training  must  have  fitted  him  for  significant  re¬ 
search  in  the  subject  of  his  specialty.  Although  the  doctorate  is  a  research 
degree,  it  is  understood  that  his  general  education  will  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  the  equivalent  of  that  required  by  the  University  of  California 
and  that  his  undergraduate  major  will  largely  have  prepared  him  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  comprehensive  examination.  If  a  student 
is  admitted  to  the  doctoral  program  with  deficiencies  in  any  of  these 
requirements,  he  is  expected  to  remove  the  deficiencies  before  advance¬ 
ment  to  candidacy. 
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3.  Eesidence.  Students  in  doctoral  programs  will  spend  four  semesters  in 
residence  on  the  Santa  Barbara  campus;  twro  consecutive  semesters  of 
residence  must  be  completed  in  regular  session  prior  to  advancement  to 
candidacy.  Waiver  of  residence  requirements  will  be  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division. 

4.  Program.  The  doctorate  is  a  research  degree  and  is  granted  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  student’s  dissertation  committee  after  he  has 
satisfied  his  examining  committee  and  been  advanced  to  candidacy.  It 
is  not  granted  automatically  upon  the  completion  of  any  list  of  courses 
and  residence  requirements  but  rather  reflects  professional  excellence  as 
judged  by  his  performance.  The  specific  program  by  which  the  student 
will  prepare  himself  for  such  performance  is  determined  by  his  exami¬ 
nation  committee,  normally  under  the  chairmanship  of  his  major  pro¬ 
fessor.  Each  program  will  be  designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
the  student  concerned. 

5.  Candidacy.  Advancement  to  candidacy  is  earned  by  passing  examinations 
in  two  modern  foreign  languages  (usually  German  or  Russian  and  French 
or  Spanish)  demonstrably  useful  in  the  literature  of  the  student’s  special 
area  of  study  followed  by  a  comprehensive  examination  in  his  major 
subject.  The  comprehensive  examination  may  be  taken  toward  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  residence.  The  student  is  required  to  file  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  advancement  to  candidacy. 

6.  Standards  of  Scholarship.  The  rules  of  scholarship  described  above  under 
the  Master’s  Degree  apply  also  to  students  in  the  doctoral  program. 

For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  his  major  subject  and  to  the  ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the  Graduate 
Division,  Santa  Barbara. 


*THE  GENERAL  SECONDARY  CREDENTIAL 


The  California  general  secondary  credential  authorizes  the  holder  to  teach 
any  or  all  subjects  in  California  (with  the  exception  of  classes  organized 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  and  State  Vocational  Education  Acts) 
in  all  grades  of  any  junior  college,  senior  high  school,  four-year  high  school, 
junior  high  school,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  elementary  school. 

A  student  must  apply  for  graduate  standing  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  general  secondary  credential. 


Majors  and  minors  are  offered  in  the  following  subjects: 


Geology  (comprises  physical  science  major) 
Physics 

Physical  Science  (major  only) 

Social  Studies 
Anthropology 
Asian  Studies 
Economics 
Geography 
Hispanic  Civilization 
History 

Political  Science 
Social  Sciences  Combination 
Sociology 
Speech  and  Drama 


Art 

Biology 
Classics 
English 

Foreign  Language 
French 
German 
Latin 
Spanish 

Home  Economics 
Mathematics 
Music 

Physical  Education 
Physical  Science 
Chemistry 

In  addition,  minors  are  offered  in  Military  Science  and  Russian. 


*  See  note  following  “Credential  Programs,”  page  95. 
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Applications  for  Recommendation  for  the 
Genera]  Secondary  Credential 

An  applicant  for  this  credential  is  subject  to  the  following  regulations  as  well 
as  to  those  imposed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education: 

1.  Admission.  No  student  may  be  admitted  as  an  applicant  for  the  general 
secondary  credential  unless  his  application  is  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  department  of  his  teaching  major,  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division. 

2.  Preparation.  The  student’s  baccalaureate  training  must  be  substantially 
the  same  as  that  required  in  the  field  of  his  teaching  major  at  Santa 
Barbara.  The  applicant’s  undergraduate  program  must  exhibit  breadth 
in  general  education  in  such  fields  as  the  fine  arts,  languages  and 
literature,  the  sciences,  psychology,  philosophy,  and  the  social  sciences. 
Deficiencies  in  this  regard  must  be  removed  prior  to  admission  to  can¬ 
didacy  as  prescribed  by  the  chairman  of  the  department  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  major  and  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division. 

3.  Scholarship.  Admission  into  the  general  secondary  credential  program 
requires  a  2.5  grade-point  average  for  all  work  taken  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years  and  a  2.75  grade-point  average  for  work  taken  in  the  major 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  In  applying  these  standards,  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division  may  give  some  consideration  to  high 
scores  attained  on  the  achievement  tests  of  a  recognized  national  testing 
service. 

Every  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  Santa  Barbara  campus 
as  an  applicant  for  the  general  secondary  credential  must  maintain  an 
over-all  minimum  grade-point  average  of  2.75  in  all  upper  division  and 
graduate  courses  undertaken  by  him.  A  student  who  fails  to  maintain 
these  standards  of  scholarship  is  subject  to  dismissal  from  the  creden¬ 
tial  program. 

4.  j Residence.  The  residence  requirements  for  recommendation  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  secondary  credential  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  master’s  degree. 

5.  Program.  The  program  of  every  student  who  is  seeking  the  general 
secondary  credential  must  be  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  his  teaching  major,  in  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Education.  In  addition,  a  teaching  minor  is  required ;  the  minor  may  be 
completed  before  graduation  or  during  the  graduate  year.  With  the 
consent  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
Division,  certain  nonteaching  majors  (as  psychology)  are  acceptable  if 
supported  by  two  teaching  minors. 

To  be  recommended  for  the  credential,  the  student  in  his  graduate 
year  must  complete  at  least  24  units  of  upper  division  and/or  graduate 
work,  6  of  which  must  be  in  his  major  and/or  minor  subject  fields  and 
at  least  6  units  in  professional  education.  At  least  20  of  these  units 
must  be  earned  while  in  residence  on  this  campus.  A  total  of  24  units  in 
education  is  required;  6  or  more  of  these  units  should  be  completed 
before  graduation  if  the  credential  program  is  completed  in  2  graduate 
semesters.  For  proper  sequence  of  courses  see  page  98. 

Assignment  to  student  teaching  is  not  automatic.  Certain  preliminary 
steps  must  be  taken  by  the  student. 

1.  Prerequisite  education  courses  should  be  begun  no  later  than  the 
first  semester  of  the  senior  year,  but  preferably  earlier. 

2.  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  semester  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  a  student  teaching  assignment,  the  student  must  file 
with  his  major  department  an  application  for  student  teaching. 
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If  approved  by  the  department,  this  application  is  forwarded  within 
2  weeks  to  the  Director  of  Supervised  Teaching. 

3.  The  Education  190  procedures  course  in  the  major  and  a  general 
education  procedures  course  (S  190A)  or  a  procedures  course  in  the 
minor  must  be  completed  or  in  process  during  the  semester  of  ap¬ 
plication.  These  four  units  of  procedures  must  be  taken  on  the 
Santa  Barbara  campus. 

4.  The  applicant  must:  (1)  pass  a  proficiency  test  in  statutory  sub¬ 
jects,  (2)  demonstrate  proficiency  in  oral  expression,  and  (3)  pass 
a  preliminary  health  examination.  For  further  details  see  Super¬ 
vised  Teaching,  pages  100-101. 

The  application  for  student  teaching  is  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on 
Teaching  Eligibility.  After  the  application  has  been  approved,  a  student 
teaching  assignment  is  made  by  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Supervised 
Teaching. 


*THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  CREDENTIAL 

The  California  junior  college  credential  authorizes  the  holder  to  teach  only 
in  grades  13  and  14.  Applications  will  be  received  from  students  concurrently 
registered  in  an  M.A.  program  at  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  and  from  holders  of  Master’s  degrees  from  recognized  colleges  and 
universities.  The  basis  of  selection  will  be  promise  of  success  in  the  proposed 
work,  as  judged  largely  by  previous  college  record,  recommendation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department  in  which  the  Master’s  degree  is  taken,  a  personal 
interview  with  advisers  in  the  School  of  Education,  and  approval  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division.  See  pages  98-99  for  specific  course  require¬ 
ments. 


*  PUPIL  PERSONNEL  SERVICES  CREDENTIAL 

The  pupil  personnel  services  credential  is  offered  with  specializations  in  pupil 
counseling,  child  welfare  and  attendance,  and  school  psychometry.  Prospec¬ 
tive  candidates  should  have  had  two  years  of  teaching  experience,  or  the 
equivalent.  Persons  wishing  to  enter  this  program  must  be  eligible  to  enter 
the  University  in  regular  graduate  status  and  must  submit  formal  applica¬ 
tion  for  acceptance  into  the  pupil  personnel  services  credential  program. 


*  See  note  following  “Credential  Programs,”  page  95. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE 

The  Semester  Unit.  A  semester  unit  represents  one  full  period  of  classwork 
per  week  with  two  hours  outside  preparation  or,  if  a  laboratory  subject,  three 
full  periods  a  week,  taken  for  the  entire  semester.  In  any  laboratory  course, 
three  laboratory  hours  have  the  unit  value  of  one  lecture  hour.  The  unit  value 
of  each  course  is  indicated  by  a  number  in  parentheses  immediately  following 
the  title  of  the  course.  The  name  of  the  instructor  reflects  by  whom  the  course 
is  usually  offered. 

Homan  Numeral  and  Letter  Designations.  The  Roman  numerals  I  and  II 
and  the  letters  Yr.  are  placed  after  the  unit  value  of  courses  to  show  when 
they  are  usually  offered:  I,  in  the  fall  semester;  II,  in  the  spring  semester; 
I,  II,  in  both  semesters;  and  Yr.,  continued  through  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters. 

Year  Courses;  Double  Numbers.  A  course  designated  by  a  double  number 
(for  example,  History  4A-4B)  is  continued  through  two  successive  semesters, 
ordinarily  from  September  to  June.  The  student  should  use  the  first  number 
in  registering  for  the  course  during  its  first  semester,  and  the  second  number 
during  its  second  semester.  Generally  the  first  half  of  such  a  course  is  pre¬ 
requisite  to  the  second  half.  A  final  report  is  made  by  the  instuctor  at  the 
end  of  each  semester.  The  student  may  discontinue  the  course  at  the  end  of 
the  first  semester,  with  final  credit  for  the  first  half  of  the  course,  except  as 
otherwise  noted. 

Classification  and  Numbering  of  Courses.  Courses  are  classified  and  num¬ 
bered  as  follows: 

(1)  Lower  Division  Courses  (numbered  1-49,  or  sometimes  indicated  by 
letters  if  in  subjects  usually  given  in  high  school).  A  lower  division  course 
is  one  open  to  freshmen  or  to  sophomores  and  not  counting  as  upper  division 
work  in  any  department. 

(2)  Upper  Division  Courses  (numbered  100-199).  An  upper  division  course 
in  any  department  is  one  open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  one  or 
more  lower  division  courses  in  that  department,  or  is  an  elementary  course 
in  a  subject  of  such  difficulty  as  to  require  the  maturity  of  upper  division 
students. 

(3)  Graduate  Courses  (200-299).  A  graduate  course  is  one  which  is  open 
normally  only  to  students  in  graduate  standing. 

Special  courses  in  each  department  numbered  199,  and  entitled,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Independent  Studies  in  Art,  Independent  Studies  in  Biological  Sci¬ 
ences,  are  courses  which  present  an  opportunity  for  independent  study  on  the 
part  of  well-prepared  major  and  minor  students  who  have  completed  85  or 
more  units.  No  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  199  courses  can  be  credited 
to  a  student,  and  the  limit  for  one  semester  is  4  units. 
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ART 


Kurt  Baer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Art. 

*William  E.  Dole,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Art. 

Catherine  C.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Mario  A.  Del  Cliiaro,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

*IIoward  C.  Fenton,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Jacob  Lindberg-Hansen,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Alfred  K.  Moir,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art  ( Chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment)  . 

William  A.  Rohrbach,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Robert  C.  Thomas,  M.F.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Howard  Warshaw,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Ruth  M.  Ellison,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art,  Emeritus. 

David  S.  Gebhard,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art,  Director  of  Art  Gallery. 
Leland  W.  Gralapp,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Conway  Pierson,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

William  R.  Ptaszynski,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

o 

Donald  R.  Lent,  M.P.A.,  Acting  Instructor  in  Art. 

Bruce  S.  McCurdy,  M.F.A.,  Acting  Instructor  in  Art. 

Darvey  E.  Carlsen,  Ed.D.,  Lecturer  in  Art. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  offered  in  this  department.  The  major 
in  art  requires  the  completion  of  the  general  education  requirements  listed  on 
pages  31-33. 

The  Department  of  Art  reserves  the  privilege  of  retaining  student  work 
for  exhibition  purposes.  In  laboratory  classes  the  department  requires  3  hours 
of  work  each  week  for  each  unit. 


THE  MAJOR 

For  general  education  requirements  see  pages  31-33. 

All  art  majors  are  required  to  take  History  4A-4B  (European  History). 

I.  The  Major  with  the  Painting  Emphasis. 

A.  Preparation  for  the  major — 13  units  in  the  lower  division:  Art  2,  4, 
8,  20A-20B,  38,  40,  42. 

B.  Twenty-six  units  in  the  upper  division  with  6  units  in  art  history  in¬ 
cluding  112C,  and  120A-120B,  128A,  182A,  and  8  units  from  142, 
plus  4  units  of  electives. 

II.  The  Major  with  the  Sculpture  Emphasis. 

A.  Preparation  for  the  major — 17  units  in  the  lower  division:  Art  2,  4, 
8,  20A-20B,  38,  39,  42. 

B.  Twenty-six  units  in  the  upper  division  with  6  units  in  art  history  in¬ 
cluding  113,  and  175,  120A-120B,  and  8  units  from  160,  161,  plus 
4  units  of  electives. 

III.  The  Major  with  the  History  Emphasis. 

A.  Preparation  for  the  major — 17  units  in  the  lower  division:  Art  2,  4, 
8,  20A-20B,  40. 

B.  Twenty-six  units  in  upper  division  art  history  including  104A,  105A, 
108A,  112A-112B,  and  14  units  in  art  history  electives  (102-117). 


*  Absent  on  leave,  1963—1964. 
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IV.  The  Major  with  the  Printmahing  Emphasis. 

A.  Preparation  for  the  major — 17  units  in  the  lower  division:  Art  2,  4, 
8,  20A-20B,  28,  38,  40  or  42. 

B.  Twenty-six  units  in  the  upper  division  with  6  units  in  art  history  in¬ 
cluding  112C,  and  120A-120B,  182A-182B,  and  8  units  from  128,  plus 
4  units  of  electives. 

Recommended  for  all  majors:  Philosophy  136 . 3  units 

ART  MINOR 

Requirements  for  the  Minor.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  following  20 


units. 

Units 

Art  1.  The  Understanding  of  Art .  2 

Art  4.  History  of  Ancient  Art 

or 

Art  8.  History  of  Modern  Art .  2 

Art  20A-20B.  Drawing . 2-2 

Art  31.  Design  and  Color .  2 

Art  42.  Painting .  2 

Art  electives — upper  division .  8 


CREDENTIAL  PROGRAM 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Major.  The  candidate  must 
complete  a  major  in  art,  and  the  following  courses:  Art  39,  Art  170A-170B. 
At  least  6  units  in  subject  fields  commonly  taught  in  secondary  schools  must 
be  earned  while  the  student  is  in  graduate  standing.  He  must  also  complete  a 
teaching  minor  as  prescribed  by  the  minor  department.  In  addition  the  candi¬ 
date  must  complete  24  units  in  education  as  prescribed  by  the  Department  of 
Education  (see  page  98),  including  6  units  of  practice  teaching — 4  units  in 
the  major  and  2  units  in  the  minor. 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Minor. 


Completion  of  the  following  units:  Units 

Art  1.  The  Understanding  of  Art .  2 

Art  4.  History  of  Ancient  Art 
or 

Art  8.  History  of  Modern  Art .  2 

Art  20A-20B.  Drawing  .  4 

Art  31.  Design  and  Color .  2 

Art  42.  Painting .  2 

Art  142.  Advanced  Painting .  2 

Art  170A.  Design  in  Materials .  2 

Upper  division  art  history .  2 

Art  39  or  175A  or  182 .  2 

Education  A  190B.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Secondary 

School  Art . 2 

Education  A  192A.  Student  Teaching  in  Art .  2 


Also  required  are  proficiency  tests,  Speech  11  or  examination,  and  physical 
and  health  examinations.  (See  page  101.) 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  The  Understanding  of  Art.  (2)1,  II.  Mr.  Baer 

An  appreciation  of  the  art  expressions  of  various  cultures. 


Art 
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Mr.  Gralapp 


2.  Introduction  to  Art.  (3)1,  II. 

For  Art  majors  only. 

Two  hours  of  lecture:  an  appreciation  of  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  crafts,  introducing  the  viewpoint  of  the  art  historian.  Three  hours  of 
studio  laboratory.  The  media  and  techniques  of  the  above  noted  arts,  demon¬ 
stration  and  practice. 

4.  History  of  Ancient  Art.  (2)1.  Mr.  Del  Chiaro 

Primarily  for  majors. 

From  the  Stone  Age  to  the  Renaissance. 

8.  History  of  Modern  Art.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Del  Chiaro 

Primarily  for  majors.  Prerequisite:  Art  4. 

Renaissance  through  modern  art. 

20 A.  Drawing.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Dole 

Drawing  in  various  media  including  the  use  of  the  human  figure,  anatomy. 

20B.  Drawing.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Warshaw 

Prerequisite :  Art  20A. 

Drawing  in  various  media  including  the  use  of  the  human  figure,  anatomy. 

28.  Printmaking.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  McCurdy 

Prerequisite:  Art  20A  and  20B,  or  concurrently. 

Laboratory  and  seminars.  A  survey  of  Relief  and  Intaglio  printmaking 
techniques. 

31.  Design  and  Color.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Ptaszynski 

Analysis  of  and  practice  in  principles  of  elementary  composition. 

38.  Sculpture.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Thomas 

Prerequisite :  Art  20A. 

Sculptural  problems;  modeling  and  casting. 

39.  Cera.mics.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Lindberg-Hansen 

Historical  fundamentals  and  techniques  of  ceramics. 

40.  Painting  Methods  and  Materials.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Dole 

Prerequisite :  Art  20A-20B. 

A  historical  and  technical  study  of  the  materials  of  painting  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  technique  to  style.  Lecture  and  studio. 

42.  Painting.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Fenton 

Prerequisite :  Art  20A,  20B. 

Composition  in  color;  water-color  media. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

102.  Oriental  Art.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Fenton 

The  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

*103.  Prehistoric  and  Primitive  Arts.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Fenton 

The  art  expressions  of  African,  Oceanic,  and  prehistoric  European  cultures. 

*104A.  Ancient  Art.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Del  Chiaro 

Recommended  preparation:  Art  4. 

The  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor. 

104B.  The  Art  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Del  Chiaro 

Recommended  preparation:  Art  4. 

The  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  of  the  ancient  Near  and  Middle 
East. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963-1964. 
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105A.  The  Art  of  Greece.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Del  Chiaro 

Recommended  preparation:  Art  4. 

The  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  of  ancient  Greece. 

105B.  The  Art  of  Rome  and  Etruria.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Del  Chiaro 

Recommended  preparation:  Art  4. 

The  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  of  ancient  Rome  and  Etruria. 

*107A.  Medieval  Art.  (2)  I,  II.  - - 

Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting:  Early  Christian,  Byzantine,  and 
Pre-Romanesque. 


107B.  Medieval  Art.  (2)  II.  - 

Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting:  Romanesque  and  Gothic. 

108 A.  Italian  Renaissance  Art.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Gralapp 

Florentine  Art  of  the  15th  Century. 

108B.  Italian  Renaissance  Art.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Gralapp 

The  Art  of  the  Venetian  School;  the  High  Renaissance;  and  Mannerism. 

*108C.  Northern  Renaissance  Art.  (2)  I,  II.  - 

Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  of  the  Renaissance  in  Germany, 
Flanders,  France,  and  England. 


109A.  Baroque  Art.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Moir 

Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  in  Italy  and  Spain:  seventeenth 
and  early  eighteenth  centuries. 

109B.  Baroque  Art.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Moir 

Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  in  Flanders,  Holland,  and  France: 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries. 


110.  Eighteenth  Century  Painting.  (2)1,  II. 

Painting  of  the  late  Baroque  and  neoclassic  periods. 


Mr.  Moir 


111.  Painting  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Moir 

Artists  and  the  cultural  backgrounds  from  neoclassicism  to  the  twentieth 
century. 


112A-112B.  Comparative  Studies  in  Contemporary  Art.  (3-3)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite:  Art  I.  Mr.  Baer 

An  analysis  of  concepts  and  trends  in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
music  and  theater  during  the  twentieth  century. 

112C.  Twentieth  Century  Painting.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Gebhard 

Expressionism,  Abstraction,  Surrealism  and  related  movements  in  twentieth 
century  painting. 


113.  History  of  Sculpture.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Lindberg-Hansen 

Major  periods  of  sculpture  from  ancient  times  to  the  present. 

114.  History  of  Architecture.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Gebhard 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  architectural  style  from  the  earliest  times 

to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  European  and  American  architecture. 

115A.  Spanish  Art.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Baer 

The  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  of  Spain  and  Portugal  from 
classical  times  to  the  present. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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115B.  The  Arts  of  Hispanic  America.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Baer 

The  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  crafts  from  Pre-Columbian  times 
to  the  present. 

117.  The  Art  of  the  United  States.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Gebhard 

Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  in  the  United  States  from  Colonial 
times  to  the  present. 

120 A.  Advanced  Drawing.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Eohrbach 

Prerequisite:  Art  20A-20B. 

Drawing  in  various  media  including  the  use  of  the  human  figure,  anatomy. 

120B.  Advanced  Drawing.  (2)1,  II.  Mr.  Warshaw 

Prerequisite:  Art  20A-20B,  120A. 

Drawing  in  various  media  including  the  use  of  the  human  figure,  anatomy. 

128.  Advanced  Print-Making.  (2)  I,  II.  - 

Prerequisite:  Art  20A,  20B,  28,  and  40  or  42. 

Original  print  design  and  method;  may  be  repeated  for  credit,  limited  to 
8  units. 

142.  Advanced  Painting.  (2)1,  II. 

Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Eohrbach,  Mr.  Warshaw 
Prerequisite:  Art  20A-20B,  40,  42. 

Painting  problems  in  various  media;  may  be  repeated  for  credit,  limited  to 
8  units. 

160.  Advanced  Sculpture.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Thomas 

Prerequisite:  Art  20A-20B,  38. 

Sculptural  problems  in  various  techniques.  May  be  repeated  for  credit, 
limited  to  8  units. 

161.  Wood  Sculpture.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Lindberg- Hansen 

Prerequisite:  Art  20A-20B,  38. 

Composition  in  relief  and  in  the  round. 

170A-170B.  Design  in  Materials.  (2-2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Pierson 

Prerequisite:  Art  31,  Art  20A. 

Design  and  experiment  in  various  materials. 

175.  The  Art  of  Pottery  and  Ceramic  Sculpture.  (2)1,  II. 

Prerequisite:  Art  39  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Lindberg-Hansen 
Creative  design,  construction,  glazing,  and  firing.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit,  limited  to  8  units. 

182A-182B.  Creative  Photography.  (2-2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Eohrbach 

Prerequisite:  Art  2,  20 A,  120 A,  128A. 

Field,  laboratory,  seminars:  exploring  photography  as  artistic  expression 
and  its  relationship  to  other  art  media. 

194A-194B.  Group  Studies  in  Art.  (2-2)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  qualified  upper  division  students  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Special  group  studies  in  art  problems. 

195.  Art  for  Elementary  Schools.  (2)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Campbell 

Art  techniques,  laboratory  practices,  observations.  For  non-art  majors. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Art.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Advanced  individual  problems. 
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Related  Courses  in  Another  Department 

Education  A  190A.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Elementary  School  Art. 

(2)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Campbell 

Education  A  190B.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Secondary  School  Art. 

(2)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Campbell 

Education  A  192A-B-C.  Student  Teaching:  Art.  (2-2-2)  I,  II. 

Mrs.  Campbell 


ART  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Staff  members  in  the  Departments  of  Art  and  Home  Economics  appropri¬ 
ately  service  this  major.  The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  serves 
as  department  chairman. 

The  major  is  restricted  to  students  who  have  specific  interests  in  and 
potential  talents  for  the  stated  fields.  Entrance  into  the  major  is  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Dean.  The  major  gives  appropriate  emphasis  to  general 
education;  it  does  not  prepare  for  teaching.  An  adviser  will  be  designated  by 
the  Dean. 

General  Requirements.  The  program  in  general  education  listed  on  pages 
31-33  must  be  completed. 


Preparation  for  the  Major 

Required  courses  Units 

*Art  1,  4,  8,  20A-20B,  31,  42 .  14 

Home  Economics  9,  10,  13,  15,  20,  25 .  16 

History  4A— 4B .  6 

Biology  1A  .  4 

Chemistry  20  or  40  or  101 .  3 

Chemistry  21  or  41  or  Physics  21 .  1 

The  Major 
Required  courses 

*Art  170 A,  upper  division  electives .  8 

Home  Economics  105,  141,  upper  division  electives 

(Recommended:  Home  Economics  140) .  10 


The  remaining  units  for  the  degree  may  be  general  electives  of  which  there 
must  be  sufficient  upper  division  courses  to  fulfill  the  40-unit  upper  division 
requirement  for  graduation. 

*  May  not  be  used  to  fulfill  general  education  humanities  requirement. 
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ASIAN  STUDIES 


Committee  in  Charge 

Howard  Fenton,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Immanuel  C.  Y.  Hsu,  Pli.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History  ( Chairman  of  the 
Committee ). 

Herbert  Fingarette,  Pli.D,,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

The  major  in  Asian  studies  is  an  interdepartmental  major  designed  for 
students  planning  graduate  study  or  professional  careers  in  this  area.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  upon  the  cultural  background  rather  than  upon  technical 
training.  The  major  is  therefore  intended  also  to  serve  the  needs  of  students 
desiring  a  general  education  with  emphasis  upon  this  important  cultural  area 
of  the  world.  These  Asian  studies  include  South  Asia,  with  emphasis  ux>on 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon;  and  the  Far  East,  with  emphasis  upon  China, 
Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Pacific. 


Preparation  for  the  Major  Units 

History  19 .  3 

Chinese  1,  2,  3 .  12 

Additional  6  units  selected  from : 

Anthropology  2,  3,  5 . 3-3-3 

Economics  1A-1B  .  3-3 

History  4A-4B  .  3-3 

Political  Science  45 .  3 

Sociology  1  and  Geography  IB .  3-3 


The  Major  (27  units  of  upper  division  courses) 

The  program  of  courses  is  to  be  made  out  by  the  student  in  consultation 
with  the  committee  in  charge.  Each  program  will  be  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student  in  accord  with  his  educational  objectives. 

Asian  Studies  187.  Asian  Thought.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Brown 

The  social,  religious,  and  cultural  concepts  of  the  Far  East  (Confucianism, 
Taoism,  Shinto)  and  South  Asia  (Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Jainism).  Their 
effects  upon  individuals  and  institutions. 

Twenty-seven  units  must  be  selected  from  the  following  list  (descriptions 
of  these  courses  may  be  found  under  appropriate  departmental  headings)  : 

Anthropology  135.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Asia. 

Anthropology  147.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  Pacific. 

Art  102.  Oriental  Art. 

Asian  Studies  187.  Asian  Thought. 

Chinese  110A-110B.  Introduction  to  Chinese  Literature. 

History  101 J.  Study  and  Methods  of  History:  Modern  Far  East. 

History  184.  History  of  China. 

History  185.  History  of  Japan. 

History  186A-186B.  Modern  Far  East. 

Philosophy  123.  Studies  in  Asian  Philosophy. 

Political  Science  136.  Political  Development  of  the  Far  East. 

Political  Science  137.  Political  Development  of  South  Asia. 

Political  Science  187.  Asian  Ideologies. 

Religious  Studies  151.  Comparative  Religion. 

Asian  Studies  may  be  elected  as  a  minor.  In  this  case  the  student  will  take 
12  instead  of  27  units  in  upper  division  courses  listed  above. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Committee  Chairman,  an  appropriate  course 
sequence  may  be  substituted  for  Chinese  1,  2,  3. 
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BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Vernon  I.  Cheadle,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

John  E.  Cushing,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Immunology. 

Deniorest  Davenport,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  ( Chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment). 

Barbara  B.  DeWolfe,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Mary  M.  Erickson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

*  Katherine  Esau,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

**Garrett  J.  Hardin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Maynard  F.  Moseley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

Cornelius  H.  Muller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

Elmer  R.  Noble,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Harrington  Wells,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Emeritus. 

James  F.  Case,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 
f  Joseph  H.  Connell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Helen  E.  Keener,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

**Walter  H.  Muller,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 

Henry  I.  Nakada,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

Edward  L.  Triplett,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

James  L.  Walters,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

Alfred  W.  Ebeling,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

John  R.  Haller,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

Philip  C.  Laris,  Pli.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Michael  Neushul,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

Eduardo  Orias,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

William  K.  Purves,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

F.  James  Rolilf,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Adrian  M.  Wenner,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

•o 

Theodore  K.  Gartner,  B.S.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Arthur  D.  Bissell,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Biology. 

Michael  B.  V.  Roberts,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Biology. 

Marta  S.  Walters,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  in  Biology. 

Requirements  for  the  Majors.  All  students  are  expected  to  complete  satis¬ 
factorily  one  of  the  three  major  programs  listed  below  and  on  pages  68-70. 
With  the  approval  of  the  student's  adviser  and  the  department  chairman,  6 
of  the  required  upper  division  units  in  the  major  may  be  taken  in  related 
fields. 

Requirements  for  the  Minors.  All  students  electing  a  minor  in  the  biological 
sciences  for  a  teaching  credential  are  required  to  present  for  graduation  20 
units,  including  six  upper  division  units,  in  courses  in  the  department,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  of  the  following  three  options: 

Biology.  Biology  1A  or  Zoology  1A;  Botany  1;  Botany  2  or  Zoology  IB 
or  Zoology  40.  x\ny  two  courses  from  the  following  list:  Biology  30,  Biology 
104,  Biology  130,  Biology  150,  Botany  3,  Botany  151,  Zoology  104,  Zoology 
112,  Zoology  113B,  and  additional  units  necessary  from  the  above  list  or  from 
departmental  offerings,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chairman. 

Botany.  Botany  1,  Botany  2,  Botany  3,  and  Botany  107  or  Biology  130.  The 
remaining  units  must  be  in  botany,  except  that  any  two  of  the  following 

*  Absent  on  leave,  1963—1964. 

**  Absent  on  leave,  spring,  1964. 
f  Absent  on  leave,  fall,  1963. 
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biology  courses  may  be  included:  Biology  1A,  Biology  104,  Biology  130, 
Biology  150. 

Zoology.  Zoology  1A-1B;  or  Biology  1A  and  Zoology  IB  and  either  Zo¬ 
ology  112  or  Zoology  113A.  The  remaining  work  must  be  in  upper  division 
zoology  except  that  Biology  104,  Biology  130,  and  Biology  150  are  acceptable. 

Pre-professional  Program.  Recommendations  for  pre-professional  programs 
leading  to  subsequent  study  in  agriculture,  forestry,  laboratory  techniques, 
medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  and  similar  professions  may  be  discussed  with 
your  adviser  in  the  Department  of  Biological  Sciences. 

Biology 

A.  Emphasis  upon  Analytical  Biology 

This  emphasis  is  designed  for  students  whose  principal  interests  lie  in 
the  relationships  among  the  areas  of  genetics,  cell  biology,  physiology,  and 
the  physical  sciences. 


Preparation  for  the  Major 

Required  Courses  Units 

Biology  1A  or  Zoology  1A  or  Biology  115 .  4 

Botany  1  .  4 

Zoology  IB  or  Botany  2  or  Biology  IB .  3-4 

Chemistry  1A-1B,  General  Chemistry.  . .  8 

Chemistry  40,  41  or  40,  42,  or  Chemistry  112A-112B.  Or¬ 
ganic  Chemistry .  4-8 

Physics  2A-2B .  s 


Recommended : 

Intermediate  Algebra 
Mathematics  3A-3B 


The  Major  (25  units  of  upper  division  courses) 

Required  Courses 

Biology  130.  Genetics . . .  4 

Botany  107.  Introduction  to  Plant  Physiology,  or 

Zoology  109.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Physiology,  Zo¬ 
ology  142.  Comparative  Invertebrate  Physiology,  or  Bi¬ 
ology  101.  Cell  Physiology .  4 

A  field  course  in  botany  or  zoology .  3-4 


An  additional  13-14  units  selected  from  the  upper  division  course  offerings 
in  biology  (except  Biology  150  and  180),  Botany  107,  128,  129,  Zoology  100, 
103,  109  and  142. 

B.  Emphasis  upon  Field  Biology 

This  emphasis  is  designed  for  students  whose  principal  interest  lies  in  the 
relationships  of  plants  and  animals  to  their  environment  and  who  wish  to 
devote  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  major  work  to  field  courses. 


Preparation  for  the  Major 

Required  Courses  Units 

Botany  1.  General  Botany .  4 

Zoology  1A.*  General  Zoology .  4 

Chemistry  1A-1B.  General  Chemistry  . .  8 

Chemistry  40,  41  or  40,  42  or  112A-112B.  Organic 

Chemistry  .  4-8 


*  Students  with  A  or  B  grades  in  Biologv  1A  mav  substitute  Biology  1A  for  Zoology 
1  A. 
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Botany  2.  Survey  of  the  Plant  Kingdom,  or  Units 

Zoology  IB.  Chordate  Zoology .  4 

Botany  3.  Field  Botany .  4 

Recommended: 

A  course  in  elementary  statistics 
Geography  1A.  Principles  of  Geography 
Geology  2.  Concepts  of  Geology 
Intermediate  Algebra 


The  Major  (24  units  of  upper  division  courses  which  shall  include  not  less 


than  6  each  of  botany  and  zoology) 

Required  Courses 

Biology  130.  Genetics .  4 

Botany  107.  Introduction  to  Plant  Physiology,  Zoology  109. 
Comparative  Vertebrate  Physiology  or  Zoology  142.  Com¬ 
parative  Invertebrate  Psvsiology .  4 

At  least  12  units  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 

Botany  109.  Algology .  3 

Botany  140.  Principles  of  Bio-Ecology .  3 

Botany  141.  Ecology  of  Biotic  Communities.  . .  3 

Botany  151.  Taxonomy  of  Flowering  Plants .  3 

Botany  152.  Experimental  Taxonomy .  3 

Zoology  104.  Entomology .  4 

Zoology  112.  Invertebrate  Zoology . . .  4 

Zoology  113A.  Natural  History  of  Vertebrates .  3 

Zoology  113B.  Field  Course  in  Vertebrate  Zoology .  3 

Zoology  128.  Vertebrate  Physiological  Cycles .  2 

Zoology  128C.  Laboratory  in  Vertebrate  Physiological 

Cycles  .  1 

Zoology  140.  Animal  Ecology .  4 

Zoology  160.  Systematic  Zoology .  2 


The  remainder  of  the  major  may  be  completed  by  selecting  any  upper 
division  courses  in  biology  (except  150  and  180),  botany  and  zoology. 


Botany 

Preparation  for  the  Major 

Required  Courses  Units 

Botany  1.  General  Botany .  4 

Botany  2.  Survey  of  the  Plant  Kingdom .  4 

Botany  3.  Field  Botany .  4 

Botany  6.  Plant  Anatomy .  4 

Zoology  1A.  General  Zoology  (to  be  taken  by  the  end  of  the 

sophomore  year)  .  4 

One  additional  course  in  zoology  (either  lower  or  upper 

division)  .  3-4 

Chemistry  1A-1B.  General  Chemistry .  8 

Chemistry  40,  41  or  40,  42  or  Chemistry  112A-112B.  Or¬ 
ganic  Chemistry .  4-8 

The  Major  (20  units  of  upper  division  courses) 

Required  Courses 

Biology  130.  Genetics .  4 

Botany  107.  Introduction  to  Plant  Physiology .  4 


Elective  Courses : 

12  units  of  additional  upper  division  work  in  botany. 
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Upper  division  courses  in  biology  (except  Biology  150  and 
180)  may  be  substituted  up  to  a  maximum  of  eight  units. 


Zoology 

Preparation  for  the  Major  Units 

Zoology  1A.*  General  Zoology . 4 

Zoology  IB.  Chordate  Zoology .  4 

Botany  1.  General  Botany  (to  be  taken  by  the  end  of  the 

sophomore  year)  . 4 

One  additional  course  in  botany  (either  lower  or  upper 

division)  .  3-4 

Chemistry  1A-1B.  General  Chemistry .  8 

Chemistry  40,  41  or  40,  42  or  Chemistry  112A-112B.  Or¬ 
ganic  Chemistry .  4-8 

The  Major  (24  units  of  upper  division  work) 

Required  Courses 

Biology  130.  Genetics . 4 

Zoology  109.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Physiology,  or  Zo¬ 
ology  142.  Comparative  Invertebrate  Physiology .  4 

Elective  courses:  16  units  of  additional  upper  division  work 
in  zoology  or  biology  (except  Biology  150  and  180). 


THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

1.  For  the  general  University  requirements,  see  pages  53-54. 

2.  Departmental  requirements : 

(a)  A  candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree  may  elect  Biology  (Analytical  or 
Field),  Botany  or  Zoology  as  a  major  (consult  the  General  Catalogue  for 
details  of  courses,  and  see  the  fields  of  emphasis  listed  below  under  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree)  and  must  have  to  his  credit,  in  addition 
to  the  general  University  requirements,  the  minimum  lower  and  upper  divi¬ 
sion  requirements  or  their  equivalents  for  the  departmental  major  in  the 
field  of  emphasis  chosen.  Students  deficient  in  these  requirements  will 
normally  be  allowed  to  complete  them  while  in  graduate  status. 

(h)  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  foreign  language. 

(c)  Twenty  semester  units  of  courses,  at  least  eight  of  which  must  be  in 
the  “200”  series. 

(d)  A  thesis  based  on  original  research. 

DOCTORAL  PROGRAM  IN  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

1.  For  the  general  University  requirements,  see  pages  54-55. 

2.  Departmental  requirements : 

(a)  Prospective  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Bi¬ 
ology  normally  must  have  the  Bachelor’s  degree  in  one  of  the  biological 
sciences  from  this  University,  or  from  an  institution  of  equivalent  standing 
and  with  a  preparation  deemed  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  from  this  University.  The  student  who  is  admitted  to  graduate 
standing  with  deficiencies  in  preparation  will  be  required  to  take  appropri¬ 
ate  undergraduate  courses.  If  a  student  has  completed  a  major  in  a  subject 
other  than  the  biological  sciences  he  is  advised  to  consult  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  chairman. 

(h)  The  candidate  must  either  [1]  elect  one  of  the  fields  of  emphasis  listed 
below,  or  [2]  submit  an  alternative  program  for  approval  by  the  faculty 

*  Students  with  A  or  B  grades  in  Biology  1A.  may  substitute  Biology  1A  for  Zoology 
1A. 
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in  Biology.  Fields  of  emphasis:  Animal  Behavior,  Biochemistry,  Ecology 
(animal  and  plant),  Embryology,  Genetics,  Immunology,  Morphology, 
Parasitology,  Physiology  (animal  and  plant). 

(c)  Each  prospective  candidate  is  required  to  take  a  qualifying  examina¬ 
tion  administered  by  the  department. 

( d )  A  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French  or  Russian  is  required. 
In  special  research  areas  exceptions  may  be  made  for  the  second  language. 

(e)  Each  candidate  must  complete  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  a  committee.  A  final  oral  examination  is  given  on  the 
dissertation  and  its  implications. 

TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Major. 

Candidates  for  this  credential  must  have  completed,  by  the  end  of  a  fifth 
year,  one  of  the  above  departmental  majors  or  its  equivalent  from  another 
accredited  institution.  Prior  to  acceptance  of  the  candidate  for  the  fifth  year, 
he  must  have  earned  a  satisfactory  rating  in  the  Graduate  Record  Examina¬ 
tion  in  Biology.  In  the  case  of  majors  completed  in  other  institutions,  the 
chairman  may  equate  certain  offerings  with  Santa  Barbara  departmental  re¬ 
quirements,  but  general  requirements  of  the  department  (genetics,  physiology, 
etc.)  must  be  completed  before  recommendation  for  the  general  secondary 
credential  will  be  given. 

The  following  courses  or  their  equivalents  must  be  included  : 

1.  (a)  Botany  1,  (b)  Zoology  1A  or  Biology  1A 

2.  Botany  2,  Zoology  IB 

3.  Zoology  113A  or  Zoology  113B 

4.  Zoology  104  or  Zoology  112 

5.  One  of  the  following:  Botany  3,  151,  140,  141 

6.  One  of  the  following:  Biology  104,  107,  127 

7.  Additional  electives  in  the  major  as  required  to  bring  total  units  to 
the  minimum  required  by  state  law  (not  less  than  36) 

8.  A  college  course  in  chemistry  and  a  college  course  in  physics 

The  candidate  must  also  complete  24  units  of  Education  courses  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Department  of  Education.  (Also  see  listings  under  the  graduate 
program,  pages  55-56.) 

General  Secondary  Credential ,  Teaching  Minor 

For  information  concerning  a  teaching  minor  for  the  general  secondary 
credential,  see  page  67. 


Biology 

Lower  Division  Courses 

IA.  Fundamentals  of  Biology.  (4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours. 

Cell  theory,  cell  division,  and  heredity.  Physiology  of  plants  and  animals, 
with  emphasis  on  man  and  his  place  in  nature.  Survey  of  the  principal  groups 
of  plants  and  animals. 

IB.  Concepts  of  Biology.  (3)1,  II.  Mr.  Hardin,  Mr.  Walters 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1A  or  Zoology  1A  or  Botany  1. 
Topics  discussed  are  chosen  from  among  the  following:  origin  and  nature 

of  life,  adaptive  mechanisms,  control  of  disease,  population  growth,  conser¬ 
vation  and  utilization  of  natural  resources,  genetics,  evolution  and  eugenics. 

30.  Field  Biology.  (4)  II.  Miss  Erickson 

Lecture,  two  hours;  field  trips,  six  hours. 

A  study  of  plants  and  animals  in  the  field,  with  emphasis  on  biological 
principles  and  recognition  of  species. 
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Upfer  Division  Courses 

101.  Cell  Physiology.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Laris 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1A- 
1B  and  40,  41 ;  and  Biology  1A,  or  Zoology  1A,  or  Botany  1. 

Structure  and  function  on  cellular  and  subcellular  levels  of  organization. 

104.  Microbiology.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Cushing 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  a  course  in  college 
biology  and  one  year  of  college  chemistry. 

Introduction  to  microbiology.  Emphasis  on  the  physiological  approach  to 
an  understanding  of  the  activities  of  microorganisms  in  biological,  medical, 
and  nutritional  problems. 

107.  Cytology  and  Cytogenetics.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Walters 

Lecture,  three  hours ;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite :  A  general 
course  in  biological  science,  and  Biology  130  (may  be  taken  concurrently),  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

Fundamentals  of  cellular  structure  and  function,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  chromosomes,  cell  division,  and  the  interrelations  of  cytology  with 
genetics  and  evolution. 

108A-108B.  Biochemistry.  (4-4)  Yr.  Mr.  Nakada 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  40, 
41  or  112A-112B  and  one  laboratory  course  in  Biology. 

The  chemistry  and  dynamic  aspects  of  the  metabolism  of  biologically  im¬ 
portant  compounds.  Stress  as  general  biochemistry  with  examples  from  ani¬ 
mals,  plants,  and  microorganisms. 

*115.  Introduction  to  Analytical  Biology.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Orias 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
3A-3B,  Chemistry  1A— IB,  one  year  of  college  physics.  Second  semester  of 
any  of  these  prerequisites  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

An  introduction  to  principles  of  Biology  with  special  emphasis  on  quantita¬ 
tive  and  physical  and  chemical  aspects. 

*123.  Human  Ecology.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Hardin 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1A,  or  Zoology  1A,  or  Botany 
1 ;  or  equivalent. 

Man’s  place  in  nature.  Cycles  of  substances  in  nature,  energy  sources,  popu¬ 
lation  growth  and  the  conservation  of  air  and  water;  ecology  of  diseases; 
radiation  dangers;  natural  selection  and  evolution. 

127.  Principles  of  Immunology.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Cushing 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  organic  chem¬ 
istry  (may  be  taken  concurrently)  and  a  year’s  course  in  the  biological  sci¬ 
ences  or  equivalent. 

The  principles  of  immunology  are  treated  as  basic  biological  phenomena. 
Relationships  to  medicine,  biochemistry,  genetics,  embryology,  and  evolution. 

130.  Genetics.  (4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Orias,  Mr.  Walters 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  an  elementary 

course  in  biological  sciences  and  high  school  algebra. 

The  principles  of  heredity  and  some  of  their  applications  to  man,  other 
animals,  and  plants. 

131.  Evolution.  (3)1,  II.  Mr.  Hardin 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  130,  or  IB  with  consent  of 

instructor. 

Organic  evolution,  with  critical  discussion  of  possible  mechanisms  involved. 


*  Not  to  be  given.  1963—1964. 
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132.  Advanced  G-enetics.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  130  or  equivalent. 

Topics  to  be  selected  to  show  the  genetic  aspects  of  such  fields  as  micro¬ 
biology,  immunology,  cytology,  physiology,  cell  biology,  embryology,  and 
biometry. 

*133.  Principles  of  Human  Genetics.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Walters 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite :  Biology  1A  or  equivalent  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Basic  processes  of  heredity  in  man  and  their  application  to  such  matters  as 
the  heredity-environment  problem,  population  genetics,  heredity  counseling, 
medico-legal  problems,  selection  and  evolution. 

136.  Biometry.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Rohlf 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Intermediate 
Algebra. 

The  statistical  analysis  of  data  from  the  various  biological  disciplines. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  practical  applications  and  computational  pro¬ 
cedures. 

*150.  Marine  Biology.  (3)  I.  - 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory  or  field,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  a  course 
in  the  biological  sciences. 

Marine  organisms  and  their  relation  to  the  environment;  significance  of 
this  to  man. 

180.  Public  Health.  (3)  I.  Mrs.  Keener 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  a  course  in  biological  sciences. 

Eeologic.  principles  of  health ;  the  causes  of  physical  and  mental  diseases, 
communicable  and  organic;  biologic,  social,  and  economic  factors  in  preven¬ 
tion;  administrative  organizations  and  historical  background. 

194.  Group  Studies  for  Advanced  Students.  (1)1,  II.  The  Staff 

Oral  reports  by  students;  one  discussion  period.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

A  critical  review  of  research  in  selected  fields  of  biology.  Subject  matter 
for  the  seminars  will  be  selected  from  the  following:  A.  Genetics;  B.  Be¬ 
havior;  C.  Systematics;  D.  Ecology;  E.  Embryology;  F.  Physiology  and 
Biochemistry;  G.  Reptilian  Ecology;  H.  Immunology;  I.  Parasitology;  J. 
Microbial  Genetics;  Iv,  Biometry.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  four 
units. 

195 A-195B.  Development  of  Biological  Ideas.  (1-1)  I,  II.  Mr.  Hardin 
Prerequisite:  upper  division  standing  in  the  department  and  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Reading  of  biographies  and  classical  original  papers  in  biology,  followed 
by  individual  reports  and  class  discussion. 

198A-B-C.  Readings  in  Biological  Sciences.  (1-1-1)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Individual  conferences  one  hour  once  every  two  weeks.  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing  with  a  major  in  biological  sciences  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Special  readings  designed  to  broaden  the  outlook  of  students  and  to  knit 
into  a  cohesive  whole  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  major  disciplines  in 
the  field. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  the  Biological  Sciences.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 
Hours  and  credit  by  arrangement  with  any  member  of  the  staff.  Laboratory 
or  field.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  with  a  major  in  biological  sciences. 


*  Not  to  he  given,  1963-1964. 
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Graduate  Courses 

*201.  Neurophysiology.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Case 

Lecture,  two  hours ;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite :  a  course  in  cellu¬ 
lar  or  animal  physiology. 

The  properties  of  nerve,  neural  systems  and  sense  organs  as  illustrated  with 
invertebrate  material. 

208.  Enzymology.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Nakada 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  108A-108B. 

General  properties  of  enzymes — including  the  mechanism  of  action, 
kinetics,  energetics  and  properties  of  enzymes,  coenzymes  and  multienzyme 
systems. 

210.  Cellular  Genetics.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Orias 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  130 
and  at  least  one  semester  of  Biochemistry. 

A  study  of  the  mechanisms  of  transmission  and  translation  of  the  heredi¬ 
tary  information  at  the  cellular  level  of  organization. 

212.  Population  Genetics.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Rohlf 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  130,  Biology  136  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  3A  or  equivalent. 

Discussion  of  evolutionary  dynamics  in  terms  of  changes  in  gene  fre¬ 
quency.  Statistical  study  of  the  consequences  of  Mendelian  principles  in 
populations. 

215.  Comparative  Biochemistry.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Nakada 

Lecture,  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  108A-108B. 

A  study  of  the  biochemical  diversities  that  distinguish  living  species 
within  the  framework  of  the  biochemical  unities  of  life. 

218.  Advanced  Immunology.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Cushing 

Lecture,  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  127,  a  course  in  elementary 
genetics,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Advanced  consideration  of  selected  topics  in  immunology. 

294.  Group  Studies.  (1)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

A  critical  review  of  research  in  selected  fields  of  biology.  Subject  matter 
for  the  seminars  will  be  selected  from  the  following:  A.  Genetics;  B.  Be¬ 
havior;  C.  Systematics;  D.  Ecology;  E.  Embryology;  E.  Physiology  and 
Biochemistry;  G.  Reptilian  Ecology;  H.  Immunology;  I.  Parasitology ;  J. 
Microbial  Genetics;  K.  Biometry.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  6 
units. 

298.  Special  Studies.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

299.  Research  in  the  Biological  Sciences.  (1-6)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Botany 

Lower  Division-  Courses 

1.  General  Botany.  (4)  I,  II.  Mr.  W.  Muller,  Mr.  Purves 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory  or  field,  three  hours. 

Fundamentals  of  plant  science;  the  relation  of  plants  to  man. 

2.  Survey  of  the  Plant  Kingdom.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Moseley 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory  or  field,  six  hours. 

Morphology  and  life  cycles  of  the  major  groups  of  plants,  with  emphasis 
on  evolutionary  relationships. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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3.  Field  Botany.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Haller 

Lecture,  two  hours ;  laboratory  or  field,  six  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  plants  of  the  region,  with  emphasis  on  the  com¬ 
mon  families,  species,  and  the  communities  which  they  compose. 

6.  Plant  Anatomy.  (4)1.  Mr.  Moseley 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1. 

An  introduction  to  the  anatomy  of  higher  plant's.  Fundamental  descrip¬ 
tive,  comparative,  and  developmental  phases  of  anatomy. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

104.  Plants  and  Man.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1. 

A  course  designed  to  emphasize  the  influence  of  plants  upon  man,  food 
plants,  food  chains,  population  problems;  ethnobotany ;  origins  of  economic 
plants,  and  man’s  influence  upon  plant  migrations. 

105.  Morphology  of  the  Nonvascuiar  Plants.  (4)  II.  (To  be  given  in 

alternate  years)  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory  or  field,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1 
and  2. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  structure,  life  cycles,  and  evolutionary  rela¬ 
tionships  of  the  algae,  fungi,  mosses,  and  liverworts. 

*106.  Morphology  of  the  Vascular  Plants.  (4)  II.  (To  be  given  in 

alternate  years)  Mr.  Moseley 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory  or  field,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1 
and  2. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  structure,  life  cycles,  comparative  anatomical 
features,  and  evolutionary  relationships  of  the  psilopsids,  club  mosses,  horse¬ 
tails,  ferns,  gymnosperms,  and  angiosperms. 

107.  Introduction  to  Plant  Physiology.  (4)  II.  Mr.  W.  Muller 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  Chem¬ 
istry  40,  41  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Functions  of  higher  plants:  photosynthesis,  assimilation,  plant  nutrition, 
water  relations,  and  hormones. 

109.  Algology.  (3)  I.  (To  be  given  in  alternate  years)  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1. 
Classification  of  marine  and  fresh  water  algae  to  be  emphasized,  but  eco¬ 
logical  and  physiological  aspects  to  be  considered. 

128.  Plant  Metabolism.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Purves 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Botany  107  or  Biology  101,  and  Chem¬ 
istry  40,  41  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Metabolic  pathways,  formation  and  utilization  of  energy,  chemical  and 
physical  regulatory  systems. 

129.  Experiments  in  Plant  Metabolism.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Purves 

Laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Botany  128  and  consent  of  the  in¬ 
structor.  (May  be  taken  concurrently.) 

Laboratory  techniques  in  plant  metabolism. 

140.  Principles  of  Bio-Ecology.  (3)  I.  Mr.  C.  Muller 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory  or  field,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
1  and  2,  or  Zoology  1A-1B,  and  one  other  laboratory  course  in  botany  or 
zoology,  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  196B— 1964. 
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The  ecology  of  plant  and  animal  individuals,  species,  and  communities, 
with  emphasis  upon  habitat  analysis  and  responses. 

141.  Ecology  of  Biotic  Communities.  (3)  II.  Mr.  C.  Muller 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory  or  field,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
1  and  2,  or  Zoology  1A-1B,  and  one  other  laboratory  course  in  botany  or 
zoology,  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  theories  of  community  origin,  structure,  and  function  and  the  geo 
graphic  basis  of  community  distribution. 

151.  Taxonomy  of  Flowering  Plants.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Haller 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory  or  field,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1 

and  3. 

Field  and  herbarium  studies  of  flowering  plants;  the  characteristics  and 
relationships  of  plant  families;  the  history,  principles  and  methods  of  plant 
classification. 

152.  Experimental  Taxonomy.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Haller 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory  or  field,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 

the  instructor.  Recommended:  Botany  3,  Botany  151,  and  Biology  130. 

Discussion  and  field  studies  of  variation,  hybridization  and  evolution  in 
natural  populations  of  higher  plants;  the  relation  of  these  phenomena  to 
taxonomic  practice. 

Zoology 

Lower  Division  Courses 

IA.  General  Zoology.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory  or  field,  three  hours. 

Structure,  function,  heredity,  and  evolution:  emphasis  on  invertebrates. 

IB.  Chordate  Zoology.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory  or  field,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 

1A  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  Biology  1A. 

Structure,  function,  development,  and  evolution  of  chordates. 

25.  Human  Anatomy.  (4)  I.  Dr.  Bissell 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours. 

The  structure  of  the  organ  systems  based  on  human  material  and  dissec¬ 
tion  of  the  cat. 

40.  Human  Physiology.  (3)  II.  Mrs.  Keener 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1A 
and  Chemistry  20  or  Physics  20. 

An  introduction  to  human  physiology,  with  emphasis  upon  the  muscular 
and  nervous  systems. 


Upper  Division  Courses 

100.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Triplett 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
1A-1B. 

Principles  and  experimental  analysis  of  vertebrate  development  based 
on  a  study  of  amphioxus,  amphibians,  chick,  and  pig. 

103.  Experimental  Embryology.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Triplett 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  130; 
Zoology  100;  Biology  101  or  Zoology  109  or  Zoology  142;  and  an  introductory 
course  in  organic  chemistry,  and  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Analysis  of  factors  governing  the  growth  and  differentiation  of  cells,  and 
the  organization  of  cell  populations.  Laboratory  emphasis  on  experimental 
procedures  in  the  study  of  development  using  echinoderm,  amphibian  and 
avian  embryos. 


Biological  Sciences 
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104.  Entomology.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory  or  field,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1A. 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  insects,  their  classification,  structure,  physi¬ 
ology,  and  ecology. 

106.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  (4)  I.  Mrs.  DeWolfe 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  One  field  trip.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  1A-1B. 

The  evolution  and  ramification  of  vertebrate  structure,  with  emphasis 
upon  function.  Laboratory  is  limited  to  comparative  morphology,  but  lec¬ 
tures  stress  physiology  of  the  chief  environmental  adaptations. 

109.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Physiology.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Laris 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1A,  IB, 
Chemistry  1A,  IB  or  Chemistry  20  and  21. 

A  survey  of  the  physiology  of  organ  systems  of  the  vertebrates  with 
emphasis  on  mechanisms  of  control. 

111.  General  Parasitology.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Noble 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1A-1B. 
Biological  aspects  of  parasitism:  animal  parasites  of  man  and  of  other 

animals. 

112.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Davenport 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory  or  field,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 

1A,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  Biology  1A. 

An  introduction  to  the  classification,  structure,  habits,  and  ecology  of  in¬ 
vertebrate  animals,  with  emphasis  on  the  marine  fauna  of  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  area. 

113A.  Natural  History  of  Vertebrates.  (3)  I.  Miss  Erickson 

Lecture,  three  hours;  one  field  trip.  Prerequisite:  a  laboratory  course  in 
biological  sciences. 

The  interrelations  of  land  vertebrates  with  their  environment;  behavior, 
annual  cycles,  population  dynamics,  and  the  bearing  of  these  on  distribu¬ 
tion  and  evolution. 

113B,  Field  Course  in  Vertebrate  Zoology.  (3)  II.  Miss  Erickson 

Lecture,  one  hour;  field  trips,  six  hours. 

Identification  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibians;  methods  of 
studying  behavior,  and  habitat  relations ;  systematic^. 

128.  Vertebrate  Physiological  Cycles.  (2)  I.  Mrs.  DeWolfe 

Lecture,  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  IB.  Recommended:  Zoology  109 
or  Zoology  113A,  passed  or  taken  concurrently. 

The  physiological  concomitants  of  annual  cycles  in  vertebrates  and  environ¬ 
mental  factors  of  dynamic  importance.  Analysis  of  seasonal  changes  in  the 
endocrine  and  reproductive  systems  of  representative  native  fishes,  amphibi¬ 
ans,  reptiles,  birds  and  mammals. 

128C.  Laboratory  in  Vertebrate  Physiological  Cycles.  (1)  II.  Mrs.  DeWolfe 
Laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  128  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Introduction  to  techniques  for  analyzing  seasonal  physiological  cycles 
in  representative  local  native  vertebrates.  Quantitative  determinations  of 
changes  in  structure  and  function  of  organs  involved  in  reproduction.  Analysis 
of  molt  and  fat  cycles. 

140.  Animal  Ecology.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Connell 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory  or  field,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1 A 
or  Biology  1A. 
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The  relation  of  animals  to  their  physical  and  biological  environment. 
Emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the  processes  affecting  the  stability  and  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  populations  and  communities  of  animals. 

142.  Comparative  Invertebrate  Physiology.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Case 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  112,  Chem¬ 
istry  1A-1B. 

A  comparison  of  the  physiology  of  the  organ  systems  of  the  invertebrate 
phyla. 

160.  Systematic  Zoology.  (2)  I.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  One  of  the  following:  Zoology  104,  112, 
113B,  Botany  3, 151,  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Taxonomic  procedures,  including  concepts  of  speciation,  biometry,  biblio¬ 
graphic  methods,  and  the  rules  of  nomenclature. 

Related  Courses  in  Other  Departments 

^Colloquium  102.  The  Concept  of  Evolution:  Scientific,  Social,  and 
Philosophical  Implications.  (3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Girvetz,  Mr.  Hardin,  Mr.  Walters 

^Education  SB  190.  Teaching  Procedures  in  the  Biological  Sciences. 

(2-2)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

^Education  Sc  190.  Natural  Science  for  Education.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

^Education  SB  192A-192B.  Student  Teaching:  Biological  Sciences. 

(2-2)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Philosophy  100.  Science,  Folklore,  and  Philosophy.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Girvetz 

Philosophy  124.  Philosophy  of  Science.  (3)  II.  - 

Physics  124C.  Nuclear  Physics  Laboratory.  (1)  II.  Mr.  Barrett 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 


CHEMISTRY 

Ernest  L.  Bickerdike,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  ( Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Department) . 

Clifford  A.  Bunton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

*  Glenn  H.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Pierce  W.  Selwood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Hazel  W.  Severy,  M.A.,  D.Sci.O.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus. 

Robert  H.  DeWolf e,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Domenick  J.  Bertelli,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Glyn  O.  Pritchard,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Bruce  F.  Rickborn,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 


o 

Curtis  B.  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 

J ohn  A.  Faust,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 

James  A.  Funldiouser,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 
James  L.  Hawes,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 
Clifford  A.  Neville,  Ph.C.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 
Andrew  Recsei,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 


The  program  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  chemistry  meets  the  stand¬ 
ards  recommended  by  the  American  Chemical  Society  for  professional  train¬ 
ing  in  chemistry.  High  school  students  should  note  that  the  preparation  for 
this  degree  is  simplified  if  their  high  school  programs  include  chemistry, 
four  years  of  mathematics,  and  courses  in  either  German  or  Russian. 

Counseling.  Each  entering  student  will  be  assigned  an  adviser  who  may  be 
consulted  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  student’s  University  work.  The 
adviser  must  approve  the  student’s  program  each  semester. 

Preparation  for  the  Major 

Required  Courses 

Chemistry  1A-1B.  General  Chemistry . . 

Chemistry  5.  Quantitative  Analysis  and  Chemical 

Equilibrium  . 

Physics  4A-B-C.  General  Physics . 

German  or  Russian . 

Mathematics  3A-3B,  4 A . . 

Recommended  Course 

Mathematics  119  A .  3 


Units 

8 

4 

12 

8 

9 


The  Major  (24  units  of  upper  division  courses) 

Required  Courses 

Chemistry  140A-140B.  Physical  Chemistry .  6 

Chemistry  142.  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory .  2 

Chemistry  112A-112B.  Organic  Chemistry  .  8 

Chemistry  125.  Instrumental  Methods  .  4 

An  additional  8  units  from  the  following  list.  One  course  involving  labora¬ 
tory  work  in  organic  chemistry  must  be  included: 

Uni  ts 

Chemistry  183.  Theoretical  Organic  Chemistry .  3 

Chemistry  160.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry .  3 

*  Absent  un  leave,  1963—1964. 
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Units 

Chemistry  185.  Organic  Analytical  Chemistry .  3 

Chemistry  139.  Organic  Preparations .  3 

Chemistry  1 1 3.  Analytical  Microchemistry .  2 

Chemistry  181.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry .  3 

Chemistry  195.  Special  Studies .  1-4 

Chemistry  197.  Senior  Honors  Research .  1-4 

Chemistry  199.  independent  Studies  in  Chemistry .  1-4 


The  Master  of  Arts  Degree.  In  conjunction  with  the  general  university  re¬ 
quirements  governing  the  work  for  the  Master  of  Arts,  the  following  are 
specilic  requirements  for  the  degree  in  chemistry. 

Each  student  shall  take  courses,  including  research,  comprising  20  units  of 
graduate  work  in  chemistry,  plus  such  undergraduate  courses  as  shall  he  de¬ 
termined  by  the  adviser  on  the  basis  of  examinations.  In  addition,  candidates 
must  demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of  German,  French,  or  Russian,  and 
present  a  thesis.  Unit  distribution  of  courses  will  be  approximately  as  follows: 

Units 


Graduate  courses  (200  series)  .  6 

Seminar  (200  series)  .  2 

Research  (200  series)  .  12 


20  units 

DOCTORAL  PROGRAM  IN  CHEMISTRY 

1.  For  the  general  university  requirements,  see  pages  54-55. 

2.  An  applicant  for  admission  must  present  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  chemistry 
(or  its  equivalent),  with  a  superior  scholarship  record.  He  must  also  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  as  given  in  the  Graduate  Division  Announce¬ 
ment,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  1963-1964. 

3.  The  student  must  demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  scientific  litera¬ 
ture  in  German  and  either  French  or  Russian. 

4.  The  fields  of  emphasis  are  in  Physical,  Organic  and  Inorganic-Analytical 
Chemistry.  Research  problems  in  these  fields  will  be  determined  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  research  interests  of  the  individual  staff  members. 

5.  On  entrance,  each  student  will  be  required  to  take  an  examination  in  each  of 
the  fields:  physical,  organic  and  inorganic-analytical  chemistry.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  examinations  will  be  the  detection  of  any  existing  deficiencies 
in  the  student’s  background,  and  the  results  will  be  used  to  determine  W'hich 
individual  remedial  courses  are  necessary. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  required  research,  Chemistry  299,  and  two  semesters  of 
seminar,  Chemistry  260,  it  is  recommended  that  each  student  take  six 
graduate-level  courses. 

7.  Advancement  to  candidacy  is  dependent  upon : 

(a)  Cumulative  Examinations.  These  will  consist  of  a  series  of  one-hour 
written  examinations  given  at  approximately  six-week  intervals  (six  exami¬ 
nations  per  academic  year)  in  each  of  the  three  major  areas  of  concentra¬ 
tion.  The  student  must  begin  to  take  the  examinations  in  his  major  field 
as  soon  as  any  prior  deficiency  in  this  field  has  been  remedied.  The  first 
three  examinations  taken  will  count  if  passed,  but  will  not  be  considered  if 
failed.  A  total  of  at  least  two  of  the  first  nine  examinations  must  be  passed ; 
if  not,  the  student  will  be  dropped  from  the  Pli.D.  program.  As  a  require¬ 
ment  for  advancement  to  candidacy,  five  out  of  a  maximum  of  fifteen  exam¬ 
inations  must  be  passed.  The  student  may  miss  one  examination  per  aca¬ 
demic  year  without  penalty. 
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(b)  Preliminary  Oral  Examination.  Upon  completion  of  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  cumulative  examinations  and  fulfillment  of  the  language  require¬ 
ment,  the  student  must  pass  an  oral  examination  before  his  thesis  com¬ 
mittee. 

8.  The  student  must  submit  a  dissertation,  in  standard  university  format, 
which  must  be  found  acceptable  by  the  student’s  doctoral  committee.  Upon 
acceptance  of  the  dissertation,  a  final  oral  examination,  mainly  a  defense 
of  the  student’s  original  work,  must  be  passed. 

THE  CREDENTIAL  PROGRAM 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Major. 

Candidates  for  the  general  secondary  credential,  who  elect  chemistry  as 
their  teaching  major,  must  complete  the  major  as  specified. 

Information  concerning  a  teaching  minor,  prescribed  educational  courses 
and  other  pertinent  requirements  may  be  found  on  pages  98  and  100-101. 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Minor. 

Students  interested  in  chemistry  as  a  teaching  minor  should  confer  with 
the  department  chairman. 

Related  Curriculum:  Physical  Science 

Chemistry  may  be  offered  as  one  area  of  concentration  for  partially  ful¬ 
filling  the  requirements  of  the  interdepartmental  major  in  physical  science. 
See  page  185  for  details. 


Lower  Division  Courses 

1A -IB.  General  Chemistry.  (4-4)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  For  students  training  for  the 
scientific  professions.  Chemical  principles ;  chemical  calculations ;  descriptive 
inorganic  chemistry;  qualitative  analysis. 

5.  Quantitative  Analysis  and  Chemical  Equilibrium.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Bickerdike 
Lecture,  two  Hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  IB. 
Theory  and  technique  of  analytical  chemistry,  emphasizing  the  application 
of  chemical  equilibrium. 

20.  Introductory  Chemistry.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours. 

General  Education  course  in  theoretical  and  descriptive  inorganic  chemistry. 
Not  for  science  majors  or  for  students  who  have  received  a  grade  of  C  or 
better  in  High  School  Chemistry. 

21.  Laboratory  in  Introductory  Chemistry.  (1)1,  II.  The  Staff 

Laboratory,  three  hours. 

Experiments  selected  to  best  illustrate  the  nature  of  chemistry  and  the 
methods  of  chemical  discovery.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  or  following 
Chemistry  20.  Not  for  science  majors. 

40.  Fundamentals  of  Organic  Chemistry.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours. 

General  Education  course  in  basic  organic  chemistry:  chemical  bonding, 
fats,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  drugs,  dyes  and  plastics;  their  reactions  and 
applications.  Kecommended  course  for  students  with  high  school  chemistry 
background.  Not  for  physical  science  majors. 

41.  Laboratory  in  Organic  Chemistry.  (1)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Laboratory,  three  hours.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  or  after  Chemistry 

40. 
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Laboratory  experience  in  preparation  and  properties  of  organic  compounds. 
Not  for  physical  science  majors. 

42.  Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  40. 
Intended  primarily  for  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  and  home  economics  stu¬ 
dents.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Chemistry  41.  Lecture  on 
synthetic  organic  chemistry  and  laboratory  manipulations.  Laboratory  de¬ 
voted  principally  to  synthesis,  partly  to  analysis. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

*101.  Chemistry  in  the  Modem  World.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Miller  and  Staff 

Lecture,  3  hours. 

Selected  topics  in  the  fields  of  inorganic,  organic,  and  bio-chemistry.  De¬ 
signed  for  the  non-major  student  with  special  emphasis  on  the  important 
aspects  of  modern  chemistry. 

112A-112B.  Organic  Chemistry.  (4-4)  Yr. 

Mr.  Bertelli,  Mr.  De Wolfe,  Mr.  Rickborn 
Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1A- 
1B,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Primarily  for  majors  in  physical  and  biological 
sciences. 

Carbon  compounds;  the  aliphatic,  aromatic,  and  heterocyclic  series.  The 
laboratory  work  consists  of  the  preparation  and  study  of  the  properties  of 
typical  members  of  each  series. 

*113.  Analytical  Microchemistry.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Bickerdike 

Laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite :  Chemistry  5. 

Chemical  microscopy;  classical  and  instrumental  analytical  techniques  on 
the  semi-micro  and  micro  scales. 

125.  Instrumental  Methods.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Bickerdike 

Lecture,  two  hours ;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite :  Chemistry  5,  140A- 
140B. 

Theoretical  foundations  of  instrumental  techniques,  and  their  application 
to  analytical  problems.  Laboratory  experience  with  selected  optical  electro- 
analytical  procedures  including  spectrometry,  polarograpliy,  potentiometry, 
and  gas  chromatography. 

*139.  Organic  Preparations.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Bertelli,  Mr.  DeWolf e,  Mr.  Rickborn 
Lecture,  one  hour  ;  laboratory,  six  hours. 

Selected  laboratory  syntheses  using  modern  reactions  and  techniques.  Study 
of  such  topics  as  the  Grignard,  enolate,  and  Diels  Alder  syntheses. 

140A-140B.  Physical  Chemistry.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Pritchard 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  5,  Mathematics  4A,  Physics 
4A. 

Physioehemical  behavior  of  substances;  elementary  thermodynamics;  elec¬ 
trochemistry;  chemical  kinetics;  atomic  structure. 

142.  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Pritchard 
Laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  140A-140B  (may  be  taken 
concurrently) . 

The  application  of  physical  methods  to  chemical  investigation. 

160.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Bickerdike,  Mr.  Selwood 
Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  5. 

Atomic  structure;  chemical  bonding;  nuclear  reactions;  the  less  common 
elements. 

*  Not  to  l)e  given,  1963—1964. 
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181.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Pritchard 
Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  140B  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better. 

Selected  topics  in  modern  physical  chemistry. 

183.  Theoretical  Organic  Chemistry.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Bertelli,  Mr.  Bunton,  Mr.  DeWolfe,  Mr.  Rickborn 
Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  112A-112B,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor,  Chemistry  40,  41. 

Mechanisms  of  organic  reactions ;  relationship  of  structure  to  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  organic  compounds. 

185.  Organic  Analytical  Chemistry.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Bertelli,  Mr.  DeWolfe,  Mr.  Rickborn 
Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  112 A- 
112B. 

Qualitative  analysis  of  pure  compounds  and  of  mixtures;  discussion  of 
qualitative  and  quantitative  methods. 

195.  Special  Studies.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

To  be  taken  with  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the  department  as  a  means 
of  meeting  special  curricular  problems. 

197.  Senior  Honors  Research.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  senior  status;  an  average  of  grade  B  or  higher  in  chemistry 
courses,  consent  of  instructor. 

Original  research  in  the  field  of  analytical,  inorganic,  organic,  or  physical 
chemistry. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Chemistry.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Directed  individual  study,  normally  experimental,  open  to  qualified  seniors 
in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Graduate  Courses 

203.  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Miller 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite :  consent  of  the  instructor. 

204.  Chemical  Kinetics.  (3)1,  II.  Mr.  Pritchard 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite :  consent  of  the  instructor. 

205.  Chemical  Quantum  Mechanics.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Selwood 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite :  consent  of  the  instructor. 

209.  Advanced  Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry.  (3)1,  II. 

Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Selwood 
Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite :  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Selected  topics  from  modern  physical  chemistry.  The  content  of  these 
courses  will  vary.  Course  may  be  repeated  with  a  different  topic.  (12  units 
maximum). 

219.  Advanced  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry.  (3)1,  II. 

Mr.  Bertelli,  Mr.  Bunton,  Mr.  DeWolfe,  Mr.  Rickborn 
Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite :  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Selected  topics  from  modern  organic  chemistry.  The  contents  of  this  course 
will  vary.  Course  may  be  repeated  with  different  topic.  (12  units  maximum). 

229.  Advanced  Topics  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Bickerdike 
Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Selected  advanced  topics  from  modern  analytical  chemistry.  The  contents 
of  this  course  will  vary.  Course  may  be  repeated  with  different  topics.  (12 
units  maximum) . 
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239.  Advanced  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Selwood 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite :  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Selected  topics  from  modern  inorganic  chemistry.  The  content  of  these 
courses  will  vary.  Course  may  be  repeated  with  different  topics.  (12  units 
maximum) . 


260A-260B.  Seminar  in  Chemistry.  (1-1)  I,  II. 
Prerequisite:  required  of  all  graduate  students. 

299.  Research  in  Chemistry.  (3-6)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite :  consent  of  the  instructor. 


The  Staff 


The  Staff 


CLASSICS 

Keith  M.  Aldrich,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classics. 

John  C.  Thibault,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics. 

o 

H.  D.  F.  Kitto,  B.A.,  F.B.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Classics  and 
Begents’  Professor. 

David  C.  Young,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics. 

The  field  of  Classics  incorporates  the  study  of  the  civilization  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  the  world  and  time  over  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  extended  their  influence.  The  heart  of  classical  studies  is  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  literary,  historical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  writings  from  Homeric 
down  to  Byzantine  times,  which  survived  to  direct  the  development  of  modern 
Western  culture.  The  reconstruction  and  interpretation  of  these  writings  is 
the  primary  responsibility  of  the  classical  philologist.  His  colleagues  fre¬ 
quently  are  specialists  in  some  particular  field,  such  as  epigraphy,  the  study 
of  ancient  inscriptions;  or  papyrology,  the  study  of  papyrus  remains.  Others 
devote  their  talents  to  research  in  specific  cultural  phenomena,  such  as  Greek 
political  theory,  classical  art,  or  mythology.  Still  others  turn  their  attention 
to  the  problems  of  language,  grammar,  and  linguistics.  All  these  studies  are 
interrelated,  and  all  the  classicists  pursuing  them  are  in  a  real  sense  working 
t.OAvard  the  same  goal:  a  wider  picture  of  Graeco-Roman  culture  as  a  means 
toward  a  clearer  understanding  of  our  own. 

The  Major  in  Classics 

The  Classics  major  program  offers  the  student  a  systematic  course  of  study 
in  the  unified  field  of  Graeco-Roman  culture.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate 
both  the  aspirant  to  graduate  studies  in  Classics  or  related  fields  and  the 
student  primarily  interested  in  an  undergraduate  liberal  arts  major. 

(a)  To  prepare  for  the  major  in  Classics  the  student  must  pass  Greek  4 
and  Latin  4  with  grades  of  C  or  higher,  History  4A,  and  Philosophy  20 A. 

(b)  The  major  must  complete  a  minimum  of  24  upper  division  units  of 
work,  of  which  6  units  must  be  in  Greek  141A-141B  and  Latin  101A-101B. 
At  least  11  of  the  24  units  must  be  taken  in  each  of  the  two  languages.  Courses 
in  translation  do  not  count  toward  the  major.  A  Classics  major  is  not  permitted 
fo  take  a  minor  within  the  department. 

The  Major  in  Latin 

(a)  To  prepare  for  the  major  in  Latin  the  student  must  pass  Latin  4  with 
a  grade  of  C  or  higher,  History  4A  and  Philosophy  20A. 

(b)  The  major  must  complete  a  minimum  of  24  upper  division  units  of  work, 
of  which  4  units  must  be  in  Latin  101A-101B.  He  must  also  complete  Greek  1 
and  2,  or  demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of  Attic  Greek  equivalent  to  one 
year  of  college  study.  Courses  in  translation  do  not  count  toAvard  the  major. 

The  Minor  in  Greek 

A  minimum  of  20  units  of  work  in  Greek  is  required.  Of  these,  8  units  must 
be  in  upper  division  courses,  including  Greek  141A  and  6  units  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  courses:  Greek  145,  148,  151A,  151B,  163 A,  163B.  Courses  in  transla¬ 
tion  do  not  count  toward  the  minor. 

The  Minor  in  Latin 

A  minimum  of  20  units  of  work  in  Latin  is  required.  Of  these,  8  units  must 
be  in  upper  division  courses,  including  Latin  101A  and  6  units  from  the  folloAV- 
ing  courses:  Latin  105A— 105B,  114,  126,  129,  133A,  133B.  Courses  in  trans¬ 
lation  do  not  count  toward  the  minor. 
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The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Major. 

The  major  in  Classics  or  the  major  in  Latin  may  be  chosen  as  a  basis  for  the 
general  secondary  credential.  Information  concerning  a  teaching  minor,  pre¬ 
scribed  education  courses,  and  other  credential  requirements  may  be  found  on 
pages  98  and  100-101. 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Minor. 

Latin  may  be  chosen  as  a  teaching  minor  for  those  who  desire  to  fulfill  the 
prescribed  courses  as  listed  above. 


Greek 


Lower  Division  Courses 


1.  Elementary  Greek.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

2.  Elementary  Greek  (continuation  of  1).  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite :  Greek  1  or  equivalent. 


3.  Intermediate  Greek.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite :  Greek  2  or  equivalent. 

Review  of  syntax  and  reading  of  Attic  prose  writers. 

4.  Intermediate  Greek:  Homer.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite :  Greek  3  or  equivalent.  Greek  4  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite 

to  all  higher  language  courses  in  Greek. 


Upper  Division  Courses 

Greek  4  or  equivalent  is  prerequisite  to  all  upper  division  Greek  courses. 

141A-141B.  Greek  Composition.  (2-2)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Advanced  grammar,  sight  reading,  and  extended  prose  composition. 

*145.  Greek  Orators.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Aldrich 

The  study  of  Greek  oratorical  prose  from  Antiphon  to  its  culmination  in 
Demosthenes. 

148.  Greek  Philosophers.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Thibault 

Philological  study  in  one  or  more  of  the  major  philosophers. 

151A-151B.  Greek  Dramatic  Poets.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Thibault,  Mr.  Young 
The  study  of  complete  plays  by  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes. 

163A-163B.  Greek  Historians.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Thibault,  Mr.  Young 

Reading  and  research  in  the  historical,  literary,  and  philological  aspects 
primarily  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 

*167.  Hesiod.  (2)1.  Mr.  Aldrich 

The  Tlieogony,  TV orics  and  Days,  and  fragments.  An  introduction  to  archaic 
religion,  mythology,  and  ethics. 

169.  Greek  Lyric  Poets.  (3)1.  Mr.  Aldrich 

Exclusive  of  the  choral  poets.  The  fragments  of  Alcaeus,  Archilochus, 
Ibyeus,  Mimnermus,  Sappho,  Simonides,  Solon,  Theognis,  and  others. 

172.  Hellenistic  Poets.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Aldrich 

Study  of  the  poetry  of  the  Alexandrian  period,  such  as  that  by  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  Callimachus,  and  Theocritus. 

178.  Greek  Choral  Poets.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Young 

Aleman,  Bacchylides,  and  Pindar. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Greek.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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Latin 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Elementary  Latin.  (4)  I.  The  Staff: 

2.  Elementary  Latin  (continuation  of  1).  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Latin  1  or  equivalent. 

3.  Intermediate  Latin.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite :  Latin  2  or  equivalent. 

Review  of  forms  and  syntax,  and  reading  of  Roman  prose  writers. 

4.  Intermediate  Latin:  Vergil.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite :  Latin  3  or  equivalent.  Latin  4  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite 

to  all  higher  language  courses  in  Latin. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

Latin  4  or  equivalent  is  prerequisite  to  all  upper  division  Latin  courses. 

101A-101B.  Latin  Composition.  (2-2)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Advanced  grammar,  sight  reading,  and  extended  prose  composition. 

105A.  Cicero.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Young 

The  autobiographical  and  political  writings. 

105B.  Cicero.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Aldrich 

The  literary  and  philosophical  writings. 

109.  Roman  Comedy.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Thibault 

Investigation  into  the  origins  and  development  of  comedy.  Reading  of  com¬ 
plete  plays  by  Plautus  and  Terence. 

114.  Poets  of  the  Roman  Republic.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Young 

Principally  Ennius,  Lucretius,  and  Catullus. 

*122.  Roman  Satire.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Young 

Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and  their  antecedents. 

125.  Prose  Writers  of  the  Roman  Silver  Age.  (2)  II.  The  Staff 

Pliny,  Quintilian,  Seneca,  Suetonius. 

126.  Poets  of  the  Roman  Silver  Age.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Exclusive  of  satire.  Lucan,  Martial,  Statius,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Phaedrus. 

*129.  Augustan  Poets.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Thibault 

Exclusive  of  satire.  Vergil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid. 

133A-133B.  Roman  Historians.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Aldrich,  Mr.  Thibault 
Study  and  reading  in  the  principal  historians,  such  as  Sallust,  Caesar,  Livy, 

and  Tacitus. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Latin.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 


ECONOMICS 

J.  Frederick  Halterman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  ( Chairman  of  the 

Department,  fall  semester) . 

t William  F.  Kennedy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  ( Chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  spring  semester ) . 

**J.  Nate  Wolfe,  B.Litt.,  Professor  of  Economics. 

Mortimer  Andron,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Walter  J.  Mead,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 
f  Alec  P.  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Jerzy  F.  Karcz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

•o 

Eichard  W.  Euppert,  B.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 
Stanley  U.  Bartlett,  B.S.,  Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Joseph  I.  Lodge,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Maxwell  C.  Pellish,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Economics. 

The  two  majors  offered  in  the  department  are  designed  for  students  interested 
in  developing  an  understanding  of  the  operation  of  our  economy  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  business  firm.  The  major  in  economics  leads  to  careers  in  govern¬ 
ment  or  industry,  to  graduate  study  in  the  field  of  economics,  to  professional 
careers  as  economists,  and  to  general  cultural  development.  The  major  in 
business  economics  is  designed  for  students  primarily  interested  in  entering 
business  as  a  career,  and  focuses  attention  on  the  individual  firm  and  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  economy.  The  majors  also  offer  valuable  preparation  for  such 


careers  as  law  and  journalism. 

Preparation  for  the  Majors 

Eequired  Courses  Units 

Economics  1A-1B.  Principles  of  Economics .  3-3 

Economics  2.  Elementary  Statistics .  3 

Economics  6A-6B.  Principles  of  Accounting .  3-3 

Mathematics  32.  Introduction  to  Calculus,  or 

Mathematics  3A.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus .  3 

The  Majors 


Eequired:  24  units  of  upper  division  courses  in  economics,* **  including  junior 
and  senior  sequences  to  be  taken  in  the  following  order: 

Junior  year-— Economics  100A-100B 
Senior  year — Economics  103 

Economics 

Select  an  additional  15  units  from  upper  division  economics  courses  (not  more 
than  3  of  these  units  to  be  from  Group  A  listed  under  Business  Economics). 

Business  Economics 

In  addition  to  the  junior  and  senior  year  sequences  listed  above,  select  15 
units  as  follows: 

A.  Choose  three  courses  (9  units) 

Economics  102.  Managerial  Economics 

Economics  118.  Legal  Analysis  for  Business  Management 

Economics  123.  Marketing 

Economics  124.  Business  Ethics  and  Social  Eesponsibility 
Economics  134.  Corporation  Finance 

*  Economics  106  and  109  do  not  count  toward  the  24-unit  upper  division  requirement 
for  the  major. 

**  Absent  on  leave,  1963—1964. 
t  Absent  on  leave,  fall,  1963. 
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B.  Choose  two  additional  courses  (  6  units)  in  upper  division  economies. 

The  Master  of  Arts  Degree.  In  conjunction  with  the  general  University  re¬ 
quirements  governing  the  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  specific  requirements  in  economics: 

1.  Candidates  must  complete  at  least  24  units  of  course  work  plus  a  thesis. 

2.  At  least  12  of  the  units  of  course  work  must  be  taken  in  strictly  graduate 
courses  in  economics.  A  maximum  of  4  of  these  units  may  be  in  299 
courses  representing  credit  for  research  underlying  the  thesis.  The  re¬ 
maining  units  making  up  the  total  of  24  required  may  be  chosen  from 
additional  graduate  courses  or  from  undergraduate  courses  numbered 
100  or  above.  With  the  approval  of  the  student’s  adviser,  a  maximum  of 
6  of  these  remaining  units  may  be  included  from  graduate  or  upper  divi¬ 
sion  courses  in  another  department. 

3.  The  Master  of  Arts  program  is  open  only  to  students  who  wish  to  write 
a  thesis  in  the  fields  of  (a)  economic  theory,  (b)  American  economic 
history,  or  (c)  history  of  economic  thought. 

4.  Before  certifying  a  student  for  formal  advancement  to  candidacy,  the 
department  reserves  the  right  to  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  candidate’s  pro¬ 
ficiency  by  means  of  special  written  examinations. 

Teaching  Credentials,  Teaching  Majors,  Teaching  Minors.  The  manner  in 
which  the  various  teaching  credentials  may  be  obtained  is  governed  by  rules 
laid  down  by  the  California  State  Board  of  Education.  Requirements  for 
majors  and  minors  in  the  social  studies  for  general  secondary  and  junior  high 
school  teaching  credentials  are  listed  on  pages  204-205  of  this  bulletin,  under 
the  heading  of  “Social  Sciences.” 

Combination  Social  Sciences  Major 

Students  interested  in  obtaining  a  major  in  the  combined  social  sciences,  see 
listing  under  “Social  Sciences,”  pages  204-205  of  this  bulletin. 

Economics 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1A-LB.  Principles  of  Economics.  (3-3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Andron,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mead 
Prerequisite:  Economics  1A  is  prerequisite  to  Economics  IB.  Not  open  to 
freshmen. 

2.  Elementary  Statistics.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Ruppert 

Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  section  weekly.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  32  or  3A. 

Collection,  presentation,  and  interpretation  of  quantitative  economic 
data;  averages,  dispersion,  index  numbers,  time  series  analysis,  and  simple 
correlation. 

6A-6B.  Principles  of  Accounting.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Bartlett 

Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  section  weekly.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  6A  is  prerequisite  to  Economics  6B.  Open  to  freshmen. 

►Structure  of  modern  accounting  practice;  elementary  theories  and  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  (6A)  the  individual  owner,  (6B)  partnership,  and  corporate 
type  of  business  organizations. 

10.  Economic  History.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Karcz 

Development  of  the  modern  enterprise  or  capitalist  economy  in  its  North 
Atlantic  setting,  with  emphasis  on  institutions  and  practices. 
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Upper  Division  Courses 

Prerequisite  to  all  upper  division  courses:  Economics  1A-1B,  Economics 
109,  or  consent  of  the  instructor, 

100A-100B.  Economic  Theory.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Andron,  Mr.  Karcz 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100 A  is  prerequisite  to  Economics  100B. 

IOOA.  Value  and  distribution  under  competition,  imperfect  competition, 
and  monopoly. 

IOOB.  Factors  that  determine  output,  national  income,  and  employment. 

1 01.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Kennedy 

Economic  ideas  from  the  mercantilists  to  the  present. 

102.  Managerial  Economics.  (3)  II.  - 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100A-100B. 

Advanced  analysis  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  decision-making  in  business 
firms,  utilizing  the  concepts  and  techniques  of  managerial  economics. 

103.  Business  Fluctuations.  (3)1,  II.  Mr.  Ruppert 

Prerequisite:  Economics  2,  100A-100B.  Recommended  for  seniors  only. 
Theories  of  economic  disturbance  and  the  interrelation  of  the  economic 

processes. 

*104.  Economic  Policy.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Andron 

An  analysis  of  contemporary  economic  policies  and  problems. 

105.  Economic  Theory.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Alexander 

Prerequisite :  Economics  100A. 

Micro-economics  analysis  with  emphasis  on  recent  developments. 

106.  Accounting  Concepts.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Halterman 

Prerequisite :  upper  division  standing. 

Not  open  to  those  who  have  credit  for  Economics  6A-6B.  Concepts  basic 
to  accounting  theory  and  practice  as  related  to  the  various  types  of  business 
organization,  cost  accounting,  budgets,  and  analysis  of  financial  statements. 

107.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Karcz 

Socialism,  fascism,  and  capitalism  contrasted  with  regard  to  making  eco¬ 
nomic  decisions,  organization  of  production,  mechanism  of  exchange,  bank¬ 
ing  and  investment,  distribution  of  income,  status  of  labor,  international 
trade,  and  public  finance. 

109.  Introduction  to  Economics.  (3)1,  II.  Mr.  Andron,  Mr.  Mead 

Not  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Economics  1A-1B.  Serves  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  uppier  division  economics  courses. 

Intensive  study  of  economic  principles. 

113.  Economic  and  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Halterman 

The  economic  development  of  the  United  States  from  the  period  of  set¬ 
tlement  to  the  present  time,  and  especially  since  1865. 

114.  Economic  Development.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Karcz 

Prerequisite :  Economics  1A,  IB. 

Theories  of  economic  development.  Problems  of  accelerated  development  in 
poor  countries  and  of  maintaining  development  in  rich  countries. 

116.  Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Mead 

Governmental  policy  of  maintaining  competition  to  control  economic- 
behavior. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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117.  The  Soviet  Economy.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Karcz 

An  analytical  and  statistical  survey  of  the  organization  and  operating  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Soviet  economy  in  the  light  of  geographic  and  historical  back¬ 
grounds. 

118.  Legal  Analysis  for  Business  Management.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Lodge 

The  essentials  of  the  law  of  contracts,  agency,  bailments,  sales,  and  ne¬ 
gotiable  instruments. 

123.  Marketing.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Ruppert 

The  principal  marketing  methods,  institutions,  and  practices  considered 

from  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer,  the  middleman,  and  the  manufacturer. 

124.  Business  Ethics  and  Social  F*esponsibility.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Kennedy 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1A-1B. 

Application  of  ethics  to  the  decisions  of  economic  life;  the  responsibilities 
of  individuals  and  economic  organizations. 

*130.  Public  Finance.  (3)  I.  - 

Raising  and  spending  of  public  money;  principles,  incidence,  problems, 
and  economic  effects  of  taxation. 

134.  Corporation  Finance.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Andron 

Prerequisite:  Economics  6A-6B,  106  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Instruments  and  methods  of  financing  and  controlling  the  modern  cor¬ 
poration  and  the  effect  of  these  on  society,  the  corporation,  and  its  stock¬ 
holders. 

135.  Money  and  Credit.  (3)  I.  - 

Commercial  banking,  Federal  Reserve  System,  credit  creation  and  mone¬ 
tary  theory. 

142.  Statistics  in  Economics.  (3)  I.  - 

Prerequisite :  Economics  2. 

Probability,  statistical  decision  theory,  regression  analysis. 

*143.  Mathematical  Economics.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Alexander 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  32  or  3A  and  Economics  100A-100B. 

Elements  of  matrix  algebra  and  simple  applications  in  the  fields  of  linear 
programming,  input-output,  and  game  theory;  optimization  problems  through 
calculus. 

150.  Labor  Economics.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Halterman 

Factors  contributing  to  American  labor  problems,  and  the  attempts  on 
the  part  of  those  concerned  to  obtain  harmony. 

152.  History  of  the  Labor  Movement.  (3)1.  Mr.  Halterman 

Historical  perspective  of  the  American  and  foreign  labor  movements, 
their  organizational  structures,  ideologies,  policies,  and  practices. 

175.  Government  and  Business.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Kennedy 

Industries  in  which  competition  has  been  supplanted  by  positive  public 
control;  an  investigation  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  regulation  and  of 
government  ownership  and  operation. 

180.  International  Trade.  (3)  I.  - 

An  analysis  both  historical  and  contemporary  of  the  foreign  trade  mech¬ 
anism  with  emphasis  on  the  impediments  to  trade,  international  finance, 
and  modern  equilibrium  theory. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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199.  Independent  Studies  in  Economics.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Admission  by  special  arrangement. 

Bordeaux  Center  Courses 

( See  page  111) 

BC  101A-101B.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  (4-4) 

BC  107A-107B.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  (4-4) 

BC  109A-109B.  Introduction  to  Economics.  (4-4) 

BC  112A-112B.  The  Economic  History  of  Europe.  (4-4) 

Graduate  Courses 

200 A.  Price  and  Distribution  Theory.  (3)1. 

Micro-economics:  the  behavior  of  firms  and  households,  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  prices  and  resource  allocation. 

200B.  Price  and  Distribution  Theory.  (3)  II.  - 

The  dynamics  of  consumer  and  firm  equilibrium;  learning  models;  small- 
number  theory.  Introduction  to  the  insistence  and  stability  of  competitive 
systems. 

201.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Kennedy 

204.  National  Income  Theory.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Macro-economics:  theory  of  income  and  management. 

213.  American  Economic  History.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Halterman 

*214.  Economic  Development.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Alexander 

Economic  change;  economic  growth;  descriptive  and  analytical  discussion 
of  problems  of  capital  formation  and  productivity  increase. 

216.  Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Mead 

The  structure,  behavior,  and  performance  of  industrial  enterprise  together 
with  relevant  public  policy  concerning  the  maintenance  of  competitive  condi¬ 
tions. 

235.  Advanced  Money  and  Banking.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Mead 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  and  Economics  135. 

Analysis  of  banking  institutions  and  money,  monetary  theory,  and  monetary 
policy. 

*242.  Applied  Economic  Statistics.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Economics  142. 

Special  problems  in  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to  economics, 
illustrated  by  a  representative  selection  of  empirical  studies. 

*243.  Introduction  to  Econometrics.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite :  Economics  242,  Mathematics  3 A,  3B,  8. 

Economic  models  and  identification.  Inference  in  recursive  and  equilibrium 
models.  Cross  section  methods  and  problems  of  aggregation. 

298.  Special  Studies.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

299.  Directed  Research.  (2-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite :  graduate  standing  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Related  Courses  in  Another  Department 

Education  SS  190.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Social  Studies.  (2)  I,  II. 

Education  SS  192A-B-C.  Student  Teaching:  Social  Studies.  (2-2-2)  I,  II. 


*  Not.  to  be  given,  1963-1964. 
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Gordon  S.  Watkins,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.H.L.,  Dean,  School  of  Education  ( Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department) . 

Loretta  M.  Byers,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Glenn  W.  Durflinger,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Edith  M.  Leonard,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education. 

William  B.  Michael,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology. 

Ralph  K.  Nair,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Lester  B.  Sands,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Kermit  A.  Seefeld,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

R.  Murray  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Charles  L.  Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus. 

George  I.  Brown,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Elizabeth  H.  Irish,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Dorothy  D.  VanDeman,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

John  A.  R.  Wilson,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Elsie  A.  Pond,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus. 

Beryl  R.  Dillman,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

David  C.  Epperson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Edythe  Margolin,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Mildred  C.  Robeck,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educatio7i. 

George  E.  Temp,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

o 

Jerome  J.  Beamish,  Ed.D.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Harold  Berlak,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Donald  E.  Hutcherson,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 
Marilyn  J.  Zweng,  M.S.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Ernest  L.  Boyer,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Education. 

John  A.  Nelson,  Ed.D.,  Lecturer  in  Education  ( Director  of  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion)  . 

Alma  V.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Education. 

Departmental  Supervisors 

Marian  H.  Anderson,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
Robert  Beachboard,  Docteur  de  l’Universite  de  Paris,  Associate  Professor  of 
French. 

Harold  Berlak,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (Secondary) . 
Ernest  L.  Boyer,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Education  (Junior  College). 

George  I.  Brown,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (Elementary ) . 
Loretta  M.  Byers,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education  (Elementary) . 

Catherine  C.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Van  A.  Christy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Norah  Clancy,  Ed.D.,  Supervisor  (Elementary) . 

Frances  M.  Colville,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education. 

Nora  Belle  Curran,  M.A.,  Supervisor  (Elementary) . 

Jennie  S.  Dearmin,  M.A.,  Supervisor  (Elementary) . 

Beryl  R.  Dillman,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (General  Second¬ 
ary). 

David  C.  Epperson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (Elementary) . 
Maurice  E.  Faulkner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Arthur  J.  Gallon,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Genevieve  W.  Haight,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Willard  M.  Hammer,  M.Ed.,  Associate  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 
Jean  L.  Hodgkins,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
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Donald  E.  Hutcherson,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
{Elementary) . 

Elizabeth  H.  Irish,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (Elementary) . 
Joseph  E.  Lantagne,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Edith  M.  Leonard,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education  ( Early  Childhood) . 

Edythe  Margolin,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (Elementary) . 
John  A.  Nelson,  Ed.D.,  Lecturer  in  Education  (Secondary) . 

Mildred  C.  JRobeck,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (Elementary) . 
Rene  H.  Rochelle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Edwin  R.  SchoeJl,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech. 

Kermit  A.  Seefeld,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education  ( Secondary ). 

Elvera  Skubic,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

George  E.  Temp,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (Elementary) . 
Dorothy  D.  VanDeman,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (Early  Child¬ 
hood)  . 

Alma  V.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Education  (Elementary) . 

Mary  K.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Home  Economics. 

Robert  E.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Spanish. 

Wilton  M.  Wilton,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Marilyn  J.  Zweng,  M.S.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (Junior 
High). 

Major  in  Education 

With  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Education  as  a  graduate  school, 
and  in  compliance  with  changes  in  the  State  law  governing  teaching 
credentials,  the  following  schedule  has  been  established: 

Fall  1961 — latest  date  of  admission  for  freshmen  students  enrolling  as 
Education  majors  seeking  teaching  credentials. 

Fall  1962 — latest  date  of  admission  for  sophomore  students  enrolling  as 
Education  majors  seeking  teaching  credentials. 

Fall  1963 — latest  date  of  admission  for  junior  students  enrolling  as  Edu¬ 
cation  majors  seeking  teaching  credentials. 

Fall  1964 — latest  date  of  admission  for  senior  students  enrolled  as  Edu¬ 
cation  majors  seeking  teaching  credentials. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  program  must  normally  have  achieved  the  B.A.  degree 
in  Education  by  June  1965. 

This  major  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  The  four-year  program  is 
divided  into  three  areas:  general  education,  core  subjects  in  the  major  held, 
and  additional  requirements  for  the  completion  of  the  kindergarten-primary, 
general  elementary  or  general  junior  high  school  teaching  credentials. 

Every  student  majoring  in  education  must  complete  approximately  50 
units  in  general  education  as  a  cultural  background  for  professional  study. 
The  general  education  program  consists  of  specified  courses  in:  art,  biologi¬ 
cal  science,  English  and  speech,  industrial  arts,  music,  physical  education, 
physical  science,  psychology,  and  social  science.  Additional  general  education 
up  to  15  units  is  usually  elected  by  students  majoring  in  education. 

NOTE :  There  is  no  Education  major  without  credential  available. 

Core  for  Education  Majors 

A  uniform  core  of  courses  in  the  field  of  education  is  required  of  all  students 
majoring  in  this  department  for  credentials.  A  total  of  30-32  units  is  to  be 


selected  from  the  following  courses: 

Units 

Education  110.  Educational  Psychology .  3 

Education  147.  Audio-Visual-Radio  Education .  2 

Education  190.  Teaching  Procedure . 4,  5  or  6 

Education  192.  Supervised  Teaching .  8  or  10 


Education 
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Units 


Education  193.  Teaching  Problems .  2 

and  also 

Education  100.  Principles  of  Elementary  Education 
or 

Education  170.  Secondary  Education .  3 


Education  101.  History  of  Education 
or 

Education  102.  History  of  American  Education 
or 

Education  106.  Philosophy  of  Education 
or 

Education  180.  Educational  Sociology .  2 

Education  111.  Child  Growth  and  Development 
or 

Education  112.  Growth  and  Development  of  the 
Adolescent 
or 

Psychology  113.  Psychology  of  Adolescence .  2  or  3 

Education  119.  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in 
Education 
or 

Education  120.  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  the 


Secondary  School 
or 

Education  126.  Principles  of  Parent  Counseling .  3  or  2 

Education  117.  Pupil  Personnel  and  Counseling 

(Junior  High  credential) .  2 


Credential  Programs 

Credentials  for  service  in  public  schools  in  California  are  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Credentials  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  upon  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  institutions  authorized  for  teacher  training.  There  are  certain  accept¬ 
able  standards  which  must  be  met  by  candidates  for  teaching  credentials. 
These  include  such  qualifications  as  intelligence,  scholarship,  aptitude  for 
teaching,  physical  fitness,  and  personality. 

Teaching  credentials  issued  on  recommendations  of  this  University  include: 
(a)  kindergarten-primary;  (b)  elementary;  (c)  junior  high  school;  (d)  spe¬ 
cial  secondary,  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in  a  specified  field  in  any  and  all 
grades  in  the  schools;  (e)  general  secondary,  authorizing  the  holder  to  serve 
as  a  teacher  in  grades  seven  through  fourteen;  (f)  junior  college;  (g)  pupil 
personnel  services. 

The  preparation  for  the  major  in  the  special  secondary  credential  offered 
in  this  institution  in  art,  homemaking,  music,  and  physical  education,  is 
obtained  through  the  appropriate  department.  For  further  information,  in¬ 
cluding  the  credential  to  teach  exceptional  children  (speech  correction),  see 
descriptions  under  the  departments. 

The  programs  leading  to  general  secondary,  junior  college  and  pupil  per¬ 
sonnel  services  credentials  are  part  of  the  graduate  program  of  Santa  Barbara, 
and  are  administered  under  faculty  regulations  governing  graduate  study. 
For  information,  consult  the  section  of  this  bulletin  on  The  Graduate  Program 
and  descriptions  under  departments. 

The  Department  of  Education  provides  the  professional  education  courses 
and  directs  the  student  teaching  program  for  all  credentials. 

NOTE :  Changes  in  the  California  State  requirements  for  teaching  credentials 
become  effective  on  July  1 ,  1968  for  students  who  have  not  completed  the 
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sophomore  year  by  that  time.  At  this  printing ,  final  formulation  of  the  new 
requirements  has  not  yet  been  made  by  the  Cc '  fOrnia  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  However ,  all  credentials  awarded  after  <  dy  1,  1965  will  be  affected  by 
the  new  rulings.  Therefore,  it  is  most  imp  or  mt  that  anyone  interested  in 
obtaining  a  teaching  credential  should  consult’  udvisers  in  the  Department  of 
Education  as  early  as  possible.  For  the  student  this  can  result  in  a  saving  of 
time  and  avoid  overlapping  of  general  education  courses. 

*  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  CREDENTIAL 

This  course  of  study  is  designed  to  supply  a  thorough  background  for  pre¬ 
paring  teachers  of  young  children,  ages  two  A  ten,  and  entitles  the  holder 
to  teach  in  kindergarten  and  grades  one  throu  „h  three. 

General  acquirements.  Education  majors  a  ishing  to  specialize  in  early 
childhood  education  must  satisfy  the  require  uents  listed  on  pages  31-33 
including  Art  1,  History  39,  Physical  Educat  m  1-13,  1-23,  and  an  upper 
division  English  or  speech  elective.  Additional  mrses  required  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  include  Music  11,  31A-31B,  32A-32B,  E>_  ucational  Arts  and  Crafts  45, 
Health  Education  48,  Home  Economics  10,  i  ad  controlled  electives  from 
English,  history,  science,  or  the  social  sciences. 

Requirements  for  the  Major.  In  addition  to  tl  e  Core  for  Education  Majors 
listed  on  pages  94  and  95,  the  following  courses  must  be  completed  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better  before  enrolling  for  student  teaching: 

Units 

Education  122.  Dramatics,  Music,  and  Storytelling  in  Early  Childhood  3 


Education  MEC  190.  Early  Childhood  Music  Education .  2 

Education  EC  191.  Observation,  Participation,  and  Planning .  3 

Educational  Arts  and  Crafts  145.  Integrated  Craft  Activities  for 

Elementary  Schools .  2 

Supervised  Teaching.  See  pages  100  and  101. 

General  Test.  See  page  101  for  required  tests. 

Special  Tests. 


1.  Before  enrolling  in  any  music  course,  all  students  must  take  a  standard 
native-capacity  test,  and  a  test  in  ability  to  carry  a  tune.  These  are  scheduled 
at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  and  must  be  taken  at  the  time  announced. 

2.  Ability  in  piano  must  be  demonstrated  by  passing  a  final  proficiency 
examination  before  assignment  to  directed  teaching.  The  specific  piano  courses 
for  majors  in  early  childhood  education  to  prepare  students  to  meet  these 
requirements  are  Music  31A-31B  and  Music  32A-32B.  The  student  may  enter 
directly  into  any  of  the  above  piano  courses  he  is  prepared  to  undertake,  or, 
if  he  has  sufficient  preparation  in  piano  to  pass  a  proficiency  examination,  he 
may  omit  these  piano  courses.  In  either  event  he  may  substitute  general  elec¬ 
tives  for  the  unit  requirements. 

Mimor.  No  minor  is  required.  However,  a  minor  in  music  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended.  See  requirements  for  Early  Childhood  Education  Music  Minor  n 
pages  164-165.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  courses  designed  to  remove  c 
ficieneies  in  preparation  for  this  minor. 

♦GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  CREDENTIAL 

The  general  elementary  credential  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  grades  c 
through  eight. 

General  Requirements.  Education  majors  wishing  to  specialize  in  elementa 
education  must  satisfy  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  general  education 
requirements  listed  on  pages  31-33  including  Art  31,  History  39,  Physical 
Education  1-16A,  Psychology  1  or  101,  Speech  11  or  101,  and  English  1 


*  See  note  following  “Credential  Programs,”  page  95. 
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Additional  courses  required  by  the  department  include  Geography  1A  or  IB, 
Music  11,  Home  Economics  1%  Health  Education  48  (women),  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Arts  and  Crafts  45.  A 

Requirements  for  the  Majo-K  In  addition  to  the  Core  for  Education  Majors 
listed  on  pages  94  and  95,  the  'following  courses  are  required : 

t  Units 


Education  Ar  190.  Arithmetic  Procedures  for  the  Elementary  School  3 

Education  ME  190.  Elementary  Music  Education .  2 

Education  Sc  190.  NaturaF  Science  for  Education  or  Education  PSc. 

190.  Physical  Science  in  Education .  3 

Art  195.  Art  for  Elementary  Schools .  2 

Educational  Arts  and  Crafis  145.  Integrated  Craft  Activities  for 

Elementary  Schools  . . .  ,)i .  2 

Physical  Education  138.  Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School  3 


Education  El  190,  Elemei  'ary  School  Procedure,  and  Education  Ar  190, 
Arithmetic  Procedure,  must  re  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  before 
engaging  in  student  teaching.  No  student  on  probation  is  permitted  to  reg¬ 
ister  for  these  procedure  cotirses.  Eight  units  in  supervised  teaching  are 
required  in  the  senior  year  f  Students  carrying  4  to  6  units  of  supervised 
teaching  in  any  semester  niay  be  required  to  reserve  a  half-day  for  that 
student  teaching.  Students  receiving  a  grade  lower  than  C  in  supervised 
teaching  will  not  be  recommended  for  graduation  or  credential.  See  under 
Scholarship  (page  100).  Each  student  expecting  to  pursue  directed  teaching 
is  required  to  tile  an  application  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks 
of  the  semester  immediately  preceding  a  supervised  teaching  assignment,  and 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  school  term  where  the  supervised  teaching 
assignment  is  made. 

Supervised  Teaching.  See  pages  100  and  101. 

General  Tests.  See  page  101. 

Special  Test.  Students  in  Music  11  are  required  to  take  a  test  in  ability  to 
carry  a  tune  and,  in  addition,  pass  a  standard  native-capacity  test.  If  the  test 
is  passed  satisfactorily,  the  student  may  enter  the  required  courses  in  music. 
i  f  the  test  is  not  passed  satisfactorily,  the  student  is  required  to  take  Music 
1 5  only,  and  is  not  recommended  to  teach  music. 

CREDENTIAL  PROGRAM  FOR  MAJORS  OTHER  THAN  EDUCATION 

Students  who  plan  to  prepare  for  the  elementary  credential  by  direct  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  who  are  majoring  in 
fields  other  than  education  should  consult  with  advisers  in  their  major  de¬ 
partment  and  in  the  Department  of  Education  as  early  as  possible.  This  is 
normally  a  5-year  program. 

‘GENERAL  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CREDENTIAL 

T;he  junior  high  school  credential  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  grades  seven, 
eight,  and  nine  in  any  elementary,  junior  high,  or  high  school. 

General  Requirements.  Education  majors  wishing  to  qualify  for  this  cre- 
ential  must  satisfy  the  requirements  listed  on  pages  31-33  including 
history  4A  or  4B,  or  39,  or  Sociology  1;  Art  1  or  31  or  195  and  Music  15  or 
1;  and  controlled  electives  from  geography,  history,  sociology,  mathematics, 
r  the  sciences. 

Requirements  for  the  Major.  In  addition  to  the  Core  for  Education  Majors 
listed  on  pages  94-95,  it  is  recommended  that  one  additional  education 
"burse  beyond  the  core  be  completed.  Two  minors  with  a  minimum  of  18  to  20 


*  See  note  following  “Credential  Programs,”  page  95. 
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units  each  must  be  completed  in  subject  fields  taught  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  state. 

Education  J  190A-190B,  Junior  High  School  Procedure,  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  enrolling  in  supervised  teaching.  No  student  on  probation  is 
permitted  to  register  for  these  procedure  courses.  Eight  units  of  student 
teaching  with  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  are  required  before  graduation.  The 
student  should  arrange  his  program  so  that  only  4  units  of  student  teaching 
are  scheduled  for  any  one  semester.  Students  receiving  lower  than  C  in 
courses  J  190A-190B  or  J  192A-B-C-D  will  not  be  recommended  for  teach¬ 
ing.  See  under  Scholarship  below. 

Candidates  may  qualify  for  the  general  junior  high  school  credential  in 
two  ways: 

1.  By  completing  a  major  in  junior  high  school  education  and  two  minors 
in  subjects  taught  in  the  secondary  schools. 

2.  By  completing  a  major  and  a  minor  in  subject  fields  commonly  taught 
in  secondary  school  plus  the  education  course  requirements  for  the  general 
junior  high  credential. 

acquirements  for  the  Minors.  For  course  requirements  for  the  minors  se¬ 
lected,  see  description  under  the  departments  in  which  the  minors  are  ad¬ 
ministered.  For  each  minor  there  must  be  a  grade  C  average  or  higher  in 
courses  taken  in  the  University  of  California. 


‘GENERAL  SECONDARY  CREDENTIAL 

Information  about  admission,  preparation,  scholarship,  program,  candidacy, 
and  other  matters  is  contained  in  the  section  of  this  bulletin  on  The  Graduate 
Program  (page  56).  Requirements  for  teaching  majors  and  teaching  minors 
are  listed  with  the  departments  concerned. 

Candidates  for  the  general  secondary  credential  must  complete  24  units  in 
education  as  follows: 

JJnits 


Education  170.  Secondary  Education . . .  3 

Education  110.  Educational  Psychology .  3 

Education  112.  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Adolescent  .  .  2 

Education  117.  Pupil  Personnel  and  Counseling .  2 

Education  120.  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  the 

Secondary  School .  2 

Education  147.  Audio-Visual-Kadio  Education  .  2 

Education  SI 90.  Secondary  School  Procedure  in 

Student’s  Major  Field  .  2 


Education  S190A  or  Specific  Procedure  in  the  Minor  Field.  . .  .2 
Education  SI 92.  Student  Teaching  in  Major  and  Minor  Fields  6 

‘JUNIOR  COLLEGE  CREDENTIAL 

Applications  for  the  junior  college  credential  will  be  received  from  students 
concurrently  registered  in  an  M.A.  program  at  the  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara,  and  from  holders  of  Master’s  degrees  from  recognized  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  The  basis  of  selection  will  be  promise  of  success  in  the 
proposed  work,  as  judged  largely  by  previous  college  record,  recommendation 
of  the  chairman  of  the  department  in  which  the  Master’s  degree  is  taken,  a 
personal  interview  with  advisers  in  the  School  of  Education,  and  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division.  This  credential  authorizes  the  holder 
to  teach  only  in  grades  13  and  14. 

Residence  requirements  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Master’s  degree. 


*  See  note  following  “Credential  Programs,”  page  95. 
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Candidates  for  the  junior  college  credential  must  complete  a  minor  in  a 
subject-content  held  and  also  twelve  units  in  education  as  follows: 


Units 

Education  110.  Educational  Psychology .  3 

Education  209.  The  Junior  College .  2 

Education  C  190.  College  Procedures- — General .  3 

Education  C  192.  Student  Teaching:  Junior  College .  4 

12 


*PUPIL  PERSONNEL  SERVICES  CREDENTIAL 

The  pupil  personnel  services  credential  is  offered  with  specializations  in  pupil 
counseling,  child  welfare  and  attendance,  and  school  psychometry.  Persons 
wishing  to  obtain  this  credential  must  submit  formal  application  for  accept¬ 
ance  into  the  program. 

Academic  Prerequisites.  Education  117,  Introduction  to  Pupil  Personnel 
and  Counseling;  and  Psychology  5  or  Education  214,  Statistics;  or  equivalent 
courses. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Program : 

1.  Two  years  of  teaching  experience  or  equivalent. 

2.  Regular  graduate  standing.  Transcript  must  show  a  3.0  grade-point 
average  in  all  work  taken  subsequent  to  the  sophomore  year. 

3.  Completion  of  an  application  form  and  tests  at  the  Counseling  Center. 

4.  Interviews  with  and  acceptance  by  the  Department  of  Education  and 
either  the  Department  of  Psychology  or  the  Department  of  Sociology, 
depending  upon  specialization. 

Transfer  Provisions.  A  candidate  may  transfer  from  other  accredited  insti¬ 
tutions  a  maximum  of  12  units  of  the  30  units  required  for  the  credential. 
In  the  case  of  substituted  courses,  the  department  reserves  the  right  to  require 
added  work  if  the  candidate  fails  to  display  an  adequate  knowledge  of  mate¬ 
rial  covered  in  such  courses  on  this  campus. 

Scholarship.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  maintain  a  grade-point  average 
of  not  less  than  3.0  in  the  work  undertaken  after  admission  to  this  program. 

Courses  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  pupil  personnel  services  cre¬ 
dential  : 

Units 


Education  126.  Principles  of  Parent  Counseling . . .  2 

Education  186.  Laws  Relating  to  Schools  and  Children .  2 

Education  217.  Principles  of  Guidance  .  . .  2 

Education  219.  Counseling  Techniques .  2 

Education  229.  Mental  Health  in  the  Classroom .  2 

Psychology  178.  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children 
or 

Education  223  and  250.  Problems  in  Teaching  the  Handicapped 

and  the  Gifted  Child .  3 

Sociology  135.  Principles  of  Social  Welfare 
or 

Education  127.  Use  of  Community  Resources  in  Education  and 
Guidance.  (SS  only)  .  3 


16 

Fourteen  additional  units  are  required  for  the  chosen  area  of  specialization, 
as  follows : 


*  See  note  following  “Credential  Programs,”  page  95. 
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Pupil  Counseling  Units 

Education  164.  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance .  2 

Psychology  162.  Introduction  to  Clinical  Psychology .  3 

Psychology  163 A.  Clinical  Measurements  and  Techniques .  3 

Education  149 A— 149B.  Field  Work  in  Counseling .  6 

14 

Child  Welfare  and  Attendance 

Education  149A— 149B.  Field  Work  in  Counseling .  6 


Electives.  Selection  to  be  made  in  consultation  with  advisers.  ...  8 

14 

School  Psychometrist 

Education  210.  Educational  Psychology .  2 

Psychology  162.  Clinical  Psychology .  3 

Psychology  163A.  Clinical  Measurements  and  Techniques .  3 

Psychology  168.  Abnormal  Psychology .  3 

or 

Psychology  104.  Principles  of  Test  Construction. 

Education  149A.  Field  Work  in  Counseling .  3 

14 

General  requirements  for  recommendation  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  the  credential  are : 

1.  Successful  completion  of  the  requirements  specified  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  by  the  School  of  Education,  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  State  Board. 

2.  Presentation  of  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  health  from  the  Health 
Center. 

Supervised  Teaching 

Facilities.  The  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Santa  Barbara  area 
and  other  communities  afford  the  laboratories  for  student  teaching.  Both 
demonstration  of  modern  practices  and  supervision  of  student  teachers 
are  carried  out  by  selected  teachers  and  principals  in  these  schools  under  the 
direction  of  the  School  of  Education.  Student  teachers  are  placed  in  all  grades 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  junior  college.  Although  student  teaching 
is  ordinarily  done  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara,  assignments  must  some¬ 
times  be  made  as  far  as  fifty  or  more  miles  from  the  campus.  The  student 
must  arrange  for  his  own  transportation.  In  all  cases,  student  teaching  is 
performed  under  the  supervision  of  the  University  faculty. 

Filing  of  Application.  Any  student  who  files  an  application  to  enroll  in 
supervised  teaching  must  have  completed  or  be  currently  enrolled  in  the  re¬ 
quired  procedure  (Education  190)  courses  at  Santa  Barbara.  He  must  file 
the  application  for  assignment  to  supervised  teaching  -with  his  major  depart¬ 
ment,  which  should  forward  it  to  the  Director  of  Supervised  Teaching.  The 
end  of  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  semester  immediately  preceding  student 
teaching  marks  the  deadline  for  filing  of  the  application  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  major.  All  such  applications  will  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the 
Committee  on  Teaching  Eligibility,  which  will  shortly  advise  the  candidate 
of  its  decision. 

*  Scholarship.  The  student  must  have  achieved  a  scholarship  average  of 
grade  C  or  higher  in  all  courses  taken  in  the  University  of  California,  and 
a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  all  190  courses  in  education  in  order  to  register  for 

*When  new  credential  requirements  become  effective,  these  grade-point  requirements 
will  be  revised  upward. 
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student  teaching  at  the  early  childhood,  elementary,  junior  high,  or  special 
secondary  level.  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  any  semester,  the  over-all  grade  aver¬ 
age  or  the  average  of  all  grades  received  in  courses  in  education  should  fall 
below  C,  the  student  may  not  register  for  student  teaching  until  the  C  aver¬ 
age  is  re-established.  Any  grade  below  C  in  supervised  teaching  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  passing.  For  scholarship  requirements  for  the  general  secondary, 
the  junior  college  credential,  and  the  pupil  personnel  services  credential,  see 
The  Graduate  Program  listed  in  this  catalogue  on  pages  55-57. 

U nit  Credit.  Unit  credit  for  student  teaching  will  be  allowed  only  for  work 
completed  under  the  direction  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Education  or  his  staff.  Experienced  teachers  may  be  excused 
from  a  certain  amount  of  supervised  teaching  after  ability  to  teach  has  been 
demonstrated  under  the  direction  of  University  supervisors.  However,  such 
waiver  will  not  excuse  the  student  from  fulfilling  unit  requirements  toward 
graduation. 

Proficiency  Test  Piequirements.  Before  commencing  his  student  teaching, 
each  credential  candidate  must  pass  a  proficiency  test  in  the  statutory  sub¬ 
jects  (reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  language,  and  penmanship).  All  stu¬ 
dents  who  desire  to  be  recommended  for  a  teaching  credential  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  or  who  plan  to  do  student  teaching  at 
this  campus,  must  meet  this  requirement.  This  test  should  be  taken  not  later 
than  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year.  In  the  case  of  transfers  or  of 
graduate  or  limited  students,  the  test  should  be  taken  at  the  first  opportunity, 
it  must  be  completed  before  a  student  teaching  assignment  will  be  given. 
The  proficiency  test  is  administered  each  semester  during  registration  week. 
Consult  the  current  Schedule  of  Classes  and  Directory  for  time  and  place. 

Physical  Examinations  for  Student  Teachers.  In  addition  to  the  physical 
examination  taken  by  all  new  students,  and  before  enrolling  for  student 
teaching,  each  credential  candidate  must  pass  a  special  physical  examination. 
This  preliminary  evaluation  of  the  prospective  student  teacher's  physical 
suitability  for  teaching  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  45  units.  This  is  the  student’s  own  responsibility,  and  he  must  file 
the  Health  Certificate  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Supervised  Teaching. 

Speech  Test.  All  candidates  for  teaching  credentials  must  prove  their  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  speech  by  passing  Speech  11  or  its  equivalent.  Transfer  students 
may  present  transfer  credit  in  Speech  11  or  its  equivalent  and  in  addition 
must  pass  the  speech  proficiency  test  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  their  first 
semester  of  enrollment  at  Santa  Barbara.  If  the  student  intends  to  transfer 
credit  for  Speech  11  or  its  equivalent  and  take  the  speech  proficiency  exam¬ 
ination,  attendance  is  required  at  two  of  the  four  speech  proficiency  orienta¬ 
tion  meetings  held  during  the  registration  week  before  the  examination  is 
given.  Speech  majors  or  minors  in  this  institution  are  not  required  to  take 
the  speech  test.  In  special  cases,  Speech  46,  172,  or  certain  other  courses  taken 
in  the  Department  of  Speech  and  Drama  may  be  substituted  for  Speech  11 
in  satisfying  this  requirement.  Students  who  complete  Speech  11  with  a  D 
grade,  or  demonstrate  lack  of  speech  adjustment  or  show  particular  defects, 
either  during  the  course  work  or  in  student  teaching,  may  be  required  to 
take  a  corrective  course  or  its  equivalent.  The  speech  test  is  given  once  each 
semester.  Betests  are  allowed  only  in  unusual  cases. 

Graduate  or  limited  students  working  toward  a  credential  in  this  institu¬ 
tion  who  have  not  had  a  speech  course  elsewhere  should  elect  to  take  an 
upper  division  speech  course  here,  instead  of  Speech  11.  If  credit  for  a  speech 
course  is  transferred  from  another  institution,  the  speech  test  should  be 
taken. 
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TEACHING  MINORS 

Minors  Available.  The  following  teaching  minors  are  offered  at  Santa 
Barbara:  anthropology,  art,  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  economics,  English, 
French,  geology,  German,  history,  home  economics,  Latin,  mathematics, 
military  science,  music  (vocal,  instrumental,  theory,  public  school),  physical 
education,  physics,  political  science,  psychology,  Russian,  Spanish,  social  sci¬ 
ences,  sociology,  speech,  and  zoology. 

Units  Required  for  a  Minor.  Eighteen  to  twenty  units,  of  which  6  must  be 
upper  division,  are  usually  required  to  complete  a  minor  in  any  department. 
For  details  regarding  the  requirements  for  any  minor,  the  student  should 
consult  the  chairman  of  the  department  in  which  it  is  offered. 

Completion  of  a  minor  in  certain  areas  can  be  very  helpful  to  students 
who  plan  to  obtain  a  kindergarten-primary  or  general  elementary  teaching 
credential,  although  this  is  not  required.  Advisers  in  the  Department  of 
Education  should  be  consulted.  Minors  must  be  approved  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  departments  in  which  they  are  offered.  Course  credits  submitted  for  a 
minor  for  a  teaching  credential  must  have  an  over-all  grade  average  of  at 
least  C,  and  all  such  courses  taken  at  the  University  of  California  must  also 
have  a  C  grade  average. 

To  satisfy  the  requirement  for  the  teaching  credential,  students  whose 
major  is  in  junior  high  school  education  must  complete  two  minors  in  sub¬ 
jects  taught  in  high  school. 

Candidates  for  the  general  secondary  credential  should  normally  complete 
a  teaching  major  and  a  teaching  minor. 

*  Combination  of  Two  Credentials 

If  a  combination  of  the  kindergarten-primary  and  elementary  credentials 
or  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  credentials  is  desired,  at  least  one 
additional  semester  will  be  required.  Consult  the  appropriate  departmental 
adviser  about  additional  course  requirements. 

For  a  special  credential  in  speech  correction  in  addition  to  the  regular  gen 
eral  credentials,  see  l->age  222. 

For  a  special  secondary  credential  in  addition  to  the  general  elementary 
credential,  see  the  departmental  adviser. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

100.  Principles  of  Elementary  Education.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Berlak 

Prerequisite:  not  to  be  taken  by  students  who  have  credit  for  Education  57. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  of  the  elementary  school  in  American  educa¬ 
tion.  The  historical,  philosophical,  and  sociological  factors  are  considered. 

101.  History  of  Education.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Sands 

Educational  thought  and  practice  as  a  phase  of  social  progress.  Ancient 

and  medieval  conceptions  and  their  effect  on  modern  education. 

102.  History  of  American  Education.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Sands 

Educational  ideals  and  movements:  their  effect  on  modern  education. 

105.  Education  in  Foreign  Countries.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Sands 

Survey  of  organization  and  teaching  practices.  Education  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  political  power;  dependence  on  natural  and  cultural  traditions. 

106.  Philosophy  of  Education.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Sands 

The  educational  classics  and  their  meaning  for  modern  man.  Critical  anal¬ 
ysis  of  these  classics  from  accepted  philosophic  viewpoints  and  implica¬ 
tions  for  educational  practices. 


*  See  note  following  “Credential  Programs,”  page  95. 
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110.  Educational  Psychology.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1  or  101. 

Application  of  principles  of  general  psychology  to  the  educative  process; 
learning  as  it  functions  in  the  school  environment. 

111.  Child  Growth  and  Development.  (2)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Williams 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1  or  101. 

Mental  and  physical  growth  and  development;  personal  and  social  ad¬ 
justment:  preventive  hygiene.  Directed  observation  of  normal  children. 

112.  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Adolescent.  (2)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1  or  101.  Mr.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Williams 

The  physical,  mental,  moral,  spiritual,  and  social  traits  of  adolescence; 
mental  hygiene.  Directed  observation. 

117.  Pupil  Personnel  and  Counseling.  (2)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Williams,  Mr.  Wilson 
Prerequisite:  Education  190  (or  may  be  taken  concurrently). 

An  introductory  course  emphasizing  the  school's  pupil  personnel  roles,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  techniques. 

119.  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Education.  (3)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite:  Education  110.  Mr.  Durflinger,  Mr.  Michael 

Purposes  and  techniques  of  evaluation,  including  statistical  measures, 
construction  of  tests,  tabulating  and  scoring  standard  examinations,  inter¬ 
pretation  of  evaluations. 

119P.  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education.  (2)1,  II. 

Miss  Colville,  Mr.  Rochelle 
Elementary  statistical  procedure.  Construction,  analysis,  interpretation, 
and  evaluation  of  the  various  tests. 

120.  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  the  Secondary  School.  (2)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite:  Education  110.  Mr.  Durflinger,  Mr.  Michael 

Introduction  to  the  theory  of  measurement  and  evaluation;  achievement 
test  construction;  critical  study  of  typical  tests;  reports  to  parents  and 
cumulative  records;  elementary  statistical  techniques. 

122.  Dramatics,  Music,  and  Storytelling  in  Early  Childhood.  (3)  I. 

Miss  Leonard,  Miss  YanDeman 
Creative  experiences  in  spontaneous  and  organized  dramatics;  develop 
ment  of  original  music,  stories,  and  poetry. 

126.  Principles  of  Parent  Counseling.  (2)  I,  II.  Miss  YanDeman 

Basic  principles  of  guidance  of  children  and  youth  with  behavior  problems 
arising  from  parent-child  relationships  and  from  home-school  environments; 
teacher-parent  conferences,  and  dynamics  of  family-school  relationships. 

EC  128.  Early  Childhood  Principles  of  Parent  Counseling.  (2)  I,  II. 

Miss  YanDeman 

Guidance  measures  for  children  with  behavior  problems  arising  from  parent- 
child  relationships  and  from  home  and  school  environments  (birth  to  ten). 
Teacher-parent  conferences ;  parent  participation ;  group  meetings ;  special 
attention  to  counseling  of  exceptional  children  and  their  parents. 

135.  Remedial  Reading.  (2)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Robeck 

Methods  and  materials  of  instruction  and  diagnosis;  remedial  measures 
applied  to  difficulties  in  reading  for  children  in  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools. 

136A-136B.  Remedial  Reading  Laboratory.  (1-1)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Robeck 

Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  instructor.  Education  135  and  136  may  be 
taken  concurrently. 

Students  assigned  to  directing  remedial  reading  activities  at  any  desig¬ 
nated  level  in  the  school. 
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139.  Curriculum  Development.  (2)1,  II.  Miss  Byers 

Basic  principles  and  practices  in  elementary  and  secondary  curriculum 
development  as  derived  from  the  psychological,  sociological,  and  philo 
sophical  considerations. 

147.  Audio-Visual-Radio  Education.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Dillman 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  one  hour. 

Audio-visual  and  radio  aids  in  classroom  teaching  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

149 A.  Field  Work  in  Counseling.  (3)1,  II.  Mrs.  Williams 

Prerequisite:  course  requirements  for  pupil  personnel  credential  and  per¬ 
mission  of  instructor. 

Supervised  experience  in  counseling  students  on  educational,  vocational,  and 
personal  problems,  participation  in  case  conferences  and  related  activities. 

149B.  Field  Work  in  Counseling.  (3)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Williams 

Prerequisite:  course  requirements  for  pupil  personnel  services  credential 
and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Supervised  experiences  in  counseling  students  on  educational,  vocational, 
and  personal  problems,  participation  in  case  conferences  and  related  activities. 
Particular  emphasis  on  school  counseling. 

149C.  Field  Work  in  Counseling.  (3)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Williams 

Prerequisite:  course  requirement  for  pupil  personnel  services  credential  and 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

Supervised  counseling  of  students  and  parents  on  problems  of  attendance 
and  welfare. 

164.  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Nair 

Prerequisite:  Education  110  and  117. 

The  counseling  and  appraisal  processes  used  in  the  guidance  of  pupils’ 
vocational  preparation.  Required  of  candidates  for  the  Pupil  Personnel  Serv¬ 
ices  Credential. 

170.  Secondary  Education.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Dillman,  Mr.  Seefeld 

Historical  background;  present  practices;  organization;  program;  cur¬ 
ricula;  methods  and  personnel  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
Observations  required. 

180.  Educational  Sociology.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Epperson,  Mr.  Sands 

American  culture — social  groups,  processes,  institutions,  and  changes— 
and  its  relation  to  education.  Influence  of  organized  education  in  social 
evolution. 

186.  Laws  Relating  to  Schools  and  Children.  (2)  I,  II.  - 

Prerequisite:  ten  hours  in  education  or  approval  of  Education  Department 
adviser. 

Laws  relating  to  social  welfare,  social  case  work,  school  guidance  programs, 
work  education  programs,  child  welfare,  attendance  regulations ;  Labor  Code. 

190.  Teaching  Procedure. 

All  190  courses  are  courses  in  methods  of  teaching.  They  include  a  study 
of  curriculum  and  of  the  procedures  in  use  in  teaching  in  the  particular  area 
or  at  the  particular  level  indicated  in  the  title  of  the  course.  The  courses  in 
the  general  fields  include  observation  of  demonstration  teaching  followed  by 
discussion. 

General  secondary  credential  candidates  are  required  to  take  Education 
S  190A  and  Education  S  190B,  or  the  special  methods  courses  offered  by  their 
major  or  minor  departments. 

The  special  secondary  fields  offer  methods  of  both  the  elementary  and  sec- 
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ondary  levels.  See  respective  department  chairmen  for  prerequisites  for  190 
courses. 

A  190 A.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Elementary  School  Art.  (2)  I,  II. 

Mrs.  Campbell 

For  art  majors  only.  The  preparation  and  organization  of  materials  for 
use  in  teaching  art  in  the  schools. 

A  190B.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Secondary  School  Art.  (2)  I,  II. 

For  art  majors  only.  Mrs.  Campbell 

Ar  190.  Arithmetic  Procedure  for  the  Elementary  School.  (3)  I,  II. 

Mrs.  Irish 

Prerequisite:  Education  110  and  111.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  Edu¬ 
cation  El  190. 

Problems  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  elementary  and  junior  high  education. 

C  190.  College  Procedures — General.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Seefeld 

Prerequisite:  Education  110  or  concurrent. 

Procedures  and  problems  of  teaching  in  the  college  classroom;  remedial 
procedures  in  subject  areas,  observations  and  participation  in  college  class¬ 
rooms;  audio-visual  techniques;  measurement  and  evaluation  of  pupil 
progress. 

EC  190A.  Early  Childhood  Education  Procedure  (Kindergarten).  (2)  I. 

Miss  Leonard,  Miss  VanDeman 

EC  190B.  Early  Childhood  Education  Procedure  (Primary)  with  Primary 
Porum  and  Observation.  (4)  II.  Miss  Leonard,  Miss  VanDeman 

El  190.  Elementary  School  Procedure.  (5)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Education  110,  111.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  Educa¬ 
tion  Ar  190,  Physical  Education  138. 

This  course  covers  the  teaching  of  language  arts,  social  studies  and  reading 
in  the  elementary  school.  Students  build  a  social  studies  unit,  observe  classes 
in  elementary  schools  in  addition  to  reference  reading  and  discussion  of  tech¬ 
nique.  Includes  principles  of  education. 

H  190.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Home  Economics.  (2-3)  I,  II.  Miss  Jones 

J  190A.  Junior  High  School  Procedure — Mathematics,  Biological  and 

Physical  Sciences.  (2)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

J  190B.  Junior  High  School  Procedure — English,  Social  Sciences,  and 

Foreign  Languages.  (2)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

ME  190.  Elementary  Music  Education.  (2)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Elementary  education  majors  must  have  completed  Music  15,  11  and 
El  190  (Elementary  Procedure)  before  taking  this  course,  or  be  enrolled  in 
Elementary  Procedure  concurrently. 

MEC  190.  Early  Childhood  Music  Education.  (2)  I,  II.  Miss  VanDeman 

MI  190.  Methods  of  Teaching  Instrumental  Music.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Faulkner 

Prerequisite:  Music  21,  22,  23. 

Includes  methods  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

MV  190.  Methods  of  Teaching  Vocal  Music.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Christy 

Prerequisite:  Music  20A-20B  or  equivalent. 

Includes  methods  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

P  190.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Physical  Education.  (2)  T,  II. 

Miss  Phillips,  Mr.  Wilton 
Methods,  materials,  and  procedure  of  teaching,  program  planning,  and 
organization  in  physical  education,  together  with  observation  in  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


PSc  190.  Physical  Science  in  the  Elementary  School.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Temp 
The  place  of  the  physical  sciences  in  the  curriculum  and  the  procedure  used 
in  teaching  physical  science  concepts  in  the  elementary  school. 

S  190A.  Secondary  School  Procedures — General.  (2)1,  II. 

Prerequisite:  Education  110  and  170.  Mr.  Dillman,  Mr.  Seefeld 

Articulation  among  the  several  school  subjects.  Classroom  teachers’  legal 
boundaries.  Disciplinary  routines.  Curricular  and  cocurricular  duties  and 
responsibilities.  Selection  of  methods  of  teaching,  in  terms  of  the  subject 
area. 

S  190B.  Secondary  School  Procedures — Mathematics  and  Physical 

Sciences.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Dillman,  Mr.  Seefeld 

Prerequisite:  Education  110  and  170. 

The  school  curriculum  and  the  procedures  used  in  teaching  in  the  areas 
mentioned  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels.  There  will  be  obser¬ 
vations  of  demonstration  teaching  followed  by  discussion.  Students  pre¬ 
pare  lesson  plans  and  conduct  simulated  classes  at  the  high  school  level. 

*SB  190.  Teaching  Procedures  in  the  Biological  Sciences.  (2)  I,  II.  - 

Prerequisite:  major  in  one  of  the  biological  sciences,  plus  senior  or  grad¬ 
uate  status;  or  minor  in  one  of  the  biological  sciences,  plus  senior  or  gradu¬ 
ate  status. 

Review  and  orientation  of  subject  matter  in  terms  of  philosophy  and  con¬ 
tent,  preparatory  to  secondary  school  teaching.  Includes  comparative  stud 
ies  of  methods,  examination  of  texts  and  courses  of  study,  actual  classroom 
observation,  and  individual  practice  in  science  subject  matter  presentation. 

*Sc  190.  Natural  Science  in  the  Elementary  School.  (3)  I,  II.  - 

SE  190.  Problems  in  Teaching  English  Literature  and  Composition  in  the 
Secondary  Schools.  (2)  I.  Mrs.  Haight 

Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate  standing. 

This  course  is  designed  for  seniors  and  graduate  students  undertaking  a 
teaching  major  or  minor  in  English,  and  should  be  completed  before  student 
teaching.  The  course  is  required  of  candidates  for  the  general  secondary  cre¬ 
dential  with  a  major  in  English,  and  is  accepted  in  partial  satisfaction  of 
the  24-unit  requirement  in  education  for  the  credential. 

SF  190.  Procedures  in  Teaching  French  in  Secondary  Schools.  (2)  I,  II. 
Prerequisite:  French  101A-101B.  Mr.  Benchboard 

Required  of  candidates  for  the  general  secondary  credential  with  a  major 
in  French.  Accepted  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  24-unit  requirement  in  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  credential. 

SN  190.  Procedures  in  Teaching  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools.  (2)1,  II. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  101A-101B.  Mr.  Avila,  Mr.  Wilson 

Required  of  candidates  for  the  general  secondary  credential  with  a  major 
in  Spanish.  Accepted  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  24-unit  requirement  in 
education  for  the  credential. 

Sp  190.  Speech  Activities  and  Methods  for  Teachers.  (2)  I  or  II. 

Mr.  Schoell 

SS  190.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Social  Studies.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Berlak 

Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate  standing;  major  in  economics,  history, 
political  science,  sociology,  or  combination  social  sciences. 

This  course  is  required  of  candidates  for  the  general  secondary  credential 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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with  a  major  in  one  of  the  named  social  sciences,  and  is  accepted  in  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  24-unit  requirement  in  education  for  the  credential. 

191.  Observation  and  Participation. 

Special  courses  involving  additional  observation  of  master  teaching,  con¬ 
ferences,  discussion,  and  classroom  participation. 

EC  191.  Observation,  Participation,  and  Planning.  (3)  I,  II. 

Miss  Leonard,  Miss  VanDemau 


192.  Supervised  Teaching. 

Prerequisite:  Education  190.  Teaching  Procedures,  must  be  completed  on 
this  campus. 

All  192  courses  are  concerned  with  student  teaching  in  the  various  fields  and 
at  the  different  levels  indicated  by  the  titles.  Experience  in  classroom  teaching 
carried  on  under  supervision  of  classroom  teachers  and  college  supervisors  is 
planned  to  give  the  student  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  the  principles  of 
teaching  and  theories  of  education  which  have  been  presented  and  discussed 
previously  in  preliminary  courses  in  education.  Practical  work  in  the  classroom 
is  supplemented  by  conferences  with  teachers  and  supervisors,  and  by  written 
lesson  plans  and  assigned  work.  Prerequisites  required  for  all  192  courses.  See 
respective  department  chairmen.  Student  teaching  for  the  general  secondary 
or  junior  college  credential  is  open  only  to  students  admitted  to  the  graduate 
program. 

A  192A-B-C.  Student  Teaching:  Art.  (2-2-2)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Campbell 

Prerequisite:  Education  A  190A-190B. 

C  192A-192B.  Student  Teaching:  Junior  College.  (2-2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Boyer 
Prerequisite :  Education  C  190  College  Procedures — General. 

EC  192A.  Student  Teaching:  Kindergarten.  (4)  I,  II. 

Miss  Leonard,  Miss  VanDemar 

EC  192B.  Student  Teaching:  Primary.  (6)  I,  II. 

Miss  Leonard,  Miss  VanDeman 

El  192A-192B.  Student  Teaching:  Elementary  School.  (2-6)  I,  II. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Education  110,  111,  Ar  190,  El  190;  Educational  Arts  and 
Crafts  145;  Physical  Education  138.  Courses  Art  195,  Ed.  147,  ME  190, 
Sc  190  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Maximum  of  8  units  applied  to  graduation. 

H  192A-B-C.  Student  Teaching:  Homemaking.  (2-2-2)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Wilson 

J  192A-B-C-D.  Student  Teaching:  Junior  High  School.  (2-2-2-2)  I,  II. 


M  1 9 2 A-B-C-D-E-F .  Student  Teaching:  Music.  (1)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Education  MI  190,  MV  190.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to 
6  units,  although  only  4  units  are  required. 

P  192A-B-C.  Student  Teaching:  Physical  and  Health  Education.  (2-2-2) 
I,  II.  The  Staff 

S  192A-B-C.  Student  Teaching — Secondary  Education.  (2-2-2)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Dillman,  Mr.  Nelson 

Prerequisite:  procedures  class  in  major  or  education  procedures  class. 
Open  to  students  who  have  been  accepted  in  regular  graduate  status. 
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*SB  192A-192B,  Student  Teaching:  Biological  Sciences.  (2-2)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite:  SB  190  and  admission  to  student  teaching.  - - 

SB  192A-192B,  Student  Teaching:  English.  (2-2)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Haight 

Prerequisite:  SE  190  and  admission  to  student  teaching. 

SF  192A-192B.  Student  Teaching:  French.  (2-2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Benchboard 
Prerequisite:  SF  190,  and  admission  to  student  teaching. 

Required  of  candidates  for  the  general  secondary  credential  with  a  major 
in  French.  Accepted  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  24-unit  requirement  in 
education  for  the  credential. 

SN  192A-192B.  Student  Teaching:  Spanish.  (2-2)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Avila,  Mr.  Wilson 

Prerequisite:  SN  190,  and  admission  to  student  teaching. 

Required  of  candidates  for  the  general  secondary  credential  with  a  major 
in  Spanish.  Accepted  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  24-unit  requirement  in 
education  for  the  credential. 

Sp  192A.  Student  Teaching:  Speech.  (2-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Schoell 

Sp  192B.  Student  Teaching:  Speech  Correction.  (2-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Schoell 

SB  192A-B— C.  Student  Teaching:  Social  Studies.  (2-2-2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Berlak 
Prerequisite:  Education  SS  190  and  admission  to  student  teaching. 

193.  Teaching  Problems. 

Individual  and  group  problems  of  student  teachers  at  the  level  of  educa¬ 
tion  indicated  in  the  title.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  student  teaching. 

EC  193A-193B.  Teaching  Problems:  Early  Childhood  Education.  (1-1)  I,  II. 

Miss  Leonard,  Miss  VanDeman 

El  193A-193B.  Teaching  Problems:  Elementary  Education.  (1-1)  I,  II. 

The  Staff 

J  193A-193B.  Teaching  Problems:  Junior  High  Education.  (1-1)  I,  II. 

The  Staff 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Education.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Open  only  to  advanced  students  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Study  of  special  problems  in  various  fields  of  education. 

Graduate  Courses 

f200.  Research  Methods  in  Education.  (3)1,  II. 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing.  Mr.  Durflinger,  Mr.  Michael,  Mr.  Wilson 
Aims  and  methods  of  educational  research.  Includes  study  of  reported  re¬ 
search  and  student  projects. 

f207.  Human  Variability  and  Learning.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Thomas 
Prerequisite:  California  Teaching  Credential. 

Analysis  of  ways  different  societies  regard  human  variability.  Analysis  of 
research  on  meeting  individual  differences  in  classrooms,  emphasizing  in¬ 
tellectual,  psycho-physical,  social-class,  and  emotional  skills  and  handicaps. 
Creation  of  new  techniques  and  materials  to  meet  variability  among  students. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
t  May  be  applied  toward  the  M.A.  degree. 
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209.  Tlie  Junior  College.  (2)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite :  graduate  standing  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Study  of  the  history,  function,  organization,  and  curriculum  of  the  junior  or 
community  college.  For  students  interested  in  teaching  in  the  junior  college. 

210.  Educational  Psychology.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Durflinger,  Mr.  Michael 

Prerequisite:  Education  110,  111  or  112,  or  equivalent. 

Exploration  and  critical  study  of  current  literature  and  research  in  hu¬ 
man  learning;  emphasis  upon  learning  in  the  school;  developmental  and 
sociological  points  of  view  explored. 

|214.  Educational  Statistics.  (2)1,  II.  Mr.  Durflinger,  Mr.  Michael 

Prerequisite:  Education  110  and  119  or  120,  or  equivalent. 

Regression  equations  with  two  variables,  measures  of  central  tendency 
and  variability,  zero  order  correlations,  frequency  distributions.  Statistical 
procedures  in  the  practical  solution  of  educational  problems. 

217.  Principles  of  Guidance.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Wilson 

Prerequisite:  Education  110,  117,  119,  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

219.  Counseling  Techniques.  (2)  I,  II.  - 

Prerequisite:  Education  110,  117,  114,  217,  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Study  of  and  practice  in  directive  and  non-directive  counseling  techniques 
including  interviewing. 

223.  Problems  in  Teaching  the  Handicapped  Child.  (2)  I,  II. - 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  education  of  the  handicapped  child— his  physical,  mental  and 
emotional  deviations  from  the  normal  and  the  related  learning  difficulties. 

229.  Mental  Health  in  the  Classroom.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Brown 

Prerequisite :  graduate  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Principles  of  mental  health.  Studies  appropriate  for  counselors,  teachers, 
and  school  administrators. 

250.  Problems  in  Teaching  the  Gifted.  (2)  I,  II.  - 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  practical  help  to  classroom  teachers  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  on  the  problems  of  identifying  the  gifted 
and  learning  the  most  effective  ways  of  educating  them. 

f258A.  Seminar  in  Curriculum — Reading.  (2)  I,  II.  Miss  Byers 

Prerequisite:  basic  procedures  course  in  the  area  of  specialization;  a 
minimum  of  one  year  of  teaching  experience;  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Recent  developments,  review  and  evaluation  of  current  research  in  curricu¬ 
lum. 

|258B.  Seminar  in  Curriculum — Mathematics.  (2)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Irish 

Prerequisite:  basic  procedures  course  in  the  area  of  specialization;  a 
minimum  of  one  year  of  teaching  experience;  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Recent  developments,  review  and  evaluation  of  current  research  in  curricu¬ 
lum. 

El  259.  Seminar  in  the  Elementary  School  Curriculum.  (2)  I,  II.  Miss  Byers 
Prerequisite:  undergraduate  courses  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  social 
studies,  language  arts,  and  arithmetic  or  an  elementary  curriculum  or  elemen¬ 
tary  procedures  courses  covering  these  areas.  Two  years  of  teaching  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools. 

A  survey  of:  (1)  curriculum  foundations  and  organization;  (2)  the  cur¬ 
ricular  areas:  the  language  arts,  the  social  studies,  arithmetic,  science,  the 
arts,  health  and  physical  education;  (3)  evaluation  of  the  curriculum. 


t  May  be  applied  toward  the  M.A.  degree. 
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280.  Educational  Sociology.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Sands 

Prerequisite :  Sociology  I  or  Anthropology  2 ;  Education  180  or  equivalent ; 
graduate  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Intensive  investigation  of  current  social  problems  affecting  schools ;  minor¬ 
ity  group  behavior  in  the  schools;  the  school  as  an  agency  for  social  change; 
the  effect  of  culture  on  socialization;  school,  teacher  and  community  inter¬ 
action. 

f298.  Special  Studies.  (2-4)  I,  II.  The  Stall 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing.  Approval  of  instructor,  independent  re¬ 
search. 

Independent  studies  in  education. 

1 299.  Research.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  and  consent  of  adviser. 

Research  basic  to  thesis  for  M.A. 


t  May  be  applied  toward  the  M.A.  degree. 
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William  H.  Allaway,  Ed.D.,  Director. 

Paul  M.  Pitman,  Ed.D.,  HH.D.,  Associate  Director. 

Warren  C.  Scoville,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Bordeaux  Study  Center. 

Leonard  W.  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Director,  Bordeaux  Study  Center. 
Leonid  M.  Tichvinsky,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Goettingen  Study  Center. 

Thomas  L.  Broadbent,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Director,  Goettingen  Study  Center. 
David  G.  Farrelly,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Padua  Study  Center. 

The  upper  division  courses  listed  below  are  the  1963-1964  University  of 
California  selections  from  the  regular  offerings  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of 
the  University  of  Bordeaux.  With  some  additions  and  substitutions  these 
courses  may  be  taken  for  academic  credit  by  the  1963-1964  participants. 
(Note:  French  101  and  French  102  are  taken  at  the  Institute  of  Letters  at 
Pau  during  September  and  October.) 

Similar  courses  will  be  offered  in  collaboration  with  the  University  of 
Goettingen  and  the  University  of  Padua. 

Economics 

BC  101A-101B.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  (4-4)  Yr. 

Professor  Robine 

The  development  of  economic  thought  from  the  Greeks  to  Marshall  and 
Keynes. 

BC  107A-107B.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  (4-4)  Yr.  - 

Comparative  analysis  of  economic  systems  and  structures:  the  principal 
types  of  economic  organization,  the  evolution  of  some  specific  economics  at 
different  states  of  development,  the  political  economy  according  to  these  sys¬ 
tems  and  structures. 

BC  109A-109B.  Introduction  to  Economics.  (4-4)  Yr.  Professor  Penouil 
An  introduction  to  principles  of  economic  analysis,  economic  institutions 
and  issues  of  economic  policy.  Such  areas  as  the  allocation  of  resources, 
distribution  of  income  through  the  price  system,  money  and  banking, 
national  income  and  international  trade  will  be  emphasized. 

BC  112A-112B.  The  Economic  History  of  Europe.  (4-4)  Yr. 

Professors  Schnapper  and  Minvielle 
Survey  of  the  development  of  thei  economic  institutions  of  Europe;  an 
analysis  of  economic  problems  and  policies  in  their  historical  setting. 

French 

BC  101.  Conversation  and  Composition.  (6)  I.  Professor  Jacques  Perrin 
Prerequisite :  French  4  or  equivalent. 

Original  composition;  translation  and  discussion  of  selected  passages  from 
French  literature.  Use  of  films  and  language  laboratory  equipment. 

BC  102.  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition.  (6)  I. 

Prerequisite:  French  101  or  equivalent.  Professor  Jacques  Perrin 

Original  composition;  translation  and  discussion  of  works  of  selected 
French  authors  on  advanced  level.  Use  of  films  and  language  laboratory 
equipment  where  appropriate. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

BC  112A-112B.  French  Literature:  The  Nineteenth  Century.  (4-4)  Yr. 
Prerequisite:  French  101  or  equivalent.  Professor  Pierre  Flottes 

Lectures  will  treat  the  works  of  nineteenth  century  French  literary  figures, 
such  as  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Zola,  and  Rimbaud. 

BC  120-121.  French  Literature:  The  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 

Centuries.  (4-4)  Yr.  Professor  Paul  Yerniere 

Prerequisite:  French  101  or  equivalent. 

The  works  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  French  literary  figures, 
such  as  Moliere,  Le  Sage,  and  Laclos. 

BC  127A-127B.  Comparative  Literature.  (4-4)  Yr. 

Prerequisite :  French  101  or  equivalent.  Professor  Robert  Escarpit 

An  introduction  to  comparative  literature:  realism  in  the  European  novel, 
humor  and  irony  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  dramatic 
theories  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

BC  1S2A-132B.  Contemporary  French  Literature.  (4-4)  Yr. 

Prerequisite:  French  101  or  equivalent.  Professor  Pierre  Flottes 

A  general  introduction  to  such  representative  twentieth  century  French 
authors  as  Valery,  Proust,  Gide,  Mauriac,  Camus,  and  others. 

Geography 

BC  141A-141B.  Economic  and  Political  Geography.  (4-4)  Yr. 

Professor  Marcel  Merle 

Relationships  between  geography  and  the  study  of  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  problems.  Specific  topics  emphasized  will  vary  each  year  in  accord¬ 
ance  wfith  French  university  custom. 


History 

BC  102A-102B.  History  of  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  (4-4)  Yr.  Professor  Maurice  Braure 

The  history  of  Europe  between  the  medieval  period  and  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  emphasizing  political,  social,  religious,  and  economic  aspects  of  life. 
Specific  topics  considered  will  vary  each  year  in  accordance  with  French 
university  custom. 

BC  113A-113B.  History  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 

Centuries.  (4-4)  Yr.  Professor  Georges  Dupeux 

History  of  Europe  since  the  French  Revolution  emphasizing  political,  social, 
religious,  and  economic  aspects  of  life.  Specific  topics  covered  will  vary  each 
year  in  accordance  with  French  university  custom. 

BC  121-122.  Medieval  Europe.  (4-4)  Yr.  Professor  Bernard  Guillemain 
The  history  of  Europe  between  the  fourth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries  with 
an  emphasis  on  political,  social,  religious,  and  economic  aspects  of  life. 
Specific  topics  covered  each  year  will  vary  in  accordance  with  French  uni¬ 
versity  custom. 

Political  Science 

BC  125A-125B.  Contemporary  World  Political  and  Economic  Problems. 

(4-4)  Yr.  Professor  Marcel  Merle 

A  grouping  of  lectures  on  the  current  world  scene  by  outstanding 
scholars. 
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BC  142A-142B.  Government  and  Politics  in  France.  (4-4)  Yr. 

Professor  Marcel  Merle 

Introduction  to  the  social,  economic,  and  political  structure  of  France  and 
to  the  systems  of  thought  applicable  to  political  studies  from  both  a  literary 
and  legalistic  point  of  view. 


Sociology 

BC  163A-163B.  Social  Movements.  (4-4)  Yr.  Professor  Jacques  Ellul 
Social  change  and  social  movements:  the  development  of  collective  enter¬ 
prises  in  politics,  religion,  and  art.  The  specific  topics  emphasized  each  year 
will  vary  in  accordance  with  French  university  custom. 


EDUCATIONAL  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 


Clyde  Keener,  Ed.D.,  Lecturer  in  Educational  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Louie  S.  Taylor,  Ed.D.,  Lecturer  in  Educational  Arts  and  Crafts. 

There  is  no  major  in  Educational  Arts  and  Crafts.  The  courses  listed  below 
are  service  courses  for  certain  types  of  teaching  credentials.  The  program 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 

Lower  Division  Course 

45.  Expressive  Craft  Activity  for  Elementary  Schools.  (2)  I,  II. 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Mr.  Keener 

Upper  Division  Course 

145.  Integrated  Craft  Activities  for  Elementary  Schools.  (2)  I,  II. 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Mr.  Taylor 
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ENGINEERING 

Albert  G.  Conrad,  E.E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  ( Dean  of  the 
School  of  Engineering) . 

Philip  F.  Ordung,  D.Eng.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  ( Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering) . 

Kenneth  R.  Bockman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  Mechanics. 
H.  Karl  Ihrig,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Clive  D.  Leedliam,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

o 

Robert  E.  Sennett,  M.S.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  Me¬ 
chanics. 

John  V.  Wait,  M.Engr.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 
Lawrence  A.  Wan,  M.Eng.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering. 

Joseph  J.  Sayovitz,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

The  curricula  offered  in  1963-1964  will  be  in  Electrical  Engineering  and 
Mechanical  Engineering.  A  full  program  extending  through  the  four  under¬ 
graduate  years  will  be  available  in  Electrical  Engineering.  Upper  division 
courses  in  Mechanical  Engineering  will  be  started  in  1963-1964.  Completion 
of  the  requirements  of  these  curricula  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Engineering.  The  undergraduate  course  of  study  in  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering  plans  for  (1)  the  development  of  an  understanding  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  basic  principles  of  physics,  mechanics  and  mathematics, 
and  the  fundamentals  of  the  more  advanced  electrical  engineering  science, 
(2)  a  rigorous  discipline  in  methods  of  analysis,  involving  the  application 
of  the  foregoing  sciences  to  the  analysis  and  solution  of  engineering  prob¬ 
lems,  (3)  an  introduction  to  fields  of  study  outside  of  engineering  to  round 
out  the  intellectual  development  of  the  student. 

An  engineering  qualifying  examination  must  be  taken  by  all  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  School  of  Engineering  in  the  upper  division  (see  page  27). 
Examination  dates  and  last  dates  for  filing  applications  are  included  in  the 
calendar  on  pages  7  and  9.  A  list  of  the  places  and  times  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  on  the  campus  where 
the  student  plans  to  enroll.  Students  not  taking  the  required  examination 
on  the  date  scheduled  will  not  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Engineering  in  the  semester  immediately  following. 

No  fee  is  charged  for  the  Lower  Division  Engineering  Examination  (when 
taken  at  the  regularly  scheduled  times)  if  the  applicant  is  also  required  to 
take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  The  applicant  who  is  not  required  to  take 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  is  charged  with  a  fee  of  $5  if  the  test  is  taken 
with  a  group  of  three  or  more  persons,  or  at  the  regularly  scheduled  times  and 
locations.  A  fee  of  $10  is  charged  for  an  individual  test.  The  Lower  Division 
Engineering  Examination  is  not  required  for  admission  to  the  School  of  En¬ 
gineering  at  Santa  Barbara.  A  $5  fee  is  charged  for  the  Upper  Division 
Engineering  Examination  if  taken  with  a  group  of  three  or  more  persons  at 
the  regularly  scheduled  times  and  locations;  otherwise  the  fee  is  $10. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Engineering  must  complete  the  requirements  in 
general  education  for  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  at  Santa  Barbara 


(see  pages  31-33). 

Electrical  Engineering : 

Preparation  for  the  major  Units 

1A-1B.  Engineering  Mechanics .  6 

EE  1A-1B.  Fields  and  Circuits .  6 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

Units 


Chemistry  1A-1B.  General  Chemistry .  8 

Mathematics  3A-3B.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus .  6 

Mathematics  4A-4B.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus .  6 

Physics  4B-4C.  General  Physics .  8 

The  Major  ( 39  units  of  U.D.  courses ) 

EE  130A-130B.  Engineering  Analysis .  6 

EE  136A-136B.  Electronics .  6 

EE  139A-139B.  Network  Theory . 6 

EE  143A.  Alternating-Current  Machinery .  3 

EE  147.  Servomechanisms .  3 

ME  105.  Thermodynamics .  3 

An  additional  12  units  from  the  following  list : 

EE  150.  Computer  Engineering .  3 

EE  144.  Microwave  Devices .  3 

EE  146A-146B.  Communication  Circuits  Systems .  6 

EE  151.  Non-Linear  Magnetics .  3 

EE  143B.  Alternating-Current  Machinery .  3 


Engineering 

Lower  Division  Course 

1A-1B.  Engineering  Mechanics.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Boekman,  Mr.  Wan 

Lecture,  three  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  its  application  to  the 
solution  of  engineering  problems.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  physical 
and  mathematical  formulation  and  interpretation  of  the  subject  as  they  apply 
to  statics  and  dynamics. 


Electrical  Engineering 

Lower  Division  Course 

1A-1B.  Fields  and  Circuits.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Ordung 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Concurrently  with  Mathematics 
4A-4B  and  Physics  4B-4C. 

Principles  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields,  direct-current  circuits  and  ma¬ 
chines  and  alternating-current  circuits. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

130A-130B.  Engineering  Analysis.  (3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4A-4B;  Physics  4B-4C; 
Electrical  Engineering  1A-1B,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Coordination  of  previous  work  in  mathematics,  mechanics  and  physics  with 
electrical  engineering.  A  study  of  mathematical  and  physical  principles 
applicable  to  engineering. 

136A-136B.  Electronics.  (3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours ;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite :  Mathematics 
4B,  EE  IB,  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  semi-conductor  devices  and  tubes. 

139A-139B.  Network  Theory.  (3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
4B,  Physics  4C,  EE  IB  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  network  properties  and  solutions  by  classical  and  transforma¬ 
tion  methods. 
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Engineering 

143A-143B.  Alternating-Current  Machinery.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Conrad 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  EE  139A-139B, 
or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Principles  of  alternating-current  machinery.  Transformers,  induction-ma¬ 
chinery,  synchronous  machines,  power  converter,  adjustable-speed  drives. 

144.  Microwave  Devices.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  EE  136A-136B, 
or  equivalent. 

Theory  of  microwmve  generation,  amplification,  transmission  radiation 
and  measurement. 

146A-146B.  Communication  Circuits  Systems.  (3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  one  hour.  Prerequisite:  EE  139A-139B,  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

Transient  and  steady  state  behavior  of  reactance  networks,  filters  im¬ 
pedance  transforming  networks,  lumped-parameter  and  distributed-parameter 
systems  studied  by  means  of  Fourier  and  Laplace  transformations. 

147.  Servomechanisms.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratorv,  one  hour.  Prerequisite:  EE  130A-130B, 
EE  139A-139B. 

The  theory  of  feedback  system:  Nyquist,  Bode,  Root,  Locus;  stability 
criteria;  design  of  corrective  networks,  electric  and  hydraulic  components; 
non-linear  systems,  random  input  systems. 

150.  Computer  Engineering.  (3)1,  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  EE  136A-136B, 

EE  139A-139B,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  analog  and  digital  computing  systems.  The  application  of  mathe¬ 
matical  logic  to  the  design  of  switching  systems. 

151.  Non-Linear  Magnetics.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  EE  136A-136B, 

EE  139A-139B,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  properties  of  saturable  magnetic  cores  and  their  associated 
circuits  with  emphasis  on  the  domain  theory  of  magnetization  and  the  result¬ 
ing  electric-circuit  properties  of  the  reactors. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Upper  Division  Course 

105.  Thermodynamics.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  Mechanics  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  of  the  Lower  Division  of  the  engineering  curriculum. 

Energy,  availability  of  energy,  energy  transformations,  properties  of 
media  and  heat  transfer. 


ENGLISH 

Phillip  W.  Damon,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  ( Chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment). 

Joseph  Foladare,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

William  Frost,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

Earl  L.  Griggs,  Ph.D.,  D.Lit.  (London),  Professor  of  English. 

George  Hand,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

*Hugh  Kenner,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  Professor  of  English. 

J.  Chesley  Mathews,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

Marvin  Mudrick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

*Donald  R.  Pearce,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

Lawrence  Willson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

Edgar  Bowers,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Genevieve  W.  Haight,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Edward  W.  Loomis,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Robert  E.  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Douwe  Stuurman,  M.A.,  B.Litt.  (Oxon.),  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Alan  Stephens,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Homer  D.  Swander,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Helmut  W.  Bonheim,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Barbara  Charlesworth,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Lee  F.  Gerlach,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Richard  W.  Lid,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

N.  Scott  Momaday,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Benjamin  T.  Sankey,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Ann  E.  Yanko,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

*o 

Richard  A.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Acting  Instructor  in  English. 

William  S.  Marks  III,  M.A.,  Acting  Instructor  in  English. 

John  M.  Ridland,  M.A.,  Acting  Instructor  in  English. 

Eileen  A.  Pidgeon,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  English. 

Yvonne  P.  Schoell,  M.A.,  Associate  in  English. 

Literature  deals  in  specific  human  experience  which  is  neither  dated  in 
time  nor  localized  in  place.  Some  acquaintance  with  literature,  and  some 
trained  ability  to  become  further  acquainted  with  it,  provide  the  civilized 
human  being  with  nutriment  he  can  obtain  in  no  other  way.  The  Department 
of  English  (1)  provides  all  undergraduates  with  the  opportunity  for  guided 
literary  study,  through  the  1A  and  IB  courses;  (2)  makes  available  to  all 
students  a  wide  range  of  courses  that  may  be  taken  for  credit  as  electives; 
and  (3)  offers  a  major  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  It  also  ad¬ 
ministers  the  Subject  A  program  within  the  Santa  Barbara  campus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity;  students  must  have  passed  Subject  A  (either  examination  or  course) 
before  taking  any  course  in  English  (see  pages  19  and  29). 

The  Major.  The  English  major  pursues  a  planned  program  of  English 
courses  and  cognate  studies  from  which  he  can  acquire  a  sound  and  orderly 
knowledge  of  our  literature  and  the  wisdom  and  exhilaration  available  in  it, 
as  well  as  a  poised  critical  sense  and  some  ability  in  graceful  and  efficient 
expression.  Instruction  is  carried  out  largely  by  the  discussion  method,  in 
classes  restricted  by  departmental  policy  to  a  size  which  best  promotes  the 
frank  and  enlightened  exchange  of  opinion. 

(a)  Each  major  student  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  adviser  for  guidance  in  pre¬ 
paring  his  program.  To  prepare  for  the  major  the  student  must  pass  courses 


*  Absent  on  leave.  1963—1964. 
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1A-1B,  35,  and  3 8 A,  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  higher,  and  History  4A- 

4B. 

(6)  For  his  upper  division  program,  the  student  must  take  the  following 
courses,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  order  listed: 

Units 


English  117 A.  Shakespeare .  3 

One  of  English  158,  159,  160,  161  (Benaissance)  .  3 

English  162.  Milton .  3 

One  of  English  168,  170,  171  (Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 

Centuries)  .  3 

English  152.  Chaucer .  3 

One  of  English  178,  179,  125B  (Nineteenth  Century) .  3 

One  of  English  136,  137,  138,  139  (American  Literature) . .  3 
One  of  English  147,  148,  153,  154  (Twentieth  Century) ....  3 


(c)  He  must  also  enroll  in  two  semesters  of  the  Comprehensive  Survey,  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  first  semester  of  his  senior  year,  as  follows: 

English  197A-197B.  Comprehensive  Survey .  4 

This  course  consists  of  a  series  of  weekly  meetings  at  which  students  present 
critical  papers  for  analysis  and  discussion  with  the  instructor  and  class. 
During  his  second  semester  in  the  course  the  student  concentrates  on  a  single 
substantial  paper  which  calls  into  play  a  reasonably  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  English  literature. 

Students  who  had  commenced  working  toward  an  English  major  before 
the  above  requirements  came  into  effect  (July,  1960)  may  substitute,  without 
penalty,  courses  now  available  for  courses  formerly  required.  Similarly,  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  already  taken  courses  formerly  required  for  the  English 
major  but  no  longer  listed  here  will  be  able  to  substitute  them  for  comparable 
courses  in  the  above  list.  Each  substitution  requires  the  faculty  adviser’s 
approval. 

( d )  English  literature  has  been  constantly  fertilized  by  that  of  the  Continent, 
and  ability  to  read  at  least  one  continental  language  is  essential  for  under¬ 
standing  the  procedures  of  English  writers.  Each  student  must  complete 
French  4,  German  4,  Greek  4,  or  Latin  4,  or  demonstrate  equivalent  knowledge 
of  one  of  these  languages  by  passing  an  examination.  Another  language  may 
be  substituted  with  the  consent  of  the  chairman.  Any  student  who  intends  to 
do  graduate  work  in  English  should  consult  his  departmental  adviser  early  in 
his  undergraduate  career  about  the  special  language  requirements  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  graduate  schools. 

(<?)  History  153B  (History  of  England)  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  Eng¬ 
lish  majors. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor.  Students  normally  take  a  minor  by  com¬ 
pleting  the  following  courses  in  sequence:  1A-1B,  46A-46B,  130,  and  5 
additional  units  of  English  electives.  102A-102B  may  be  substituted  for  46A- 
46B.  Transfer  students  are  required  to  include  117E  among  their  elec¬ 
tives,  and  others  are  advised  to  do  so.  Exceptions  to  this  program  must  be 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Students  wishing  an  18-unit 
minor  must  take  a  program  completely  specified  by  the  chairman.  In  all 
instances,  the  minor  must  include  at  least  6  units  of  upper  division  courses. 

Requirements  for  the  Masters  Degree  in  English 

1.  A  candidate  for  the  master’s  degree  must  present  24  units  of  work,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  minimum  of  12  units  of  graduate  credit  and  a  maximum  of  12 
units  of  upper  division  credit  in  courses  not  taken  previously  as  an  under¬ 
graduate.  A  candidate’s  graduate  courses  may  include  work  in  298  or  299 
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courses  in  connection  with  which  the  candidate  may  be  asked  to  attend  relevant 
undergraduate  courses  while  working  on  his  298  or  299  project. 

2.  Evidence  of  formal  study  of  French,  German,  or  Latin  is  required  for 
admission  to  the  Master  of  Arts  Program.  In  addition,  before  taking  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  oral,  the  candidate  must  pass  a  reading  examination  in  one  of  these 
languages. 

3.  No  thesis  is  required  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  English.  An  oral  covering 
the  chief  authors  and  works  of  English  and  American  literature  is  required. 

4.  Opportunities  sometimes  exist  for  Master  of  Arts  candidates,  under  de¬ 
partmental  supervision,  to  teach  Subject  A  or  freshman  English  part  time, 
or  to  work  as  readers  in  the  department.  Those  interested  should  apply  to  the 
departmental  chairman;  if  they  have  had  previous  experience,  they  should 
furnish  details  concerning  it. 

5.  A  candidate  who  has  not  majored  in  English  as  an  undergraduate  or 
whose  major  did  not  include  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  other  basic 
English  writers,  may  be  required  to  do  more  than  24  units  of  work  in  the  de¬ 
partment  before  taking  the  master’s  oral. 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Major. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  major  specified  above,  the  follow¬ 
ing  courses  are  needed  for  the  general  secondary  credential: 

Units 


English  106G.  Problems  of  Composition .  3 

English  110.  The  Development  of  the  English  Language. ...  3 

English  208.  Problems  in  the  Study  of  Literature .  3 

English  230.  American  Literature .  3 

Speech  32,  135,  155,  or  159A  or  159B;  or  English  27  or  127 
(Journalism)  .  3 


2.  The  course  requirements  in  education  and  other  requirements  for  the 
teaching  credential  are  found  on  pages  95,  98  and  100-101. 


The  General  Secondary  Credential ,  Teaching  Minor 

For  information  concerning  the  English  teaching  minor  for  the  general 
secondary  credential,  confer  with  the  departmental  chairman.  The  California 
State  Board  of  Education  requires  that  candidates  for  the  general  secondary 
credential  complete  a  20-unit  minor. 


Lower  Division  Courses 

1A-1B.  First-Year  Reading  and  Composition.  (3-3)  Yr.  Beginning  either 
semester.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  satisfaction  of  Subject  A  requirement. 

English  1A-1B  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  English. 

IA.  Intensive  reading  in  selected  literary  masterpieces,  accompanied  by 
practice  in  composition. 

IB.  Further  training  in  intensive  reading  and  expository  writing. 

35.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Poetry.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

36.  Introduction  to  the  Novel.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Close  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  masterpieces  of  fiction. 

37.  Introduction  to  Drama.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Close  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  masterpieces  of  drama,  ancient 

and  modern. 
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38A.  World  Literature.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Close  reading  in  translation  of  selected  ancient  authors,  such  as  Homer, 
the  Greek  dramatists,  Plato,  Virgil. 

38B.  World  Literature.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Close  reading  in  translation  of  selected  mediaeval,  Renaissance  and  18th 
century  authors,  such  as  Dante,  Cervantes,  Voltaire. 

41A-41B.  Creative  Writing.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Hand 

Writing  in  forms  chosen  by  the  student,  such  as  autobiography,  essay, 
one-act  play,  short  story,  and  verse.  41A  is  not  prerequisite  to  41B. 

46A-46B.  Survey  of  English  Literature.  (3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

46A  is  not  prerequisite  to  46B. 

48.  Modem  Continental  Literature.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Stuurman 

Reading,  in  translation,  of  such  writers  as  Camus,  Proust,  Plaubert, 
Dostoyevsky,  Tolstoy,  Rilke,  Kafka,  Lorca,  and  Valery. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

102A-102B.  Major  British  Writers.  (3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

May  not  be  taken  if  student  has  completed  English  46A-46B. 

Pivotal  authors  from  Chaucer  to  the  present,  in  a  sequence  designed  for 
students  who  require  a  literary  survey  course  in  the  upper  division.  102A: 
Chaucer  to  Pope.  102B:  Johnson  to  Eliot.  102A  is  not  prerequisite  to  102B. 

103.  Writing  of  Fiction.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Loomis,  Mr.  Mudrick 

Prerequisite :  consent  of  instructor. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  12  units. 

104.  Writing  of  Verse.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Bowers,  Mr.  Stephens 

Prerequisite :  consent  of  instructor. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  12  units. 

106G.  Problems  of  Composition.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Lid,  Mr.  Robinson 

110.  The  Development  of  the  English  Language.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Damon 
Historical  study  of  the  structure  and  vocabulary  of  English;  cultural  im¬ 
plications  of  linguistic  process;  introduction  to  methods  of  linguistic  analysis. 

113.  Literary  Theory  and  Criticism.  (3)  I.  - 

Prerequisite :  English  35,  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Exploration  of  the  critic’s  methods  and  objectives;  study  of  selected 
major  critical  documents  from  Aristotle  to  the  present. 

116.  The  English  Bible  as  Literature.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Stuurmnn 

117A.  Shakespeare.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Swander 

117B.  Shakespeare.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Swander 

Prerequisite:  English  117A  or  117E  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Advanced  studies  in  Shakespeare. 

117E.  Shakespeare.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Primarily  for  non-majors. 

120.  Modern  Drama.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Pearce 

European  and  American  drama  from  Ibsen  to  the  present. 

124.  Readings  in  the  Modern  Short  Story.  (3)  I,  II.  - 

125.  Eighteenth-Century  Fiction.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Mudrick 

Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne. 
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126.  Nineteenth-Century  Fiction.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Mudrick 

Austen,  Emily  Bronte,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Trollope,  Hardy,  George  Eliot, 
and  others. 

130.  Survey  of  American  Literature.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Willson 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Melville,  Whitman,  Henry  James. 

*132.  Studies  in  American  Literature.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Willson 

Main  developments  in  American  thought  studied  in  the  writings  of  Ed¬ 
wards,  Franklin,  Emerson,  and  others. 

*135.  The  Puritan  Tradition  in  American  Literature.  (3)1.  Mr.  Willson 
The  development  of  the  main  ideas  of  American  Puritanism;  discussion 
of  Henry  Adams,  Thoreau,  Henry  James,  Santayana  and  other  modern  ex¬ 
ponents  of  the  tradition;  the  survival  of  Puritan  elements  and  attitudes  in 
contemporary  literature. 

136.  American  Prose  until  1900.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Willson 

Writers  of  nonfictional  prose,  such  as  Mather,  Edwards,  Emerson,  Thoreau, 

Henry  Adams. 

137.  American  Verse  until  1900.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Stephens 

Poets  such  as  Taylor,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Poe,  Emerson,  Whit¬ 
man,  Dickinson. 

138.  American  Fiction  until  1900.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Mathews 

Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Poe,  Twain,  Janies,  and  others. 

139.  American  Fiction  since  1900.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Loomis,  Mr.  Willson 

Faulkner,  Hemingway,  Norris,  Dreiser,  Crane,  and  others. 

142.  Dante  in  English  Translation.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Mathews 

Reading  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 

146.  Renaissance.  (3)  II.  - 

An  historical  survey  of  the  literature  and  social  background  of  England 

between  1500  and  1660. 

147.  British  Fiction  since  1900.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Lid 

Conrad,  Bennett,  Lawrence,  Forster,  Woolf,  and  others. 

*148.  The  Flaubertian  Tradition  in  Fiction.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Kenner,  Mr.  Lid 
Ford  Madox  Ford,  Wyndham  Lewis,  James  Joyce. 

151.  Senior  Studies.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Designed  primarily  for  seniors  whose  major  subject  is  English,  but  open 

to  qualified  upperclassmen  in  other  majors.  (151D,  Donne  and  Jonson;  151Dr, 
Dryden;  151F,  Faulkner;  151 J,  Samuel  Johnson;  151Ja,  Henry  James; 
151L,  Lawrence;  151P,  Pope;  151S,  Spenser;  151Sw,  Swift;  151Sy,  The 
Symbolist  Movement;  151 W,  Wordsworth;  151 Y,  Yeats;  etc.) 

152.  Chaucer.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Damon,  Mr.  Mudrick 

A  reading  course  beginning  Avith  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  including  the 

Canterbury  Tales. 

153.  Yeats,  Pound,  Eliot.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Kenner,  Mr.  Pearce 

Prerequisite:  English  35  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

154.  British  and  American  Verse  since  1900.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Bowers,  Mr.  Stephens 
Bridges,  Housman,  Hardy,  Robinson,  Yeats,  Stevens,  Eliot,  Pound, 

Williams,  and  others. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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*158.  Prose  of  the  English  Renaissance.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Sankey 

Major  prose  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  such  as 
More,  Lyly,  Sidney,  Burton,  Bacon,  Browne,  Hooker. 

159.  Tudor  Verse.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Bowers,  Mr.  Stephens 

Nondramatic  verse  of  such  writers  as  Skelton,  Wyatt,  Spenser,  Shake- 

speare,  Marlow,  Donne,  Jonson. 

160.  Stuart  Verse.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Bowers 

The  song  writers,  the  cavaliers,  the  metaphysicals. 

*161.  Drama  of  the  English  Renaissance.  (3)1.  Mr.  Pearce,  Mr.  Swander 
Marlowe,  Jonson,  Webster,  and  others. 

162.  Milton.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

168.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Nonfiction  Prose.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hand 

Such  writers  as  Dry  den,  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Johnson. 

169.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Drama.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Frost 

Such  dramatists  as  Dryden,  Etheredge,  Wycherly,  Congreve,  Sheridan. 

*170.  English  Satire.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Hand,  Mr.  Kenner 

Donne,  Rochester,  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson. 

171.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Verse.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Foladare 

Such  poets  as  Dryden,  Pope,  Johnson,  Cowper,  Burns,  Blake,  Crabbe. 

178.  Nineteenth-Century  Prose.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Robinson 

Nonfiction  prose  writers  of  the  Romantic  and  Victorian  periods,  such  as 

Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Arnold,  Carlyle. 

179.  Nineteenth-Century  Verse.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Pearce 

Poets  of  the  Romantic  and  Victorian  periods. 

184.  Studies  in  Modern  European  Literature.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Stuurman 

The  mood  of  writers  like  Kafka  and  Camus  is  traced  back  by  way  of  Proust 
to  its  beginnings  in  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  to  its  first  statement  in 
the  writings  of  Dostoyevsky. 

189.  Children’s  Literature.  (3)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Haight 

Restricted  to  credential  candidates. 

Extensive  readings;  building  of  literary  understanding  in  children;  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  choice  of  literature  for  different  age  levels. 

SE  190.  Problems  in  Teaching  English  Literature  and  Composition  in  the 
Secondary  Schools.  (2)  I.  Mrs.  Haight 

Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate  standing. 

This  course  is  designed  for  senior  and  graduate  students  undertaking  a 
teaching  major  or  minor  in  English,  and  should  be  completed  before  stu¬ 
dent  teaching.  The  course  is  required  of  candidates  for  the  general  second¬ 
ary  credential  with  a  major  in  English,  and  is  accepted  in  partial  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  24-unit  requirement  in  education  for  the  credential. 

194A-B-C-D.  Group  Studies  for  Advanced  Students.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

197A-197B.  Comprehensive  Survey.  (2-2)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

An  undergraduate  seminar  which  provides  the  student  with  opportunities 
for  more  detailed  and  illuminating  investigation  of  literary  works  in  a 
long  cultural  perspective. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963-1964. 
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199.  Independent  Studies  in  English.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Beading  and  conference  for  seniors  of  high  scholastic  standing. 

Graduate  Courses 

208.  Problems  in  the  Study  of  Literature.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Hand 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

210.  Chaucer.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Damon 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

230.  American  Literature.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Bowers,  Mr.  Mathews 

Prerequisite:  English  130A  or  its  equivalent,  and  graduate  standing. 

*248.  The  Flaubertian  Tradition.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Kenner 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

267.  Studies  in  the  Age  of  Johnson.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Foladare 

Prerequisite :  graduate  standing. 

298.  Special  Studies.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

299.  Directed  Research.  (1-6)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 


Belated  Course  in  Another  Department 

Education  SE  192A-192B.  Student  Teaching:  English.  (2-2)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite:  SE  190  and  admission  to  student  teaching.  Mrs.  Haight 


*  Not.  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

William  F.  Aggeler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French. 

Robert  Beachboard,  Docteur  de  PUniversite  de  Paris,  Associate  Professor  of 
French. 

Rolf  N.  Linn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German. 

Edmond  E.  Masson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  and  Bussian. 

Mark  J.  Temmer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

Raymond  Federman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

Gunther  H.  Gottschalk,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Anne  H.  Greet,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

*  Ursula  R.  Mahlendorf,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Jack  Murray,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

Jacqueline  R.  van  Baelen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

Philip  D.  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

o 

Constantine  P.  C.  Tung,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Chinese. 

The  Major  in  French 

Preparation  for  the  Major.  Courses  1,  2,  3,  or  four  years  of  high  school 
French,  and  course  4,  or  other  equivalent  to  be  tested  by  examination.  If 
course  4  is  passed  with  a  grade  lower  than  B,  the  student  must  complete 
course  25A-25B  as  prerequisite  to  upper  division  courses. 

Students  who  wish  to  make  French  their  major  subject  must  have  main¬ 
tained  at  least  an  average  grade  of  C  in  the  college  courses  in  French  taken 
prior  to  their  junior  year.  Students  transferring  from  other  institutions  may 
be  tested  by  examination. 

Students  whose  native  language  is  French  will  not  be  permitted  to  enroll 


in  any  French  course  lower  than  French  25A-25B. 

The  Major.  Required:  24  upper  division  units.  Units 

French  101A-101B.  Conversation  and  Composition .  3-3 

(May  be  omitted  if  25A-25B  (3-3)  has  been  passed  with 
a  grade  of  A  or  B.) 

French  109A-I09B.  A  Survey  of  French  Literature  from 
the  Middle  Ages  through  the  Nineteenth  Century .  3-3 

The  remaining  units  may  be  completed  from  courses : 

French  103A-103B.  Phonetics  .  1-1 

French  112A-112B.  The  Nineteenth  Century . . .  3-3 

French  120A-120B.  The  Seventeenth  Century .  2-2 

French  121A-121B.  The  Eighteenth  Century .  2-2 

French  125A-125B.  French  Institutions  and  Culture .  3-3 

French  130A-130B.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition  3-3 
French  132A-132B.  Contemporary  French  Poetry .  2-2 


The  General  Secondary  Credential ,  Teaching  Major.  The  teaching  major 
includes  French  103A-103B,  Phonetics  (1-1),  French  125A-125B,  French 
Institutions  and  Culture  (3-3),  French  130A-130B,  Advanced  Grammar  and 
Composition  (3-3),  among  the  requirements  for  the  major  specified  above. 
Courses  required  in  the  Department  of  Education  are  listed  on  page  98. 

The  Major  in  German 

Preparation  for  the  Major.  Courses  1,  2,  3,  or  four  years  of  high  school 
German,  and  course  4,  or  other  equivalent  to  be  tested  by  examination.  If 


*  Absent  on  leave,  fall,  1963. 
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course  4  is  passed  with  a  grade  lower  than  B,  consent  of  the  department  will 
be  prerequisite  to  enrollment  in  upper  division  courses. 

Students  who  wish  to  make  German  their  major  subject  must  have  main¬ 
tained  an  average  grade  of  at  least  C  in  the  college  courses  in  German  taken 
prior  to  their  junior  year.  Students  transferring  from  other  institutions 
may  be  tested  by  examination. 

Students  whose  native  language  is  German  will  not  be  permitted  to  enroll 
in  any  lower  division  course  in  German. 


The  Major.  Required :  24  upper  division  units.  Units 

German  106A-106B.  German  Grammar  and  Composition.  .  .  3-3 
German  118A.  Survey  of  German  Literature .  3 

The  remaining  units  may  be  completed  from  courses : 

German  104A.  Readings  in  the  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century  .  3 

German  105.  Lessing  .  3 

German  108.  Schiller’s  Life  and  Works .  3 

German  109B.  Goethe’s  Dramas . . .  3 

German  110.  The  German  Lyric  from  Goethe  to  Rilke .  3 

German  111.  German  Nineteenth-Century  Prose .  3 

German  114 A.  Modern  German  Literature .  3 

German  118B.  Survey  of  German  Literature .  3 

German  119.  Middle  High  German .  3 

German  132.  Goethe’s  Faust .  3 


The  Minor  in  French,  German,  Russian 

A  minimum  of  20  units  in  the  chosen  language  is  required ;  of  these,  9  units 
must  be  in  the  upper  division,  which  must  include,  respectively,  French 
101A-101B  (3-3),  German  106A  or  106B  (3).  The  minor  in  Russian,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Russian  1,  2,  3,  4  and  Russian  115A-115B,  requires  at  least  one  unit  of 
Russian  198.  History  150,  History  of  Russia,  is  strongly  recommended  for  this 
minor. 


The  Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  French 

Requirements  for  the  Master’s  Degree  in  French 

1.  A  candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree  must  present  24  units  of  work  of 
which  a  minimum  of  12  units  must  be  in  graduate  courses.  The  remaining  12 
units  may  be  selected  from  upper  division  courses  not  taken  previously  as  an 
undergraduate.  A  candidate’s  graduate  courses  may  include  work  in  298 
courses  in  connection  with  which  the  candidate  may  be  asked  to  attend  relevant 
undergraduate  courses  while  working  on  his  298  project. 

2.  No  thesis  is  required  for  the  Master’s  degree  in  French.  Comprehensive 
written  and  oral  examinations  in  language  and  literature  are  required. 

Classics 

(See  page  85) 

French 

Lower  Division  Courses 

In  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  sections  meet  four  hours  weekly. 

1.  Elementary  French.  Beginners’  Course.  (4)  I,  II. 

2.  Elementary  French  (continuation  of  1).  (4)  I,  II. 

3.  Intermediate  French  (4)  I,  II. 

4.  Intermediate  French  (continuation  of  3).  (4)  I,  II. 


The  Staff 
The  Staff 
The  Staff 
The  Staff 
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8A.  French  Conversation.  (1)1,  II.  The  Staff 

Two  one-hour  meetings.  Prerequisite:  French  2. 

8B.  French  Conversation  (continuation  of  8A).  (1)  II.  The  Staff 

25A-25B.  Advanced  French.  (3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  French  4  or  the  equivalent. 


Upper  Division  Courses 

101A-101B.  Conversation  and  Composition.  (3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Original  composition;  translation.  Discussion  of  selected  passages  from 
French  literature. 

103A-103B.  Phonetics.  (1-1)  Yr.  Mr.  Beachboard 

109A-109B.  A  Survey  of  French  Literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  through 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  (3-3)  Yr.  - 

112A-112B.  The  Nineteenth  Century.  (3-3)  Yr.  - 

118A-118B.  The  Sixteenth  Century.  (2-2)  Yr.  Miss  Greet 

120A-120B.  The  Seventeenth  Century.  (2-2)  Yr.  Miss  van  Baelen 

121A-121B.  The  Eighteenth  Century.  (2-2)  Yr.  Mr.  Temmer 

125A-125B.  French  Institutions  and  Culture.  (3-3)  Yr. 

Mr.  Beachboard,  Mr.  Temmer 

130A-130B.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Aggeler 

132A-132B.  Contemporary  French  Poetry.  (2-2)  Yr.  Miss  Greet 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  French.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Individual  investigations  in  literary  fields. 


Bordeaux  Center  Courses 

(See  pages  111-112) 

BC  101.  Conversation  and  Composition.  (6) 

BC  102.  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition.  (6) 

BC  112A-112B.  French  Literature:  The  Nineteenth  Century.  (4-  4) 

BC  120-121.  French  Literature:  The  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  (4-4) 

BC  127A-127B.  Comparative  Literature.  (4-4) 

BC  132A-132B.  Contemporary  French  Literature.  (4-4) 


Graduate  Courses 

204A-204B.  Studies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  (2-2)  Yr.  The  Staff 

204A.  Diderot. 

204B.  Rousseau. 

206A-206B.  Old  French  Texts.  (2-2)  Yr.  Mr.  Aggeler 


214A-214B.  Studies  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  French 

Novel.  (2-2)  Yr.  Mr.  Walker 
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220A-220B.  Explication  cie  Textes.  (2-2)  Yr.  - 

298.  Special  Studies.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

German 


Lower  Division  Courses 


In  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  sections  meet  four  hours  weekly. 

1.  Elementary  German.  Beginners’  Course.  (4)  I,  II. 

2.  Elementary  German  (continuation  of  1).  (4)  I,  II. 

3.  Intermediate  German.  (4)  I,  II. 


The  Staff 
The  Staff 
The  Staff 


**3S.  Headings  in  Scientific  German.  (4)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Herritt 

Prerequisite:  German  1  and  2,  or  equivalent. 

4.  Intermediate  German  (continuation  of  3).  (4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

German  4  or  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  upper  division  courses  in 
German. 


Upper  Division  Courses 


104A.  Readings  in  the  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Linn,  Miss  Mahlendorf 

105.  Lessing.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Linn,  Miss  Mahlendorf 

106A-106B.  German  Grammar  and  Composition.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Linn 

108.  Schiller’s  Life  and  Works.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Linn 

Lectures  and  reading  of  selected  texts. 

109B.  Goethe’s  Dramas.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Linn,  Miss  Mahlendorf 

110.  The  German  Lyric  from  Goethe  to  Rilke.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Linn,  Miss  Mahlendorf 

111.  German  19th  Century  Prose.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Linn,  Miss  Mahlendorf 

114 A.  Modem  German  Literature.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Linn,  Miss  Mahlendorf 

118A-118B.  Survey  of  German  Literature.  (3-3)  Yr. 

Mr.  Linn,  Miss  Mahlendorf 

*119.  Middle  High  German.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  upper  division  standing. 

Outline  of  grammar;  selections  from  Middle  High  German  poetry. 

132.  Goethe’s  Faust.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  two  literature  courses  beyond  German  4,  or  senior  standing 
and  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Intensive  study  of  the  text  of  Goethe’s  Faust,  Parts  I  and  II,  together  with 
more  general  consideration  of  other  treatments  of  the  Faust  theme  in  Euro¬ 
pean  literature. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  German.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Individual  investigations  in  literary  fields. 


Greek  and  Latin 

(See  pages  85-87) 

Italian 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Elementary  Italian.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

2.  Elementary  Italian  (continuation  of  1).  (4)  II.  The  Staff 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 

**  The  two  courses  numbered  3  and  3S  may  be  taken  for  credit.  It  is  recommended 
that  German  3  be  taken  before  the  specialized  course  3S. 
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Oriental  Language 
Chinese 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Elementary  Chinese.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

2.  Elementary  Chinese  (continuation  of  1).  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

3.  Intermediate  Chinese.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

4.  Intermediate  Chinese  (continuation  of  3).  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Upper  Division  Course 

110A-110B.  Introduction  to  Chinese  Literature.  (2-2)  Yr.  The  Staff 


A  survey  of  the  literature  of  Chinese  civilization.  Readings,  lectures,  and 
discussion  in  English.  110A,  classical  literature;  HOB,  modern  literature. 

Russian 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Elementary  Russian.  (4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Masson 

Elements  of  grammar  and  composition.  Reading  and  conversation. 

2.  Elementary  Russian  (continuation  of  1).  (4)  II.  Mr.  Masson 

3.  Intermediate  Russian.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Masson 

4.  Intermediate  Russian  (continuation  of  3.  Students  may  receive 

upper  division  credit  for  this  course).  (4)  II.  Mr.  Masson 

Upper  Division  Courses 

115A-115B.  Russian  Realism  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (2-2)  Yr. 

(See  course  description  below).  Mr.  Masson 

198.  Readings  in  Russian.  (1-2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Masson 

Spanish 

(See  page  214) 

Foreign  Literatures  in  English  Translation 

(Courses  for  which  no  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  required) 

Upper  Division  Courses 

French  109M-109N.  A  Survey  of  French  Literature  from  the  Middle  Ages 
through  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Murray 

Great  masterpieces  of  French  literature  in  translation.  (May  not  be  taken 
for  major,  minor  or  graduate  credit.) 

French  127A.  Modern  and  Contemporary  French  Literature.  (3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Temmer 
Readings  in  English  translation  of  twentieth-century  French  poetry  and 
prose:  Yalery,  Apollinaire,  Breton,  Eluard,  St.  John  Perse;  Proust,  Gide, 
Malraux,  Mauriac,  Camus. 

French  127B.  Modern  and  Contemporary  French  Literature.  (3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Temmer 
Readings  in  English  translation  of  twentieth-century  French  essays  and 
drama:  Yalery,  Maritain,  Sartre;  Claudel,  Giraudoux,  Anouilh,  Beckett, 
Ionesco. 
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German  139A.  Great  Writers  in  German  Literature.  (3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Linn,  Miss  Mahlendorf 
Selected  readings  in  English  translation  from  the  German  classics,  in¬ 
cluding  certain  works  by  Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe. 

German  139B.  Great  Writers  in  German  Literature.  (3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Linn,  Miss  Mahlendorf 
Selected  readings  in  English  translation  from  the  romantic  period  to 
modern  times,  including  certain  works  by  Kleist,  Buchner,  Holderlin, 
Hauptmann,  Mann,  Kafka,  Rilke,  Musil,  Wedekind,  and  Brecht. 

Russian  115A-115B.  Russian  Realism  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (2-2)  Yr. 

Mr.  Masson 

Reading  and  discussion  in  English  of  representative  novels  and  short  stories 
of  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Goncharov,  Dostoievski,  Tolstoi, 
Chekhov,  and  others. 

Related  Courses  in  Other  Departments 

Education  SF  190.  Procedures  in  Teaching  French  in  Secondary 

Schools.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Beachboard 

Education  SF  192A-192B.  Student  Teaching:  French.  (2-2)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Beachboard 

Philosophy  133.  Philosophy  of  Language.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Hagen 

Philosophy  146.  Philosophy  in  Literature.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Fingarette,  Mr.  Sesonske 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION 

The  following  courses  offered  in  the  departments  of  language  and  literature 
do  not  require  a  reading  knowledge  of  any  foreign  language.  (See  individual 
department  for  course  description.) 

Department  of  English 

English  38A-38B.  World  Literature.  (3-3) 

English  48.  Modern  Continental  Literature.  (3) 

English  142.  Dante  in  English  Translation.  (3) 

Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures 

Chinese  110A-110B.  Introduction  to  Chinese  Literature.  (2-2) 

French  109M-109N.  A  Survey  of  French  Literature  from  the  Middle  Ages 
through  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (3-3) 

French  127A-127B.  Modern  and  Contemporary  French  Literature.  (3-3) 
German  139A-139B.  Great  Writers  in  German  Literature.  (3-3) 

Bussian  115A-115B.  Russian  Realism  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (2-2) 

Department  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Spanish  115A-115B.  Masterpieces  of  Spanish  Literature.  (3-3) 
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Aaron  C.  Waters,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

*Robert  W.  Webb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

Robert  M.  Norris,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology  ( Chairman  of  the 
Department). 

Donald  W.  Weaver,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

William  S.  Wise,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

C.  Douglas  Woodhouse,  LL.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Emeritus. 

o 

Richard  V.  Fisher,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Geology. 

V.  L.  YanderHoof,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  in  Geology. 

Counseling.  Each  entering  student  will  be  assigned  an  adviser  who  may  be 
consulted  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  student’s  University  work.  The 
adviser  shall  approve  the  student’s  program  each  semester. 

Field  trips  are  required  on  occasion  in  all  courses  in  the  department. 


Preparation  for  the  Major 

Required  Courses  Units 

Geology  2  or  its  equivalent.  Concepts  of  Geology .  3 

Geology  3.  Historical  Geology . 3 

Geology  7.  Physical  Geology  laboratory .  1 

Geology  8.  Historical  Geology  laboratory .  1 

Mineralogy  6A-6B.  Introduction  to  Mineralogy .  4 

Chemistry  1A-1B.  General  Chemistry . . .  8 

Physics  2A-2B  or  4A-4B.  General  Physics .  8 

Mathematics  3A-3B .  6 

Recommended:  French,  German,  or  Russian;  Chemistry  5;  Mathematics 
4A-4B ;  Physics  4C. 

The  Major  (29  units  of  upper  division  courses) 

Required  Courses  Units 

Geology  102A-B-C.  Field  Geology .  6 

Geology  103A-B-C.  Petrology .  6 

Geology  104.  Stratigraphy  .  3 

Paleontology  111,  112 .  4 

Geology  116.  Structural  Geology .  3 

Geology  118.  Advanced  Field  Geology .  6 

Geology  184.  Scientific  Literature . 1 


Students  electing  geology  courses  in  excess  of  29  upper  division  units  must 
offer  corresponding  units  in  excess  of  120  for  graduation.  Geology  101  may 
not  be  included  in  the  29  upper  division  units  required  in  the  major  for 
graduation. 

The  Master  of  Arts  Degree.  Candidates  for  admission  to  graduate  study  in 
geology  must  present  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  geology  or  in  a  related  field 
(physics,  chemistry,  biological  sciences,  mathematics)  with  training  substan¬ 
tially  equal  to  that  required  for  the  A.B.  degree  in  the  University.  Admission 
will  be  based  on  evaluation  of  academic  records,  personal  references,  and 
when  necessary,  on  examination. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree : 

A.  Completion  of  at  least  20  units  in  a  program  planned  by  the  candidate  in 
consultation  with  a  departmental  adviser.  A  student  is  expected  to  select 
approved  upper  division  or  graduate  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  rnathe- 

*  Sabbatical  leave  in  residence,  1963-1964. 
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matics,  or  biological  sciences  where  appropriate  to  his  specialization.  Not 
more  than  8  units  of  research  may  be  counted  toward  the  20  units  required. 

B.  Demonstration  of  a  reading  knowledge  in  one  of  the  following  foreign 
languages:  French,  German,  Russian. 

C.  Demonstration  of  proficiency  in  the  fundamentals  of  geology  by  a  compre¬ 
hensive  examination  which  may  be  oral  or  written  or  both. 

D.  Completion  of  a  thesis. 

The  General  Secondary  Credential .  The  geology  major  can  serve  as  a 
physical  science  and  general  science  major  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  gen¬ 
eral  secondary  teaching  credential.  The  physical  science  and  general  science 
teaching  major  must  include  courses  in  chemistry,  physics  and  the  biological 
sciences  plus  additional  units  in  geology  or  other  physical  sciences  to  total 
at  least  the  minimal  number  of  units  as  prescribed  for  the  credential  by  the 
California  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  geology  major  can  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  general  secondary  credential  provided  a  course  in  the  biological 
sciences  is  included  in  the  total  units  required. 

For  a  list  of  the  prescribed  courses  in  education,  and  other  credential 
requirements,  see  pages  98  and  100-101. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor.  Geology  2,  3,  7,  8,  or  101,  7,  8,  plus  an  addi¬ 
tional  12  or  15  units  from  courses  in  Geology,  Mineralogy  and  Paleontology, 
but  normally  not  to  include  Geology  184, 198  or  199. 

Related  Curriculum :  Physical  Science.  Geology  may  be  offered  as  one  area 
of  concentration  for  partially  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  interdepart¬ 
mental  major  in  physical  science.  See  page  182  for  details.  Consult  the  adviser 
for  the  physical  science  major  for  details. 

Geology 

Lower  Division  Courses 

2.  Concepts  of  Geology.  (3)1,  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Not  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  without  permission 

of  the  instructor. 

A  general  education  course  in  physical  geology.  Methods  and  principles, 
with  emphasis  on  origin  and  development  of  the  landscape. 

3.  General  Geology:  Historical.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  2. 

Origin  of  the  earth.  Systematic  study  of  earth  history  as  interpreted  from 
rocks  and  fossils;  principles  of  evolution. 

7.  Physical  Geology  Laboratory.  (1)1,  II.  The  Staff 

Laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  2  or  101  (may  be  taken  con¬ 
currently  with  either).  Course  credit  may  be  obtained  in  Geology  7  only  if 
Geology  2  or  101  is  also  completed. 

Identification  of  common  minerals  and  rocks;  topographic  map  study; 
field  trips. 

8.  Historical  Geology  Laboratory.  (1)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite :  Geology  2  and  7  or  equivalent ;  Geology  3,  which  may  be  taken 

concurrently.  Course  credit  may  be  obtained  in  Geology  8  only  if  Geology  3 
or  101  is  also  completed. 

Introduction  to  laboratory  methods  in  paleontology  and  stratigraphy. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

101.  Principles  of  Geology.  (4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  any  two  courses 
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in  physical  or  biological  sciences,  but  not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have 
had  Geology  2  or  3. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  principles  of  physical  and  historical  geology, 
primarily  for  nonmajors. 

102A-B-C.  Field  Geology.  (2-2-2)  II,  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Geology  116,  Geology  103B  (may  be  taken  concurrently). 
102A  is  prerequisite  to  102B;  102B  is  prerequisite  to  102C. 

Geologic  mapping;  use  of  geologic  field  instruments  and  techniques;  prep¬ 
aration  of  geologic  maps  and  reports. 

102A :  laboratory,  four  hours ;  field  mapping  alternate  Saturdays.  102B : 
lecture,  one  hour;  field  work  Saturdays;  occasional  week-end  field  trips.  102C: 
field  work  Saturdays  and  alternate  Sundays. 

103A.  Introduction  to  Petrology.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Waters,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Wise 
Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mineralogy  6B ; 
Chemistry  1A. 

Origins  and  characteristics  of  igneous  rocks.  Hand  lens  identification. 

103B.  Introduction  to  Petrology.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Norris 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  103A. 
Origins  and  characteristics  of  sedimentary  rock.  Hand  lens  identification. 

103C.  Introduction  to  Petrology.  (2)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Wise 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  103B 
(may  be  taken  concurrently) . 

Origins  and  characteristics  of  metam orphic  rock.  Hand  lens  identification. 

104.  Stratigraphy.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Fisher 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  103B. 
Kelationsliip  of  sedimentation  to  tectonics.  Sedimentary  rock  sequences  and 
structures.  Correlation  and  classification  of  stratigraphic  units. 

*105.  Marine  Geology.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Norris 

Prerequisite:  Geology  3  or  101,  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Geologic  processes  in  the  sea;  rocks  and  sediments  of  the  sea  bottom  and 
the  shoreline. 

107.  Geology  of  North  America.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  Webb 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  3  or  101. 

*108.  General  Economic  Geology.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite :  Geology  2  or  101 ;  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Ore-forming  processes,  modes  of  occurrence,  structure  and  types  of  ore 
bodies,  both  metallic  and  nonmetallic. 

*109.  Geology  of  California.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Webb 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  3  or  101,  and  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

*116.  Structural  Geology.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Wise 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mineralogy  6B. 
Deformation  of  the  earth’s  crust;  fracture,  flow,  and  folding  of  rocks. 
Graphic  solution  of  structural  problems. 

117.  Geomorphology.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  Webb 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  3  or  101,  and  consent  of  the  in¬ 
structor. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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118.  Advanced  Field  Geology.  (6)  Summers.  The  Staff 

Six  weeks,  commencing  with  Summer  Session.  Prerequisite:  Geology  102C. 
Preparation  of  a  geologic  map,  report,  and  sections  of  a  selected  region. 
May  be  taken  at  another  approved  institution  provided  permission  is  obtained 
in  advance  from  the  Department  of  Geology. 

184.  Scientific  Literature.  (1)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Discussion,  one  hour.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  in  the  geology  major. 
Selected  readings  of  the  classical  and  historical  papers  in  that  field. 

198.  Headings  in  the  Geological  Sciences.  (1)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  qualified  seniors  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Critical  reviews  and  discussions  of  selected  geological  subjects. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Geological  Sciences.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 
Directed  individual  field  or  laboratory  problems,  open  to  qualified  seniors 

in  the  Geology  Department. 


Graduate  Courses 

209A-209E.  Petrogenesis.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Waters 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Modern  investigations  pertaining  to  the  interpretation  and  origin  of  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rock  complexes. 

260.  Seminar.  (1)1,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to 
4  units. 

Topics  in  geological  sciences. 

298.  Directed  Studies.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  4 

units. 

299.  Research  in  Geology.  (2-6)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Research :  experimental,  theoretical,  or  field.  May  be  undertaken  by  properly 

qualified  graduate  students  under  the  direction  of  a  staff  member. 

Mineralogy 

Lower  Division  Course 

6A-6B.  Introduction  to  Mineralogy.  (2-2)  Yr.  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Wise 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  high  school  or 
college  chemistry. 

Determinative  mineralogy  and  crystal  morphology. 

Upper  Division  Course 

1 09 A— 109 B.  Optical  Mineralogy  and  Petrography.  (3-3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Waters,  Mr.  Wise 

To  be  given  1963,  1965,  1967.  Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  six  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mineralogy  6B,  Geology  103B. 

Optical  properties  of  minerals;  determination  of  minerals  and  rocks  with 
the  petrographic  microscope;  immersion  methods. 

Paleontology 

Upper  Division  Course 

111.  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Weaver 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  3  and  8 
or  101  and  8. 
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The  study  of  invertebrate  fossils;  a  survey  of  the  principles  of  taxonomy, 
evolution  and  chorology. 

112.  Stratigraphic  Paleontology.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Weaver 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  104, 
Paleontology  111. 

The  principles  of  biochronology;  a  study  of  the  stratigraphic  distribution 
of  invertebrate  fossils. 


HISPANIC  CIVILIZATION 

Committee  in  Charge 

John  E.  Gillespie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Stephen  S.  Goodspeed,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Donald  M.  Dozer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Winston  A.  Reynolds,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  ( Chairman  of  the 
Committee) . 

Eduardo  Orias,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

The  interdepartmental  major  in  Hispanic  civilization  is  designed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  following  students:  (1)  those  planning  careers  which  will  neces¬ 
sitate  residence  in,  or  knowledge  of,  the  countries  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
speech  and  culture — for  example,  government  service,  teaching,  business,  jour¬ 
nalism;  (2)  students  preparing  for  graduate  study  in  the  social  sciences  or 
languages  and  literature,  with  special  emphasis  in  the  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Latin-American  fields;  (3)  students  preparing  to  teach  Spanish  in  the 
elementary  or,  in  some  cases,  secondary  schools;  (4)  students  desiring  a  gen¬ 
eral  education  with  some  emphasis  in  this  particular  area  of  Western  culture. 
The  geographical  areas  included  in  the  scope  of  this  major  are  Spanish- 
America,  Brazil,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

The  following  required  courses,  and  those  recommended,  form  a  general 
guide.  Selection  of  specific  courses  will  be  made  by  the  student  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  committee  in  charge,  and  this  selection  will  be  based  primarily 
upon  the  needs  and  objectives  of  the  individual  student.  Credit  may  be  given 
for  studies  undertaken  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Latin-American  schools. 

Lower  Division  Courses 

Required  Courses 

Spanish  4  or  equivalent  (if  passed  with  a  grade  lower  than  B,  the  student 
must  complete  course  25A ;  if  25A  is  passed  with  a  grade  lower  than  B, 
then  course  25B  is  also  required). 

History  8A-8B.  History  of  the  Americas. 

*History  37.  Hispanic  Civilization  (Spain  and  Portugal). 

*  History  38.  Hispanic- American  Civilization. 

Recommended  Courses 

Anthropology  2,  5;  Economics  1A-1B,  History  4A-4B;  History  39;  So¬ 
ciology  1.  Upper  Division  Courses 

Required  Courses  Units 

A  minimum  of  24  units,  including: 

Art  115A.  Spanish  Art,  or  115B.  The  Arts  of  Hispanic  America.  .  3 

History  160A  or  1G0B.  History  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  Empire.  3 
Spanish  109A-109B.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature,  or  Spanish 

107A-107B.  Spanish- American  Literature .  6 

The  remaining  12  units  should  be  selected  from  the  following:  Anthropol¬ 
ogy  107;  Art  115A  or  1.15B  (see  above)  ;  History  160A  or  160B,  161A-161B, 
163,  166,  168,  199;  Music  116;  Political  Science  148,  149,  199;  Spanish  101 A- 
101B,  103,  105A-105B,  107A-107B  or  109A-109B  (see  above),  110A-110B, 
111  A-111B,  1 18A-B-C-D-E,  199. 

Hispanic  Civilization  may  be  elected  as  a  minor.  In  this  case  the  student 
will  take  12  instead  of  24  units  in  the  upper  division,  i.e.,  those  listed  under 
“Required  Courses.” 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Major. 

Hispanic  Civilization  may  be  elected  as  a  major  for  the  general  secondary 
teaching  credential.  For  a  list  of  prescribed  courses  in  education  and  other 
credential  requirements,  see  pages  98  and  100-101. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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Henry  M.  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

A.  Russell  Buchanan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Alexander  DeConde,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

*  Wilbur  R.  Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Lawrence  Kinnaird,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Philip  W.  Powell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  ( Chairman  of  the  Department). 
William  H.  Ellison,  Ph.D.,  Prof  essor  of  History,  Emeritus. 

Donald  M.  Dozer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  nistory. 

George  M.  Haddad,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

C.  Warren  Hollister,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Immanuel  C.  Y.  IIsu,  Pli.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Robert  L.  Kelley,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Hildor  A.  Barton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Edward  Chmielewski,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Samuel  K.  Eddy,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

James  H.  High,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Otey  M.  Scruggs,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

•o 

Donald  C.  Davidson,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  History. 


Preparation  for  the  Major 

Required:  Units 

History  4A-4B.  History  of  Europe .  3-3 

and  either  History  17A-17B.  Political  and  Social  History 
of  the  United  States,  or 

History  8A-8B.  History  of  the  Americas .  3-3 

The  Major 

Required:  24  units  of  upper  division  work  in  history,  consisting  of  History 


101,  6  units  of  European  history,  6  units  of  United  States  or  Hispanic- 
American  history,  and  the  remaining  units  selected  in  consultation  with  the 
student’s  adviser. 

The  Minor 

See  Teaching  Credentials  in  Social  Sciences,  pages  204-205. 

The  Master  of  Arts  Degree 

Students  who  wish  to  pursue  work  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
history  at  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  must  meet  the  general 
requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  standing.  In  addition  they  will  ordi¬ 
narily  be  expected  to  have  completed  an  undergraduate  major  in  history  or 
the  equivalent.  At  the  outset  of  their  graduate  work  they  are  advised  to  confer 
with  instructors  offering  courses  in  the  fields  in  which  they  propose  to  present 
themselves  for  examination. 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  will  be  awarded  to  students  who  satisfy  the 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Graduate  Council  and  who,  in  addition,  meet 
the  following  specific  requirements  of  the  Department  of  History. 

A.  Foreign  Language.  A  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Department  of  History.  In  certain  fields  a  second  language 
may  be  required.  This  requirement  should  be  met  in  the  first  semester 
of  graduate  work.  Language  examinations  will  be  given  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  October  and  February.  Details  as  to  the  language  examina¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  the  chairman  of  the  department. 


*  Absent  on  leave,  fall,  1963. 
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B.  Units  of  Work.  Twenty-four  units  of  upper  division  or  graduate  courses 
of  which  twelve  units  must  be  graduate  courses  including  at  least  six 
units  in  research  seminars.  Students  who  choose  or  are  advised  to  write 
a  thesis  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  may  count  the  thesis  as  six  units 
of  credit. 

C.  Comprehensive  Examinations.  Written  two-hour  examinations  in  three 
fields  chosen  from  the  two  groups  in  the  following  list.  Two  fields  must 
be  chosen  from  one  group  and  one  from  the  other.  These  comprehensive 
examinations  will  be  given  the  first  week  in  December  and  the  first  week 
in  May.  Students  who  choose  to  write  a  thesis  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  are  required  to  write  comprehensive  examinations  in  only  two 
fields,  one  of  which  must  be  in  a  field  different  from  the  thesis  field. 
Group  I 

Field  1.  Ancient  History. 

Field  2.  Medieval  History,  375-1450. 

Field  3.  Early  Modern  Europe,  1450-1789. 

Field  4.  Late  Modern  Europe,  since  1789. 

Field  5.  Britain  and  the  British  Empire. 

Field  6.  Russia. 

Field  7.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Far  East. 

Field  8.  Modern  Far  East. 

Field  9.  Medieval  and  Modern  Middle  East. 

Group  II 

Field  1.  United  States  before  1865. 

Field  2.  United  States  after  1865. 

Field  3.  Latin  America  before  1825. 

Field  4.  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Latin  America. 

The  Doctoral  Program 

The  History  Department  of  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 
offers  a  doctoral  program  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  in  American  and  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  The  doctoral  degree  in  other  fields  of  history  will  be  introduced 
at  a  later  date.  Students  who  wish  to  enroll  in  the  doctoral  program  should 
apply  to  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  History  through  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 

1.  Admission:  The  doctoral  program  is  normally  open  only  to  mature  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  already  completed  the  Master’s  degree  in  history  or  its 
equivalent,  although  in  exceptional  cases  it  may  be  open  to  a  student 
with  only  a  Bachelor’s  degree.  The  applicant  is  generally  expected  to 
have  a  B  average  in  his  previous  academic  record,  but  his  admission 
to  the  doctoral  program  is  not  judged  solely  on  this  basis.  The  following 
factors  also  weigh  heavily  in  the  selection :  skill  in  the  use  of  the  English 
language,  academic  honors,  confidential  letters  of  recommendation,  prac¬ 
tical  experience  where  relevant,  and  information  obtained  from  inter¬ 
views. 

After  admission,  the  student  will  be  assigned  an  advisory  committee 
of  the  department  to  guide  him  in  selecting  his  program  of  study. 

2 . Residence:  Two  years  of  full-time  study  beyond  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  or  its  equivalent  is  required. 

3 . Languages :  The  doctoral  candidate  must  demonstrate  a  reading  knowl¬ 
edge  of  two  foreign  languages  pertinent  to  his  subject  and  occasionally 
such  additional  languages  as  may  be  necessary  in  his  particular  field  of 
study.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  student  take  the  first  language 
examination  during  the  first  semester  of  his  graduate  work.  In  any  case, 
the  first  language  examination  must  be  successfully  passed  before  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  In  no  case  will  he  be  alloAved  to  take  the  general 
examinations  for  the  Ph.D.  without  first  completing  the  language  require¬ 
ment. 
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4.  Fields  of  Study : 

Group  I. 

1.  Ancient  History. 

a.  Greek  History. 

b.  Boman  History. 

c.  Ancient  Middle  East. 

2.  Medieval  History,  375-1450. 

a.  Early  Medieval. 

b.  Late  Medieval. 

c.  Medieval  Islamic  Middle  East . 

3.  The  Modern  Middle  East. 

Group  II. 

4.  Modern  Europe. 

a.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

b.  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

c.  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries. 

5.  British  History. 

a.  Britain,  to  1603. 

b.  Britain,  since  1603. 

c.  The  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth. 

6.  History  of  Russia. 

7.  History  of  Spain. 

Group  III. 

8.  Far  Eastern  History. 

a.  Traditional  China,  prior  to  1800. 

b.  Modern  China,  1800  to  date. 

c.  Japan. 

Group  IV. 

9.  History  of  the  United  States. 

a.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Period. 

b.  National  Period. 

c.  Westward  Expansion,  Pacific  Coast  and  California  History. 

d.  Intellectual  History. 

e.  History  of  Foreign  Relations. 

Group  V. 

10.  Latin  American  History. 

a.  Colonial  Period. 

b.  National  Period. 

c.  Inter-American  Relations. 

The  doctoral  candidate  must  select  four  fields  of  study  spreading 
over  at  least  three  groups  indicated  above.  He  may  substitute  an  outside 
field  in  a  related  discipline  for  one  of  the  four  fields.  He  is  required  to 
take  at  least  four  semester-seminars  or  their  equivalents  and  is  strongly 
encouraged  to  take  a  course  in  historiography  if  he  has  not  taken  and 
passed  such  a  course  before  his  admission  to  the  doctoral  program. 

5.  General  Examinations :  When  the  candidate  has  completed  or  is  about  to 
complete  these  requirements,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year,  he  must  pass  a  general  examination,  at  which 
time  he  will  be  examined  in  all  four  fields,  one  of  which  must  be  his  field 
of  specialization.  He  is  expected  to  demonstrate  erudition  and  mastery 
in  his  field  of  specialization  and  professional  competence  in  the  other 
three  fields.  Only  after  he  has  successfully  passed  this  general  examina¬ 
tion  can  he  proceed  to  work  on  his  dissertation,  which  must  be  a  piece 
of  original  research.  In  this  phase  he  is  encouraged  to  travel  to  other 
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centers  of  learning  inside  or  outside  this  country  in  order  to  broaden  his 
mental  horizon  and  to  collect  materials  for  his  dissertation. 

6.  Special  Examination:  Upon  presentation  of  the  dissertation,  the  candi¬ 
date  will  be  required  to  defend  it  orally  in  a  special  examination,  at 
which  time  he  will  again  be  examined  in  his  field  of  specialization  as 
well  as  on  his  dissertation. 

7 . Dissertation:  The  dissertation  must  be  written  in  clear  prose  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  stock  of  historical  knowledge  by  adding  new  material  or 
by  bringing  new  interpretations  to  bear  upon  old  facts.  The  dissertation 
should  normally  be  completed  within  five  years  after  the  general  exami¬ 
nation;  in  special  cases  the  student  may  petition  to  have  this  limit 
extended. 

Teaching  Credentials,  Teaching  Majors,  Teaching  Minors 

The  manner  in  which  the  various  teaching  credentials  may  be  obtained  is 
governed  by  rules  laid  down  by  the  California  State  Board  of  Education. 
Requirements  for  majors  and  minors  in  the  social  studies  for  general  sec¬ 
ondary  and  junior  high  school  teaching  credentials  are  listed  on  pages  204 
and  205  under  the  heading,  “Social  Sciences.” 

Combination  Social  Sciences  Major 

Students  interested  in  obtaining  a  major  in  the  combined  social  sciences, 
see  the  listing  under  “Social  Sciences,”  pages  204  and  205. 

Hispanic  Civilization 

(See  page  137) 

History 

Lower  Division  Courses 

4A-4B.  History  of  Europe.  (3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

European  civilization  from  ancient  times  to  the  present. 

Not  open  to  juniors  or  seniors  except  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4A,  Ancient  and  Medieval  Civilizations,  is  prerequisite  to  4B,  Modern  Civili¬ 
zation. 

8A-8B.  History  of  the  Americas.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Dozer,  Mr.  Powell 

The  Western  Hemisphere  from  discovery  to  the  present. 

8A.  Exploration,  settlement,  institutions,  frontier  expansion,  imperial 
rivalries. 

8B.  Independence  achievement,  evolution  of  nationalities,  inter-American 
relationships,  relations  with  Europe  and  Asia. 

17A-17B.  Political  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States.  (3-3)  Yr. 

The  evolution  of  American  institutions  and  civilization.  The  Staff 

For  ways  of  satisfying  the  requirement  in  American  History  and  Insti¬ 
tutions,  see  pages  33-34. 

19.  History  of  the  Par  East.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Hsu 

A  survey  of  the  history  and  civilizations  of  Eastern  Asia. 

39.  History  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Buchanan 

Upper  Division  Courses 

103.  History  of  Europe  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  (3)  I  or  II.  - 

Prerequisite:  History  4A-4B,  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  European  civilization  in  the  eighteenth  century,  with  special 
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emphasis  upon  institutions,  ideas,  and  cultural  forms  distinguishing  the 
century. 

104.  The  Middle  East:  History  and  Civilization.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Haddad 
A  survey  history  of  the  Middle  East  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  ^em¬ 
phasizing  the  main  landmarks  of  the  history  of  the  area  and  the  legacy  of  its 
various  cultures. 

110.  Ancient  Near  East.  (3)1.  Mr.  Haddad 

Prerequisite:  History  4A  or  equivalent. 

The  genesis  of  Western  civilization:  our  cultural  debt  to  the  ancient  Baby¬ 
lonians,  Egyptians,  Hittites,  Phoenicians,  Aramaeans,  Hebrews,  Assyrians, 
and  Persians. 

111A-111B.  Greco-Roman  History.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Eddy 

IIIA.  The  Greek  world  to  about  220  b.c. 

IIIB.  Rome  and  the  ancient  world  to  a.d.  313. 

112.  Greek  City  States.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Eddy 

Prerequisite:  History  111  A  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

113A-113B.  History  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries. 

(3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Adams 

Prerequisite:  History  4A-4B,  or  equivalent.  Course  113A  is  prerequisite 
to  113B. 

European  civilization  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries;  interrela¬ 
tionship  of  the  centuries  and  of  Europe  to  the  world. 

114.  The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Eddy 

Prerequisite:  History  111B  or  equivalent;  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

115A-115B.  The  Middle  East  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Haddad 
Prerequisite:  History  4A-4B,  or  equivalent. 

The  Christian  and  Muslim  world  395  to  1453,  including  a  study  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  its  grandeur,  decline  and  fall  and  its  contributions  to 
civilization  along  with  a  study  of  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  Islamic  countries. 

121.  Medieval  Europe,  300-1050.  (3)  1.  Mr.  Hollister 

Prerequisite :  History  4A-4B,  or  equivalent. 

The  political,  economic,  and  cultural  evolution  of  Europe  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  to  the  mid-eleventh  century. 

122.  Medieval  Europe,  1050-1350.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Hollister 

Prerequisite:  History  4A-4B,  or  equivalent. 

European  civilization  during  the  High  Middle  Ages.  The  struggle  between 
Church  and  State,  the  rise  of  feudal  monarchies,  the  revival  of  commerce, 
and  the  flowering  of  medieval  culture. 

131A-131B.  The  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth.  (3-3)  I,  II.  - 

Prerequisite:  History  4A-4B. 

The  rise  of  the  British  Empire.  Expansion,  colonialism,  and  the  growth 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

*136.  Russian  Intellectual  History.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Chmielewski 

Prerequisite:  History  150B,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  history  of  social  and  political  thought  in  modern  Russia  from  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  impact  of  western  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  conditions  of  intellectual  life,  and  the  development  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  movement. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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139A-139B.  History  of  the  Middle  East  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Centuries.  (3-3)  I,  11.  Mr.  Haddad 

The  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  Eastern  Question.  Reform  movements,  cul¬ 
tural  and  national  awakening,  and  the  impact  of  the  west  in  Iran,  Turkey 
and  the  Arab  countries.  Evolution  of  the  Middle  Eastern  states  until  the 
present  time. 

141.  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  (3)  I  or  II.  - 

Prerequisite:  History  4A-4B,  or  equivalent. 

The  political,  economic,  and  cultural  evolution  of  Europe,  1350-1648. 

150A-150B.  History  of  Russia.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Climielewski 

Prerequisite:  History  4A-4B  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
History  150A  is  prerequisite  to  150B. 

Russian  civilization  from  its  origins  to  the  present. 

153 A-153B.  History  of  England.  (3-3)  I,  II.  - — 

The  history  of  England  from  earliest  times  to  the  present. 

*155.  History  of  Canada.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Davidson 

From  Cartier  to  the  present  with  emphasis  upon  British  and  Western 
Hemisphere  influences. 

157.  Intellectual  History  of  Great  Britain.  (3)1.  Mr.  Kelley 

Prerequisite :  History  4A-4B  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
The  development  of  ideas  and  attitudes  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present,  with  emphasis  upon  their  interaction  and  their  impact  upon  British 
society.  Forms  a  year  sequence  with  History  177. 

160A-160B.  Spain  and  the  Spanish  Empire.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Powell 

160 A.  Emphasis  on  Spanish  institutional  development,  European-Mediter¬ 
ranean  relationships,  and  “Golden  Age,”  approximately  1250-1700. 

160B.  Emphasis  on  Spain  overseas  (especially  in  the  Americas),  approxi¬ 
mately  1500-1830. 

161A-161B.  Hispanic  American  History.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Dozer 

161  A.  The  winning  of  independence,  struggle  toward  nationality,  cultural 
developments  and  international  relations  of  the  Hispanic  American  countries 
during  the  nineteenth  century. 

161B.  History  of  the  Hispanic  American  area  during  the  twentieth  century. 

164.  Southern  South  America.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Dozer 

History  of  Argentina,  Chile  and  their  neighbors  in  their  international 
setting. 

*166.  History  of  Mexico.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Powell 

From  pre-Columbian  times  to  the  present.  Integration  of  European  and 
native  cultures  to  form  the  Mexican  nation. 

168.  History  of  Inter- American  Relations.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Dozer 

Prerequisite :  upper  division  standing. 

History  of  the  relations  of  the  Hispanic  American  nations  among  themselves 
and  with  the  United  States  since  independence  and  of  projects  for  inter- 
American  regional  cooperation  including  the  Pan  American  movement. 

171.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  America.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Jacobs 

Prerequisite:  History  17A-17B,  an  equivalent  course,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Political  and  social  history  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  their  neighbors,  west¬ 
ward  expansion,  beginnings  of  culture,  and  the  American  Revolution. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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173A-173B.  History  of  tiie  United  States  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

(3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Scruggs 

Prerequisite:  History  17A-17B,  an  equivalent  course,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

173 A.  Political,  economic,  and  social  development  of  the  United  States 
from  1789  to  1860. 

173B.  Political,  economic,  and  social  development  of  the  United  States 
from  1860  to  1900. 

174A-174B.  Recent  History  of  the  United  States.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Buchanan 
Prerequisite:  History  17A-17B,  an  equivalent  course,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Political,  economic,  and  social  development  of  the  United  States  from 
1900  to  the  present  time. 

175A-175B.  History  of  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States. 

(3-3)1,11.  Mr.  DeConde 

Prerequisite:  History  17A-17B,  an  equivalent  course,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

The  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States. 

177.  Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Kelley 

Prerequisite:  History  17A-17B,  an  equivalent  course,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

The  development  of  ideas  and  attitudes  from  the  colonial  period  to  the 
present,  with  emphasis  upon  their  interaction  and  their  impact  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  society.  Forms  a  year-sequence  with  History  157. 

181.  The  American  West.  (3)1  or  II.  Mr.  Jacobs 

Prerequisite:  History  17A-17B,  an  equivalent  course,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

The  West  as  a  frontier  and  as  a  region,  in  transit  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present. 

184.  History  of  China.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  ITsu 

Chinese  civilization  from  ancient  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  modern 

age. 

185.  History  of  Japan.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Hsu 

Japanese  civilization  from  ancient  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  modern 

age. 

186A-186B.  Modern  Far  East.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Hsu 

186A.  The  Far  East  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

186B.  The  Far  East  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

195.  The  Study  and  Methods  of  History.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  upper  division  major  in  history  or  consent  of  instructor. 

One  of  the  following  required  of  history  majors:  A.  U.S.  Colonial  and  the 
Westward  Movement;  B.  American  Intellectual;  C.  United  States  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century;  D.  Modern  Latin  America;  E.  Modern  England;  F. 
Modern  Russia;  G.  Modern  Middle  East;  II.  Ancient  History;  I.  Medieval 
History;  J.  Modern  Far  East;  K.  The  United  States,  1787-1836;  L.  Renais¬ 
sance  and  Reformation;  M.  Early  Modern  Europe;  N.  Modern  Europe. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  History.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Admission  by  special  arrangement. 


History 
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Bordeaux  Center  Courses 

f(See  page  112) 

BC  102A-102B.  History  of  Europe 'nTTEe^Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  (4-4) 

BC  113A-113B.  History  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Centuries.  (4-4) 

BC  121-122.  Medieval  Europe.  (4-4) 


Graduate  Courses 

201.  Advanced  Historical  Literature.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Advanced  studies  in  the  sources  and  general  literature  of  the  several  fields 

of  history. 

A.  Europe:  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Hollister. 

B.  United  States:  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  DeConde,  Mr.  Jacobs. 

C.  Latin  America:  Mr.  Dozer,  Mr.  Powell. 

D.  Far  East:  Mr.  Iisu. 

E.  Near  East:  Mr.  Haddad. 

202.  Historiography  and  Bibliography.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Adams 

*211.  The  Hellenistic-Roman  Near  East.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Haddad 

Prerequisite:  History  110,  111,  or  112. 

Study  of  the  Hellenistic  monarchies,  their  decline  and  the  spread  of  Boman 
rule  in  the  Near  East;  the  llellenization  of  the  East  and  the  various  aspects 
of  Greco-Roman  culture  in  the  area,  and  of  Eastern  culture  in  Greece  and 
Borne. 


221.  Seminar  in  Medieval  History.  (3)1,  II. 

Prerequisite:  History  122:  Medieval  Europe,  1050-1350. 

*258.  Seminar  in  Modern  European  History.  (3)  I. 

260.  Spain  and  the  Spanish  Empire.  (3)  I. 

266.  Seminar  in  Mexican  History.  (3)  II. 

267.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States.  (3)  I,  II. 


Mr.  Hollister 


Mr.  Powell 
Mr.  Powell 


Mr.  DeConde 

271.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  the  American  West.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Jacobs 
273.  Seminar  in  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Buchanan 


274.  Recent  History  of  the  United  States.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Buchanan 

283.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Inter-American  Relations.  (3)  I  or  II. 

Mr.  Dozer 

Prerequisite:  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  preferably  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  or  French. 

290.  Seminar  in  U.  S.  Relations  with  the  Far  East.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Iisu 

Prerequisite:  History  186A  or  180B. 

A  research  seminar  in  the  discipline  of  diplomatic  history,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  United  Statesin  the  development  of  the  modern 
Far  East. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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299.  Directed  Research.  (2-4)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite :  graduate  standing  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Related  Courses  in  Another  Department 


The  Staff 


Education  SB  190.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Social  Studies.  (2)  I,  II.  - — - - 

Education  SS  192A-B-C.  Student  Teaching:  Social  Studies.  (2-2-2)  I,  II. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 


Charlotte  E.  Biester,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Evelyn  M.  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics  ( Chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment). 

Alice  V.  Bradley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Emeritus. 

Florence  C.  Meredith,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Emeritus. 

Ruth  Major,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Paul  L.  Scherer,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

*Lucille  A.  Woolsey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

- ,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

- ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

o 

Marion  P.  Alves,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Mathieson,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Home  Economics. 

Mary  K.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Home  Economics. 

Ella  E.  Hendrick,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Home  Economics. 

All  students  are  expected  to  complete  satisfactorily  one  of  the  following 
majors:  Consumer  Economics;  Dietetics;  Foods  and  Nutrition;  General  Home 
Economics  with  a  Secondary  Credential;  Textiles  and  Clothing.  A  major  con¬ 
sists  of  40  units  in  home  economics  courses  of  which  at  least  23  must  be  in 
upper  division. 


Preparation  for  the  Major 

Requirements  for  all  majors:  Units 

Biology  1A.  Fundamentals  of  Biology .  4 


Chemistry  20,  21.  Introductory  Chemistry 
or 

Chemistry  1A-1B.  General  Chemistry 
or 

Chemistry  in  High  School,  year  course  with  a  grade  of  C  or 


better  .  0  to  8 

Chemistry  40,  41.  Fundamentals  of  Organic  Chemistry .  4 

Economics  1A.  Principles  of  Economics 
or 

Economics  109.  Introduction  to  Economics .  3 

Home  Economics  9.  Elementary  Foods  and  Nutrition .  3 

Home  Economics  10.  Elements  of  Nutrition .  2 

Home  Economics  13.  Child  Development .  2 

Home  Economics  14.  Family  Economics .  2 

Home  Economics  20.  Textile  Study .  3 

Physics  20.  Concepts  of  Physics 
or 

Physics  2A-2B.  General  Physics 
or 


Physics  in  High  School,  year  course  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  0  to  8 


Psychology  1.  Concepts  of  Psychology 
or 

Psychology  101.  Principles  of  Psychology .  3 

Sociology  120.  Marriage  and  the  Family 

or 

Health  Education  108.  Preparation  for  Marriage .  2  or  3 


*  Sabbatical  leave  in  residence,  1963—1964. 
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Units 

Speech  11.  Fundamentals  of  Speech 
or 

Speech  101.  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking .  3 

Additional  Eequirements  for  Specific  Majors 
Consumer  Economics 

Economics  IB.  Principles  of  Economics . . . .  3 

Economics  6A.  Principles  of  Accounting 
or 

Economics  106.  Accounting  Concepts .  3 

Sociology  1.  Introductory  Sociology 
or 

Sociology  101.  General  Sociology .  3 

Dietetics 

Biology  104.  Microbiology .  4 

Biology  108A-108B.  Biochemistry .  8 

Economics  6A.  Principles  of  Accounting 
or 

Economics  106.  Accounting  Concepts .  3 

Psychology  130.  Psychology  of  Learning 
or 

Education  110.  Educational  Psychology .  3 

Zoology  40.  Human  Physiology .  3 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

Biology  104.  Microbiology .  4 

Biology  108A-108B.  Biochemistry .  8 

Zoology  40.  Human  Physiology .  3 

General  Rome  Economics  with  a  Secondary  Teaching  Credential 

Home  Economics  15.  House  Interiors  and  Furnishings .  3 

Home  Economics  25.  Fundamental  Principles  of  Clothing. .  .  3 

Textiles  and  Clothing 

Home  Economics  25.  Fundamental  Principles  of  Clothing.  . .  3 

The  Majors 

Requirements  for  all  Majors 

Home  Economics  133.  Child  Development  Laboratory .  2 

Home  Economics  140.  Home  Management  Principles .  2 

Additional  Requirements  for  Specific  Majors 

Consumer  Economics  with  Emphasis  on  Foods  and  Nutrition 

Home  Economics  100.  Advanced  Food  Study .  3 

Home  Economics  103A.  Human  Nutrition 
or 

Home  Economics  109.  Recent  Findings  in  Nutrition .  2  or  3 

Home  Economics  141.  Consumers  and  Markets .  2 

Home  Economics  Electives  (chosen  with  the  approval  of  the 
adviser)  .  16  or  17 

Consumer  Economics  with  Emphasis  on  Textiles  and  Clothing 

Home  Economics  105.  Advanced  Clothing  Design .  3 

Home  Economics  111A-111B.  Clothing  Economics .  6 

Home  Economics  141.  Consumers  and  Markets .  2 

Home  Economics  164.  Current  Developments  in  Textiles.  ...  3 

Home  Economics  Electives  (chosen  with  the  approval  of  the 
adviser)  .  10 


Home  Economics 
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Units 


Dietetics 

Home  Economics  100.  Advanced  Food  Studv .  3 

Home  Economics  102.  Experimental  Food  Study .  3 

Home  Economics  103A-103B.  Human  Nutrition .  6 

Home  Economics  134.  Institutional  Organization  and 

Management  .  3 

Home  Economics  135.  Institutional  Food  Study .  3 

Home  Economics  Electives  (chosen  with  the  approval  of  the 
adviser)  .  6 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

Home  Economics  100.  Advanced  Food  Study .  3 

Home  Economics  103A.  Human  Nutrition .  3 

Home  Economics  Electives  (chosen  with  the  approval  of  the 
adviser)  .  18 

General  Rome  Economics  with  a  Secondary  Teaching  Credential 

Home  Economics  100.  Advanced  Food  Study .  3 

Home  Economics  105.  Advanced  Clothing  Design .  3 

Home  Economics  142.  Home  Management  Laboratory .  2 

Home  Economics  Electives  (chosen  with  the  approval  of  the 

adviser;  recommended:  Home  Economics  125) .  11  or  12 


See  page  98  for  the  teaching  credential  requirements.  Only  students 
who  have  completed  55  units  of  college  credit  by  July  1,  1963,  may  be 
permitted  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a  Special  Secondary  Cre¬ 
dential.  A  teaching  minor  is  required  for  the  General  Secondary  Teach¬ 


ing  Credential. 

Textiles  and  Clothing 

Home  Economics  111A.  Clothing  Economics .  3 

Home  Economics  Electives  (chosen  with  the  approval  of  the 
adviser)  .  19 

Art  and  Rome  Economics  Major 
See  page  65. 

Rome  Economics  Minor 


A  minor  consists  of  20  units  in  home  economics  courses  of  which 


at  least  6  must  be  in  upper  division. 

Home  Economics  9.  Elementary  Foods  and  Nutrition .  3 

Home  Economics  10.  Elements  of  Nutrition .  2 

Home  Economics  15.  House  Interiors  and  Furnishings .  3 

Home  Economics  20.  Textile  Study 
or 


Home  Economics  25.  Fundamental  Principles  of  Clothing.  . .  3 

Home  Economics  Electives  (courses  chosen  with  the  approval 

of  the  department  chairman) .  9  or  10 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Major  or  Minor. 

The  major  or  minor  in  Home  Economics  may  be  elected  for  the  general 
secondary  teaching  credential.  Candidates  should  consult  the  department 
chairman. 

For  a  list  of  prescribed  courses  in  education,  and  other  credential  require¬ 
ments,  consult  catalogue  (pages  98  and  100-101). 

Special  Secondary  Credential  in  Rome  Economics 

Only  students  who  have  completed  two  years  of  college  by  July  1,  1963, 
and  who  were  enrolled  in  a  credential  curriculum  by  that  date,  may  be  per- 
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mitted  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a  Special  Secondary  Teaching  Cre¬ 
dential  in  California.  Students  interested  in  this  credential  should  consult  the 
department  chairman. 

Lower  Division  Courses 

9.  Elementary  Poods  and  Nutrition.  (3)  I,  II.  Miss  Major 

Scientific  study  of  foods  and  nutrition  as  related  to  selection,  purchase, 

preparation  and  service  of  food. 

10.  Elements  of  Nutrition.  (2)  I,  II.  Miss  Jones 

Science  of  human  nutrition  with  emphasis  on  food  supplies  and  food  selec¬ 
tion. 

13.  Child  Development.  (2)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Alves 

Physical,  emotional,  and  social  needs  of  the  infant  and  young  child  in 

relation  to  his  membership  in  the  family.  Observations  of  infants  and 
young  children. 

14.  Family  Economics.  (2)  II.  Miss  Biester 

Economic  factors  involved  in  utilization  of  consumer  goods. 

15.  House  Interiors  and  Furnishings.  (3)1.  Mrs.  Mathieson 

Two  lectures;  one  three-hour  laboratory. 

Functional  and  esthetic  factors  infiuencing  interiors  and  furnishings  for 
family  homes. 

20.  Textile  Study.  (3)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Mathieson 

Textile  fibers  and  the  fabrics  made  from  them;  historical  background, 
production,  and  manufacture;  understanding  and  evaluation  of  new  fibers, 
new  fabrics,  and  new  finishes. 

25.  Fundamental  Principles  of  Clothing.  (3)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Woolsey 

Two  lectures ;  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite :  Home  Economics  20 
or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Analysis  of  clothing  design  and  construction  based  on  textile  and  design 
principles. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

100.  Advanced  Food  Study.  (3)  I.  Miss  Major 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  40,  41  or  equivalent,  Home  Economics  9,  Physics  20. 
A  technical  study  of  food  preparation. 

102.  Experimental  Food  Study.  (3)  II.  Miss  Major 

One  lecture;  two  three-hour  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
9,  100,  Chemistry  40,  41. 

Qualitative  and  quantitative  methods  in  food  preparation  under  con¬ 
trolled  conditions. 

103A.  Human  Nutrition.  (3)  I.  Miss  Jones 

Prerequisite:  Biology  108A-108B,  Home  Economics  10,  Zoology  40,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  minerals,  vitamins  and  water 
in  relation  to  normal  nutritional  requirements  and  food  intakes. 

103B.  Human  Nutrition.  (3)  II.  Miss  Jones 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  103A. 

Modification  of  the  normal  diet  necessitated  by  pathological  conditions  and 
metabolic  diseases. 

104.  Household  Equipment.  (2)  II.  Mrs.  Wilson 

Prerequisite:  Physics  20. 

Physical  principles,  materials,  and  economic  considerations  underlying  the 
selection  of  household  equipment. 


Home  Economics 
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105.  Advanced  Clothing  Design.  (3)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Woolsey 

Two  lectures;  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Horae  Economics  25. 
A  comparative  study  of  the  esthetic,  physical  and  psychological  aspects 
of  clothing  through  analysis,  experimentation  and  creative  design. 

109.  Recent  Findings  in  Nutrition.  (2)  II.  Miss  Jones 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  I03A  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Reviews  and  discussions  of  scientific  literature  with  emphasis  on  current 
nutritional  problems. 

IIIA.  Clothing  Economics.  (3)  I.  Miss  Biester 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1A  or  Economics  109. 

Interpretation  and  application  of  the  principles  of  economics  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  clothing  problems  of  individuals  and  family  members. 

IIIB.  Clothing  Economics.  (3)  II.  Miss  Biester 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1A  or  Economics  109. 

Contemporary  problems  of  production  and  distribution  of  textiles  and 
clothing  affecting  individuals  and  members  of  the  family  group. 

114.  Historic  Textiles.  (3)  II.  Mrs.  Mathieson 

Prerequisite :  Home  Economics  20  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Development  of  textiles  from  a  historical  viewpoint.  Influence  of  historic 
textiles  on  contemporary  designs. 

116.  History  of  Costume.  (3)  II.  Mrs.  Mathieson 

Analysis  of  historic  style  periods  in  relation  to  esthetic,  cultural,  economic, 
political  and  social  focus  from  ancient  times  to  the  present. 

125.  Principles  of  Demonstration.  (2)  I,  II.  Miss  Biester 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100. 

The  selection,  organization,  and  presentation  of  material  for  professional 
home  economics  demonstrations. 

133.  Child  Development  Laboratory.  (2)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Alves 

One  lecture;  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  13. 
Interpretation  of  child-care  principles  through  participation  in  an  organ¬ 
ized  program  with  preschool  children. 

134.  Institutional  Organization  and  Management.  (3)1.  (alternate  with 

Home  Economics  135)  Mrs.  Hendrick 

Prerequisite :  Home  Economics  9,  10,  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Principles  of  effective  management  with  emphasis  on  techniques  of  super¬ 
vision  for  controlling  food  production  and  costs. 

135.  Institutional  Food  Study.  (3)  I.  (alternate  with  Home  Economics  134) 

Mrs.  Hendrick 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  9,  10,  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Principles  and  problems  involved  in  the  selection,  purchase,  preparation  and 
service  of  food  for  institutions. 

140.  Home  Management  Principles.  (2)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Wilson 

Management  of  human  and  material  resources  in  the  family. 

141.  Consumers  and  Markets.  (2)  I.  Miss  Biester 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1A  or  109. 

Markets  and  conditions  basic  to  the  solution  of  consumer  problems  in  the 
selection  of  goods. 

142.  Home  Management  Laboratory.  (2)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Wilson 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  9,  10, 140. 

Laboratory  experience  and  directed  study  in  managerial  processes  related 

to  group  living. 
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150.  Family  Housing.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Scherer 

Two  lectures;  one  tliree-liour  laboratory. 

Historic,  esthetic,  economic,  and  functional  aspects  of  family  dwellings; 
appraisal  of  house  plans  in  terms  of  optimum  family  living. 

164.  Current  Developments  in  Textiles.  (3)  II.  - - 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  20. 

Analysis  and  interpretation  of  progress  in  textile  fiber  synthesis,  yarn 
construction  and  fabric  finishing. 

194.  Group  Studies  for  Advanced  Students.  (2)  I,  II.  Miss  Biester 

Por  majors. 

Understanding  and  evaluating  individual  and  group  reactions;  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  home  and  community  leaders  to  civic  programs. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Home  Economics.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

For  majors. 


Related  Courses  in  Another  Department 

Education  H  190.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Home  Economics.  (2-3)  T,  IT. 

Miss  Jones 

Education  H  192A-B-C.  Student  Teaching:  Homemaking.  (2-2-2)  1,  TI. 

Mrs.  Wilson 


Art  and  Home  Economies 

(See  page  65) 


MATHEMATICS 

Paul  J.  Kelly,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Marvin  Marcus,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  ( Chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment). 

Henryk  Mine,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

*  Stanley  E.  Rauch,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Lewis  P.  Walton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Herbert  S.  Bear,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

*David  M.  Merriell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Adil  M.  Yaqub,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Thomas  K.  Boelime,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Andrew  M.  Bruckner,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

**Jack  G.  Ceder,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

James  Sloss,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

o 

Harry  IT.  Corson,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Eugene  C.  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

Donald  H.  Potts,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

Preparation  for  the  Major.  The  student  should  have  completed  two  years 
of  algebra  and  courses  in  plane  geometry  and  trigonometry  in  high  school. 
Competence  in  the  following  university  courses,  or  their  equivalents,  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  successful  upper  division  study:  Mathematics  3A-3B-4A-4B,  8; 
Physics  4A-4B. 

1 Requirements  for  the  Major.  A  minimum  of  24  units  of  upper  division 
mathematics,  including  at  least  one  course  in  algebra,  one  in  analysis,  and  one 
in  geometry. 

Graduate-Preparatory.  A  student  preparing  for  graduate  study  in  mathe¬ 
matics  should  take  Mathematics  111A-111B,  118A,  and  119A.  Strongly  recom¬ 
mended  are  Mathematics  110,  118B,  122,  and  112  or  140. 

Applied  Mathematics.  For  those  intending  to  go  into  industrial  work, 
Mathematics  104,  105,  108,  119A-119B,  120,  122,  and  124  are  recommended. 

Teaching.  For  those  who  intend  to  teach  in  secondary  schools,  Mathematics 
101A-101B,  103,  109,  113,  115,  and  119A  are  recommended. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor.  Plane  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  one  and 
one-half  years  of  high  school  algebra  are  required  for  admission  to  a  minor 
in  mathematics.  The  prescribed  course  of  further  study  is:  15  units  selected 
from  Mathematics  3A,  3B,  4A,  4B,  8,  30,  32;  and  6  units  of  upper  division 
mathematics.  Recommended  upper  division  courses  are  Mathematics  101A, 
101B,  109,  113. 

The  Master  of  Arts  Degree.  Candidates  for  admission  must  present  a  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  with  a  major  in  mathematics  or  the  equivalent  of  such  training. 
Entering  students  may  be  appraised  by  means  of  examination  in  addition  to 
the  evaluation  of  their  records;  whenever  necessary,  supplementary  course 
work  will  be  required. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree: 

A.  Completion  of  24  units  of  approved  course  work.  A  minimum  of  12  units 
must  be  taken  in  graduate  courses  (200  series).  The  remaining  courses  may 
be  selected  from  upper  division  or  graduate  courses  in  mathematics  or 
physics  after  approval  by  the  department. 

B.  Comprehensive  written  examination. 

C.  Oral  examination. 

*  Absent  on  leave.  1963—1964. 

**  Absent  on  leave,  spring,  1964. 
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The  Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  Applied  Mathematics 

Admission.  In  addition  to  the  scholarship  requirements  for  graduate  study, 
a  candidate  must  hold  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  mathematics,  physics,  or  engi¬ 
neering.  He  must  also  have  had  undergraduate  course  work  in  matrix  algebra, 
differential  equations,  and  advanced  calculus  (or  its  equivalent),  and  also 
general  physics,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  Evaluation  of  the  candidate’s 
past  work  will  be  made  by  both  the  Mathematics  and  the  Physics  Departments, 
and  supplemental  undergraduate  work  will  be  required  whenever  necessary. 

Eequirements  for  the  Degree.  Completion  of  twenty-four  units  beyond  the 
bachelor’s  degree,  of  which  at  least  twelve  must  be  in  graduate  courses,  and 
satisfactory  performance  in  comprehensive  written  and  oral  examinations. 
The  course  work  may  be  selected  according  to  the  candidate’s  special  interests, 
with  the  approval  of  a  faculty  adviser,  but  all  candidates  are  required  to  take 
at  least  one  graduate  course  in  physics  and  one  graduate  course  in  mathe¬ 
matics  (independent  of  Seminars  or  Directed  Studies).  It  is  expected  that 
approximately  one-half  the  work  will  be  taken  in  each  subject  field. 

Doctoral  Program  in  Mathematics 

A  student  advances  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
mathematics  after  having  passed  an  oral  examination.  Prior  to  this,  he  must 
have  passed  a  written  qualifying  examination  and  have  shown  proficiency  in 
two  foreign  languages,  normally  chosen  from  French,  German,  and  Russian. 
The  written  qualifying  examination  is  in  three  parts:  algebra,  analysis,  and 
the  area  of  the  student’s  specialty. 

Information  about  specific  areas  of  specialization  for  the  doctoral  thesis 
can  be  obtained  from  the  department. 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Major. 

Credential  candidates  must  complete  the  requirements  specified  above  for 
the  mathematics  major.  For  a  list  of  prescribed  courses  in  education  and 
other  credential  requirements,  see  pages  98  and  100-101. 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Minor. 

Mathematics  may  be  chosen  as  a  minor  for  the  general  secondary  teaching 
credential.  The  student  should  refer  to  the  minor  requirements  listed  above 
and  consult  the  department  chairman. 

Lower  Division  Courses 

3 A.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus,  First  Course.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 
Prerequisite:  l1/^  years  of  high  school  algebra,  trigonometry. 

3B.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus,  Second  Course.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  3 A. 

4 A.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus,  Third  Course.  (3)1,  II.  The  Staff 
Prerequisite :  Mathematics  3B. 

Includes  an  introduction  to  infinite  series. 


4B.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus,  Fourth  Course.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4A. 

Solid  analytic  geometry  and  calculus  of  three  dimensions. 

8.  Algebraic  Equations.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  3 A. 

Mathematical  induction,  the  integers,  divisibility,  complex  numbers,  poly¬ 
nomials,  polynomial  equations,  systems  of  linear  equations,  determinants,  in¬ 
troduction  to  vectors  and  matrices. 
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30.  Finite  Mathematics.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  second-year  high  school  algebra. 

Finite  problems  having  applications  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  Compound 
statements,  sets,  combinatorial  problems,  probability,  vectors,  matrices. 

32.  Introduction  to  Calculus.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite :  1%  years  of  high  school  algebra. 

Designed  for  economics  majors  and  social  science  students.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  passed  Mathematics  3A. 

A  simplified  introduction  to  differential  and  integral  calculus  applied  to 
algebraic  functions. 

38.  Fundamentals  of  Arithmetic.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Designed  for  candidates  for  the  general  elementary  credential.  A  study  of 
the  real  number  system  and  its  subsystems.  Emphasis  on  structure  and  unify¬ 
ing  concepts  including  simple  properties  of  sets. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

101A-101B.  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics.  (3-3)  I  or  II. 

The  Staff 

Two  independent  courses  designed  primarily  for  prospective  teachers  and 
minors  in  mathematics. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  3B  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

IOIA.  Selected  topics  in  algebra. 

IOIB.  Selected  topics  in  geometry. 

103.  Development  of  Mathematics.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  six  units  of  upper  division  mathematics. 

A  study  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  development  of  some  major  mathematical 
concepts  such  as:  limits,  number  fields,  groups,  measure  and  dimension,  in¬ 
variants  of  mappings. 

104.  Numerical  Analysis.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Sloss 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  119A  (may  be  taken  concurrently). 

Properties  of  polynomials,  measurement  of  approximation  errors,  numerical 

differentiation  and  integration,  iterative  methods,  polynomial  and  trigono¬ 
metric  interpolation,  Tchebycheff  and  Legendre  polynomials,  numerical  solu¬ 
tion  of  differential  equations. 

105.  Matrix  Methods  in  Numerical  Analysis.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite :  Mathematics  108. 

Numerical  solution  of  linear  systems,  matrix  inversion  methods,  quadratic 
forms,  computation  of  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors,  evaluation  of  deter¬ 
minants,  relaxation  methods. 

108.  Matrix  Theory.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Boehme 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4B.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  passed 

Mathematics  11  IB. 

Linear  equations,  determinants,  matrices,  congruence,  similarity,  numerical 
methods. 

109.  Foundations  of  Mathematics.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4A. 

Introduction  to  symbolic  logic,  theory  of  formal  proof,  axiom  systems,  con¬ 
sistency  and  completeness. 

110.  Set  Theory.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Ceder 

Prerequisite :  six  units  in  upper  division  mathematics. 

Fundamentals  of  set  theory,  set  theoretic  construction  of  the  real  number 
system,  ordinal  numbers,  cardinal  arithmetic,  transfinite  methods. 
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111A-111B.  Algebraic  Structures.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Marcus 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4B  and  8. 

Groups,  rings,  fields,  linear  algebra. 

112.  Projective  Geometry.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Kelly 

Prerequisite :  Mathematics  8  and  4A,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

One-  and  two-dimensional  analytic  projective  geometry. 

113.  Non-Euclidean  Geometry.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Kelly 

Prerequisite :  Mathematics  8  and  4A,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

115.  Number  Theory.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Yaqub 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4A  and  8. 

Topics  include:  number  bases,  factorization,  Diophantine  equations,  con¬ 
gruences,  residues,  numerical  functions,  distribution  of  primes. 

118A-118B.  Introduction  to  Peal  Function  Theory.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Boehme 
Prerequisite :  senior  standing  is  recommended. 

The  real  number  system,  elements  of  set  theory,  continuity,  differentiability, 
the  Riemann  integral,  functions  of  bounded  variation,  implicit  function 
theorems,  convergence  processes,  special  topics. 

119A.  Differential  Equations.  (3)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4B. 

119B,  Differential  Equations.  (3)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  119 A. 

Further  topics  in  differential  equations. 

120.  Probability.  (3)  I. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4B. 

Basic  concepts  of  probability,  limit  theorems,  discrete  and  continuous 
random  variables,  derived  distributions,  some  statistical  applications. 

122.  Introduction  to  Theory  of  Complex  Variables.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Bear 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  119A. 

Analytic  functions,  integration  in  the  complex  plane,  analytic  continuation, 
conformal  mapping;  introduction  to  applications  in  the  engineering  field. 

124.  Mathematics  for  Engineers  and  Physicists.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  119A. 

Complex  numbers,  vectors,  divergence,  curl,  Gauss’s  and  Stokes’  theorems; 
Gamma,  Legendre,  and  Bessel  functions;  partial  differential  equations,  ap¬ 
plications. 

127.  Infinite  Series.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite :  Mathematics  4B. 

Sequences,  convergence,  tests  for  convergence,  power  series  and  trigono¬ 
metric  series,  orthogonal  functions,  closed  form  summation  methods,  double 
series,  approximate  summation  methods,  divergent  series. 

131.  Mathematical  Statistics.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  120. 

Point  estimation,  random  sampling,  tests  of  hypotheses,  confidence  in¬ 
tervals. 

140.  Introduction  to  Differential  Geometry.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Kelly 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4B  and  119A  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Vector  analysis.  Theory  of  curves  and  surfaces  in  Euclidean  space. 


The  Staff 

The  Staff 

Mr.  J ohnsen 
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194.  Group  Studies  for  Advanced  Students.  (1-4)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  special  topics. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Mathematics.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 


Graduate  Courses 

200.  Basic  Concepts  of  Modern  Analysis.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Ceder 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  118A-118B  or  the  equivalent. 

This  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  most  graduate  courses  in  analysis  and  is 
normally  taken  during  the  first  semester  as  a  graduate  student.  It  contains 
introductions  to  metric  space  topology,  Lebesgue  measure  and  integration  and 
functional  analysis. 

201A-201B.  Beal  Functions.  (3-3)  I  or  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  200. 

Point  sets,  Lebesgue  measure  and  Lebesgue  integrals  and  generalizations. 
Differentiation  theorems.  Special  topics. 

202A-202B.  Complex  Functions.  (3-3)  I  or  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  200  is  recommended. 

Analytic  functions,  Cauchy  integral  theorems,  analytic  continuation,  con¬ 
formal  mapping,  representations  by  series,  residue  theory  and  special  topics. 

203.  Measure  Theory.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Bruckner 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  200. 

Abstract  measures  and  outer  measures,  measurable  functions,  integration, 
Kadon-Nikodym  Theorem  and  Fubini  Theorem,  convergence  theorems,  meas¬ 
ure  on  locally  compact  spaces. 

209.  Set  Theory.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

A  rigorous  study  of  axiomatic  set  theory;  topics  include  ordinal  numbers, 
transfinite  induction,  cardinal  numbers,  cardinal  arithmetic,  and  the  Axiom  of 
Choice. 


212.  Projective  Metric  Geometry.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Kelly 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  112. 

A  study  of  metric  spaces  which  can  be  imbedded  in  a  projective  space  so  the 
metric  lines  are  carried  by  the  projective  lines;  included  are  two  and  three 
dimensional  noneuclidean  geometries. 


220A-220B.  Modern  Algebra.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Mine 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111A-111B. 

Groups,  rings,  fields,  ideals,  homomorphisms,  isomorphisms,  quotient  struc¬ 
tures,  vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  matrix  rings,  duality. 

-221.  Topics  in  Field  Theory.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Yaqub 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  220B. 

222.  Topics  in  Group  Theory.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Potts 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  220A. 

223.  Topics  in  Ring  Theory.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Yaqub 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  220A. 


*224.  Topics  in  Linear  Algebra.  (3)  I. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  220B. 


Mr.  Marcus 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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226A-226B.  Topology.  (3-3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Bear 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  200. 

Abstract  spaces  and  their  classification.  Compact  spaces,  metric  spaces  and 
metrizability.  Introduction  to  dimension  and  homotopy  theory.  Topics  from 
algebraic  topology. 

228.  Functional  Analysis.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Bear 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  226A. 

Topology  of  function  spaces,  measure  and  integration  on  locally  compact 
spaces,  linear  topological  spaces,  Banach  spaces  and  Banach  algebras. 

240A-240B.  Differential  Geometry.  (3-3)  I  or  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  200. 

Theory  of  surfaces  in  Euclidean  space.  Riemannian  space.  Topics  from  dif¬ 
ferential  geometry  in  the  large.  Elements  of  differential  geometry  in  general 
spaces:  geodesics,  motions,  curvature,  topological  structure. 

246.  Partial  Differential  Equations.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  118A  or  124. 

Boundary  value  and  characteristic  value  problems,  separation  of  variables, 
series  of  characteristic  functions,  Fourier  and  Laplace  transforms,  Green’s 
functions. 

247.  Methods  of  Applied  Mathematics.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  118A  or  124. 

Selected  topics  in  the  calculus  of  variations,  matrices,  nonlinear  equations, 
complex  functions,  integral  equations,  stochastic  processes. 

260.  Seminars  in  Mathematics.  (1-3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Topics  in  analysis,  geometry,  algebra  and  numerical  analysis,  and  their 
applications,  by  means  of  lectures  and  informal  conferences  with  members 
of  the  staff.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

298.  Directed  Studies.  (1-3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

299.  Directed  Research.  (1-6)  I,  II.  The  Staff 


MILITARY  SCIENCE 

George  M.  Boone,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Infantry,  Professor  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Science  ( Chairman  of  the  Department) . 

Robert  N.  Anderson,  B.S.,  Major,  Military  Police,  Associate  Professor  of 

Military  Science. 

Willard  A.  Ramirez,  M.A.,  Major,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Associate  Professor 

of  Military  Science. 

Roy  C.  Price,  Sr.,  B.A.,  Captain,  Armor,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military 

Science. 

The  mission  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  is  to  produce,  for  the 
active  Army  and  the  Army  Reserve,  junior  officers  who  have  the  qualities  and 
attributes  essential  to  their  progressive  and  continued  development  as  officers 
of  the  United  States  Army.  While  most  graduates  serve  as  reserve  officers,  the 
ROTC  program  also  has  become  the  principal  source  of  junior  officers  for 
the  Regular  Army  through  the  selection  of  outstanding  students  for  direct 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Army. 

The  general  military  science  curriculum  is  offered.  This  is  designed  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  general  academic  pattern  of  the  Santa  Barbara  campus.  A 
graduate  of  the  advanced  course  will  be  commissioned  so  far  as  possible  in 
a  branch  of  the  Army  corresponding  to  his  wishes  and  to  his  major  academic 
field. 

The  United  States  furnishes  the  necessary  arms,  equipment,  uniforms,  and 
textbooks.  These  remain  the  property  of  the  United  States  and  must  be  re¬ 
turned  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

To  be  eligible  for  enrollment  in  ROTC  a  student  must  be : 

1.  A  male  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Qualified  for  appointment  prior  to  reaching  28  years  of  age. 

3.  A  regularly  enrolled  student  of  this  institution. 

4.  Physically,  mentally  and  morally  qualified. 

Deferments.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  University  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act — June  1951  (Public  Law  51,  82nd  Congress)  regularly  enrolled 
ROTC  students  may  be  deferred  from  induction  through  the  Selective  Service 
System  if  qualified  and  selected  for  deferment.  No  student  is  deferred  auto¬ 
matically  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is  enrolled  as  an  ROTC  student  but 
must  meet  all  of  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Have  sufficient  time  remaining  as  a  college  student  to  permit  completion 
of  the  ROTC  course. 

2.  Must  meet  the  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  leadership  qualities  required 
for  a  commission  in  the  Army. 

3.  Meet  the  University’s  minimum  academic  standards. 

4.  Apply  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Military  Science  for  deferment. 

5.  Sign  a  deferment  agreement. 

In  signing  the  deferment  agreement  a  student  pledges  that  he  will  com¬ 
plete  the  four-year  ROTC  course,  that  he  will  accept  a  commission  if  offered, 
that  he  will  serve  not  less  than  two  years  if  called,  and  that  he  will  remain  a 
member  of  the  Regular  or  Reserve  component  of  the  Army  until  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  the  receipt  of  his  commission  unless  sooner  terminated.  If  his 
services  are  not  needed  by  the  Army  he  may  be  called  for  a  six-month  period. 
In  this  case  he  then  agrees  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Regular  or  Reserve 
component  of  the  Army  until  the  eighth  anniversary  of  his  commission. 

Generally,  students  may  apply  for  deferment,  if  otherwise  eligible,  during 
the  second  semester  of  college  studies  during  each  of  the  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  years. 
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Courses  of  hist  ruction 


BASIC  COURSE 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  qualify  the  student  as  a  leader,  to  help 
prepare  him  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  and  to  awaken  in  him  an 
appreciation  of  the  obligation  of  citizenship. 

Students  who  have  had  previous  military  training  or  service  may  be  credited 
with  such  advanced  standing  in  EOTC  as  the  Chancellor  and  the  Professor 
of  Military  Science  jointly  determine. 

Students  claiming  advanced  standing  must  tile  a  petition  on  the  day  of 
registration  and  should  present  at  that  time  supporting  documentary  evidence 
such  as  a  certificate  of  service  or  transcript  of  record  of  previous  training. 

1A-1B.  Basic  Course,  General  Military  Science.  (114-1%)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Classroom  1  hour ;  leadership  laboratory  1  hour. 

Prerequisite :  acceptance  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science. 

Introduction  to  military  organization,  purpose  of  EOTC,  individual  wea¬ 
pons,  and  United  States  Army  and  National  Security.  Special  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  importance  of  the  citizen-soldier  to  the  American  way  of  Efe. 

2A-2B.  Basic  Course,  General  Military  Science.  (1%-1%)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Classroom  2  hours ;  leadership  laboratory  1  hour. 

Prerequisite :  Military  Science  1A  and  IB,  or  equivalent  military  training. 

American  Military  History,  map  reading,  and  introduction  to  basic  tactics. 
The  foundation  is  laid  for  future  officer  training  in  the  event  the  individual 
aspires  to  commissioned  status. 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  college-trained  junior  officers  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  active  Army  and  to  provide  a  pool  of  trained  leaders  who 
will  be  available  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency.  Students  successfully 
completing  the  course  agree  to  accept  a  commission  in  the  United  States  Army 
Eeserve,  if  tendered,  and  to  serve  six  months  or  two  years  on  active  duty  as 
determined  by  the  national  defense  situation. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  direct  appointment  in  the  Eegular  Army 
through  selection  as  a  distinguished  military  graduate,  must  possess  the  fol¬ 
lowing  qualifications :  outstanding  qualities  of  military  leadership,  high  moral 
character,  and  definite  aptitude  for  the  military  service.  He  should  be  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  University  academically  and  must  demonstrate  his  leader¬ 
ship  through  his  accomplishment  in  recognized  campus  activities.  He  must 
complete  successfully  the  advanced  course  in  military  science  as  well  as  the 
four-year  curriculum  of  the  University,  and  obtain  a  degree. 

Students  for  the  advanced  course  are  selected  from  those  who  are  physically 
qualified  citizens  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-six  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  basic  course  or  its  equivalent  and  who  have  at  least  two  academic 
years  remaining  to  complete  work  for  a  baccalaureate  or  advanced  degree. 

Advanced  course  students  receive  officer-type  uniforms  which  become  their 
property  upon  successful  completion  of  the  course.  In  addition,  they  receive 
commutation  of  subsistence  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  Army  ration  (cur¬ 
rently  about  $27  per  month),  as  well  as  the  use  of  arms,  equipment,  and 
textbooks. 

Advanced  course  students  are  required  to  attend  a  summer  training  camp 
of  six  weeks’  duration,  normally  between  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The 
United  States  furnishes  uniforms,  equipment,  and  subsistence.  In  addition, 
the  student  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  pay  of  an  Army  private  (now  $78  per 
month),  plus  five  cents  per  mile  to  and  from  camp. 

A  contractual  agreement  betw-een  the  student  and  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  is  signed  upon  entry  into  the  Advanced  Course. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  listed  in  103A-103B  and  104A-104B,  the 
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student  will,  in  both  his  junior  and  senior  years,  select  a  course  of  at  least 
three  units  from  the  four  following  fields:  Effective  Communication;  Science 
Comprehension ;  General  Psychology;  Political  Development  and  Political 
Institutions. 

In  the  event  that  a  particular  subject  was  required  in  the  student’s  normal 
academic  curriculum  during  his  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  electives  must 
be  selected  either  from  another  general  area  or  an  advanced  subject  in  the 
same  area.  However,  if  the  subject  selected  was  not  required  in  the  student’s 
academic  curriculum  during  his  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  selection  from  the  four  academic  areas  is  permissible. 

The  Professor  of  Military  Science  will  evaluate  and  approve  the  elective 
subjects  selected.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  value  of  the  subject  in 
furthering  the  professional  qualification  of  the  student  as  a  prospective  com¬ 
missioned  officer  in  the  United  States  Army. 

102.  ROTC  Summer  Camp.  (3) 

Prerequisite:  at  least  one  semester  of  advanced  EOTC. 

Practical  application  of  all  phases  of  military  life,  including  qualification 
firing,  tactical  exercises,  and  leadership  training. 

103A-103B.  Advanced  Course,  General  Military  Science.  (3-2)  Yr. 

The  Staff 

Classroom  3  hours;  leadership  laboratory  1  hour  in  fall  semester  and  class¬ 
room  2  hours ;  leadership  laboratory  1  hour  in  spring  semester,  plus  fulfillment 
of  the  requirement  listed  above.  A  physical  fitness  test  and  Ml  rifle  exercise 
are  required  in  addition  to  scheduled  classroom  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Military  Science  1A-1B  and  2A-2B  or  equivalent,  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science,  with  the  approval  of  institu¬ 
tional  authorities. 

Leadership  Theory;  Methods  of  Instruction  and  Military  Teaching  Prin¬ 
ciples;  Function  and  Mission  of  the  Arms  and  Services;  Continuation  of  Basic 
Tactics  and  Small  Unit  Tactics ;  Principles  of  Communications. 

104A-104B.  Advanced  Course,  General  Military  Science.  (2-3)  Yr. 

The  Staff 

Classroom  2  hours;  leadership  laboratory  1  hour  in  fall  semester;  and  class¬ 
room  3  hours;  leadership  laboratory  1  hour  in  spring  semester,  plus  fulfillment 
of  the  requirement  listed  above. 

Prerequisite:  Military  Science  1A-1B,  Military  Science  2A-2B  or  equiv¬ 
alent,  and  Military  Science  103A-103B. 

Military  Staff  Operations,  Logistics;  Army  Administration;  Military  Law; 
The  role  of  the  United  States  in  World  Affairs;  Service  Orientation  designed 
to  prepare  the  student  for  entry  on  active  service  either  as  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Eeserve  or  the  Eegular  Army. 

M9LITARY  SCIENCE  AS  A  MINOR 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  authorized  military  science  as  a 
teaching  minor  for  the  junior  high  school  and  general  secondary  credentials 
for  male  students.  Students  pursuing  this  minor  should  be  those  primarily 
concerned  with  completing  work  toward  an  Army  commission. 


MUSIC 


Lloyd  Browning,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Van  A.  Christy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Maurice  E.  Faulkner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Karl  Geiringer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 

J olm  E.  Gillespie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 

*Clayton  Wilson,  M.M.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Roger  E.  Chapman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  ( Chairman  of  the 
Department) . 

Erno  Daniel,  P.S.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

*  Stefan  Krayk,  License  de  Concerts,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Dorothy  Westra,  M.S.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Carl  B.  Zytowski,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Helen  M.  Barnett,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Alusic,  Emeritus. 

Dolores  M.  Hsu,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

Stanley  D.  Krebs,  M.A.,  AssiMaiit  Professor  of  Music. 

Ira  Lehn,  M.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

** Wendell  A.  Nelson,  D.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Miisic. 

Roger  Nyquist,  M.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

o 

Irving  Eisley,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

Peter  S.  Odegard,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

Marilyn  F.  Somville,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Music. 

■o 

Paganini  Quartet  in  Residence 
Henri  Temianka,  Lecturer  in  Music. 

Stefan  Krayk,  License  de  Concerts,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Albert  Gillis,  Lecturer  in  Music. 

Lucien  Laporte,  Lecturer  in  Music. 

Students  majoring  in  music  are  required  to  take  entering  placement  ex¬ 
aminations  in  theory  and  in  performance,  to  pass  sophomore  auditions,  to 
participate  in  student  recitals,  and  to  engage  in  at  least  one  music  activity 
per  semester  with  or  without  credit.  Students  transferring  from  other  institu¬ 
tions  are  required  to  complete  at  least  two  semesters  within  the  department. 

General  Education  Requirements 

See  pages  31-33.  The  department  requires  History  4A-4B. 


Preparation  for  the  Major  Units 

Music  5A-B-C.  Music  Theory .  14 

Music  12.  Introduction  to  History  and  Analysis  of  Music .  4 

Music  33.  Piano  (Number  of  units  required  depends  upon  pro¬ 
ficiency  at  entrance)  . 0-4 


THE  MAJOR  IN  MUSIC 

This  is  a  general  major  in  (1)  theory-history,  (2)  sacred  music,  or  (3)  per¬ 
formance.  Forty-eight  units  in  music  arc  required.  As  a  requirement  for 
graduation,  a  senior  audition  must  meet  standards  approved  by  the  faculty  of 
the  department.  Details  concerning  this  audition  are  available  in  the  depart¬ 
mental  office. 


*  Absent  on  leave,  fall,  1963. 

**  Absent  on  leave,  spring,  1964. 
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The  Major  Units 

Music  102 A.  Counterpoint .  3 

Music  106A.  Orchestration  .  2 

Music  112A-112B.  History  and  Analysis  of  Music .  8 

and  13  units  in  any  one  of  the  following  emphases: 

1.  Theory — History 


Thirteen  units  in  theory  and/or  history  courses  selected  with  the  guidance 
of  the  faculty  adviser. 

2.  Sacred  Music 

Music  120.  Choral  Conducting  .  2 

Music  173A-173B.  History  and  Literature  of  Church  Music .  6 

and  five  units  in  related  courses  in  music  selected  with  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  faculty  adviser. 

3.  Performance 

Thirteen  units  in  performance  courses  selected  with  the  guidance 
of  the  faculty  adviser. 

THE  MAJOR  IN  MUSIC  WITH  SPECIAL  PERFORMANCE  EMPHASIS 

This  is  a  specialized  performance  major  in  any  of  the  following  areas:  piano, 
organ,  voice,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  saxophone,  bassoon,  trumpet,  French  horn, 
baritone  horn,  trombone,  tuba,  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  contrabass,  and  per¬ 
cussion.  A  high  standard  of  performance  must  be  demonstrated  in  a  special 
entrance  examination.  Fifty-four  units  in  music  are  required.  As  a  require¬ 
ment  for  graduation,  a  comprehensive  final  examination  including  a  senior 
public  recital  must  meet  standards  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  department. 
Details  concerning  this  examination  are  available  in  the  departmental  office. 


The  Major  Units 

Music  102A.  Counterpoint .  3 

Music  112A-112B.  History  and  Analysis  of  Music .  8 


and  21  units  in  performance  courses  selected  with  the  guidance 
of  the  faculty  adviser. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor 

The  minor  in  music  consists  of  20  units,  at  least  six  of  which  must  be  in 
upper  division  courses.  Consult  the  departmental  office  for  specific  require¬ 
ments. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Music 

See  general  requirements,  pages  53-54. 

The  requirements  for  candidates  in  music  are : 

(1)  A  minimum  of  24  units  distributed  as  follows : 

(a)  Eleven  graduate  units  in  specified  courses. 

Music  200:  Bibliography  and  Research  Techniques  (2) 

Music  260A-260B :  Seminar  in  History  and  Literature  (3-3) 

Music  266:  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music  (3) 

(b)  Thirteen  units  to  be  elected  with  the  guidance  of  the  graduate  ad¬ 
viser.  At  least  five  of  these  units  must  be  in  graduate  courses,  the 
remainder  may  be  in  upper  division  courses.  These  13  units  must 
include  two  units  in  a  liberal  arts  area  outside  of  music  and  two 
units  of  upper  division  performance.  However,  if  the  student’s 
work  in  performance  is  on  the  graduate  level,  the  upper  division 
requirement  in  performance  will  be  waived  and  the  student  will  be 
allowed  a  maximum  of  four  units  of  graduate  level  performance 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

which  will  include  the  presentation  of  a  graduate  recital. 
Following  guidance  examinations  taken  at  entrance  the  depart¬ 
ment  may  specify  certain  prerequisites  to  remedy  deficiencies  in 
the  student’s  undergraduate  background.  Normally  such  courses 
will  not  be  included  in  the  24  units  described  above. 

(2)  A  reading  knowledge  of  French,  German,  or  Italian  to  be  demonstrated 
satisfactorily  by  examination.  In  certain  cases  the  department  may 
accept  substitution  of  another  foreign  language  for  one  of  those  listed 
above. 

(3)  Depending  upon  the  chosen  field  of  emphasis  a  thesis,  or  a  composition 
(more  than  one  movement  and  at  least  20  minutes  in  length),  to  be 
satisfactorily  completed.  Normally  more  than  two  semesters  will  be 
needed  to  complete  the  above  requirements. 

Credential  Programs 

The  department  offers  the  following  teaching  credentials:  (a)  general  sec¬ 
ondary  credential;  (b)  special  secondary  credential*,  which  authorizes  the 
holder  to  teach  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  California.  For  the  general  requirements,  see  pages  95-98. 
Students  desiring  a  teaching  credential  in  music  should  consult  their  advisers 
as  to  proper  choice  of  electives. 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Major 


1.  Complete  the  following  courses  in  music:  Units 

21.  Strings  .  2 

22.  Brass  .  2 

23.  Woodwinds  .  2 

24.  Percussion .  2 

20A-20B.  Elementary  Voice  or 

25.  Intermediate  Voice .  4 

106A.  Orchestration  .  2 

108A.  Composition . 3 

121.  Instrumental  Conducting .  2 


2.  See  page  98  for  required  courses  in  education.  Education  MI  190,  Methods 
of  Teaching  Instrumental  Music,  and  MV  190,  Methods  of  Teaching  Vocal 
Music,  are  required  procedures  courses  for  the  major.  In  addition,  a  pro¬ 
cedures  course  in  the  minor  field  must  be  taken. 

3.  A  minor  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  natural  sciences,  or  art  is  required 
in  an  applied  music  major,  except  that  male  students  may  present  a  minor  in 
military  science. 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Minor 


Lower  Division  Units 

Music  11.  Basic  Musicianship  and  Voice .  3 

Music  15.  Music  History  and  Appreciation .  2 

Music  31A-31B.  Basic  Piano .  2 

Music  33.  Piano  . 2 

Music  Activities .  3 


Upper  Division 

Music  115.  Symphonic  Literature  .  2 

Music  117.  History  and  Literature  of  Opera .  2 

(or  2  units  of  music  activities) 

*  Completion  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  combined  with  a  Special  Secondary 
Credential  in  Music  takes  from  to  5  years  unless  summer  sessions  are  utilized. 


Music 
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Units 


Music  122.  Fundamentals  of  Conducting .  2 

Music  Activities .  2 


Special  Secondary  Credential 

1.  Complete  the  music  courses  listed  above  for  the  general  secondary  creden¬ 
tial  teaching  major. 

2.  Complete  the  following  education  courses:  110,  147,  170,  MI  190,  MY  190, 
M  192. 


Lowes,  Division  Courses 

5A-B-C.  Music  Theory.  (5-5-4)  I,  II,  I.  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Odegard 

For  the  major. 

11.  Basic  Musicianship  and  Voice.  (3)  I,  II. 

For  the  classroom  teacher.  The  Staff  (Mr.  Christy  in  charge) 

Not  open  to  freshmen. 

12.  Introduction  to  History  and  Analysis  of  Music.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Eisley,  Mrs.  Hsu 

Prerequisite:  Music  5C  or  equivalent.  For  the  major. 

15.  Music  History  and  Appreciation.  (2)1,  II. 

The  Staff  (Mr.  Nelson  in  charge) 

Three  hours  weekly.  For  the  nonmajor. 

16.  Masterworks  of  Music.  (2)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Hsu 

Prerequisite:  Music  15  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  For  the  nonmajor. 

2OA-20B.  Elementary  Voice.  (2-2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Christy 

For  the  instrumental  major. 

21.  Strings.  (2)  I. 

Primarily  for  the  credential. 

22.  Brass.  (2)1. 

Primarily  for  the  credential. 

23.  Woodwinds.  (2)  II. 

Primarily  for  the  credential. 

24.  Percussion.  (2)  II. 

Primarily  for  the  credential. 

25.  Intermediate  Voice.  (1)  I,  II.  Mr.  Christy,  Miss  Westra,  Mr.  Zytowski 
For  the  vocal  major.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  4  units. 


Mr.  Kravk 
Mr.  Faulkner 
Mr.  Wilson 
Mr.  Faulkner 


26.  Intermediate  Strings.  (1)1,  II. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  4  units. 


Mr.  Kravk,  Mr.  Lehn 

*  7 


27.  Intermediate  Woodwinds.  (1)  I,  II. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  4  units. 

28.  Intermediate  Brass.  (1)1,  II. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  4  units. 

29.  Intermediate  Percussion.  (1)  I,  II. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  4  units. 


Mr.  Wilson 
Mr.  Faulkner 
Mr.  Faulkner 


30.  Organ.  (1)  I,  II.  Mr.  Nyquist. 

Prerequisite:  Music  31A-31B  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  4  units. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 
The  Staff 


31A-31B.  Basic  Piano.  (1-1)  I,  II. 

32 A-32B.  Piano  for  Early  Childhood  Education.  (1-1)  I,  II.  The  Staff 
Prerequisite:  Music  31A-31B  or  equivalent. 

33.  Piano.  (1)1,  II.  Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Nelson 

Prerequisite:  Music  31A-31B  or  equivalent. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  4  units. 


Activities 

Courses  34  through  47  may  be  repeated 

34.  The  Chamber  Singers.  (1)  I,  II. 

35.  Women’s  Glee  Club.  (1)  I,  II. 

36.  Men’s  Glee  Club.  (1)  I,  II. 

37.  Modern  Chorale.  (1)1,  II. 

38.  Opera  Workshop.  (1)1,  II. 

41.  Piano  Ensemble.  (1)  I,  II. 

42.  Orchestra.  (1)  I,  II. 

*43.  String  Orchestra.  (1)  I,  II. 

44.  String  Ensemble.  (1)1,  II. 

45.  Brass  Choir.  (1)1,  II. 

46.  Woodwind  Ensemble.  (1)  I,  II. 

47.  Band.  (1)  I,  II. 


for  credit  up  to  4  units 

Miss  Westra 
Miss  Westra 
Mr.  Zytowski 
Mr.  Christy 
Mr.  Zytowski 
Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Nelson 
Mr.  Daniel 
Mr.  Krayk 
Mr.  Krayk,  Mr.  Lehn 
Mr.  Faulkner 
Mr.  Wilson 
The  Staff 


Upper  Division  Courses 

102A-102B.  Counterpoint.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Wilson 

Prerequisite:  Music  5C  or  equivalent. 

102 A,  primarily  vocal  (modal)  counterpoint  in  two  or  more  voices,  with  an 
introduction  to  instrumental  (eighteenth  century)  counterpoint. 

102B,  instrumental  or  tonal  counterpoint. 

*104R.  Score  Beading.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Daniel 

Prerequisite:  Music  5C. 

105.  Advanced  Keyboard  Harmony.  (2)1,  II.  Mr.  Chapman 

Prerequisite:  Music  5C  or  equivalent. 

106A-106B.  Orchestration.  (2-2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Faulkner 

Prerequisite:  Music  5C  or  equivalent.  106A  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite 
to  106B. 

108A-108B.  Composition.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Chapman 

Prerequisite :  Music  5C  or  equivalent. 

*109.  Advanced  Composition.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Chapman 

Prerequisite :  Music  108B  or  equivalent. 

112A-112B.  History  and  Analysis  of  Music.  (4-4)  Yr.  Mr.  Geiringer 

Prerequisite:  Music  12,  5C.  For  the  major. 

115.  Symphonic  Literature.  (2)1,  II.  Mr.  Odegard 

Prerequisite:  Music  15  or  equivalent.  For  the  nonmajor. 
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116.  History  and  Literature  of  Hispanic-American  Music.  (2)  I. 
Prerequisite:  Music  15  or  equivalent.  For  the  nonmajor.  Mr.  Gillespie 

117.  History  and  Literature  of  Opera.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Zytowski 

Prerequisite:  Music  15  or  equivalent.  For  the  nonmajor. 

118.  History  and  Literature  of  Chamber  Music.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Lehn 

Prerequisite:  Music  15  or  equivalent.  For  the  nonmajor. 


119.  History  and  Literature  of  Keyboard  Music.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Gillespie 

Prerequisite:  Music  15  or  equivalent.  For  the  nonmajor. 


120.  Choral  Conducting.  (2)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite:  Music  104R  or  consent  of  instructor. 


Mr.  Daniel 


121.  Instrumental  Conducting.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Daniel 

Prerequisite:  Music  104R  or  consent  of  instructor. 

122.  Fundamentals  of  Conducting.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Christy 

Prerequisite:  Music  11,  31A-31B.  For  music  minors. 


125.  Advanced  Voice.  (1-2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Christy,  Miss  Westra,  Mr.  Zytowski 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  8  units. 


126.  Advanced  Strings.  (1-2)  I,  II. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  8  units. 

127.  Advanced  Woodwinds.  (1-2)  I,  II. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  8  units. 

128.  Advanced  Brass.  (1-2)  I,  II. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  8  units. 

129.  Advanced  Percussion.  (1-2)  I,  II. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  8  units. 

130.  Advanced  Organ.  (1-2)  I,  II. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  8  units. 

131.  Harpsichord.  (1-2)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite :  consent  of  instructor. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  12  units. 

132A-132B.  Piano  Accompanying.  (2-2)  I,  II. 


Mr.  Krayk,  Mr.  Lehn 
Mr.  Wilson 
Mr.  Faulkner 
Mr.  Faulkner 
Mr.  Nyquist 
Mr.  Gillespie 

Mr.  Browning 


133.  Advanced  Piano.  (1-2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Nelson 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  12  units. 


173A-173B.  History  and  Literature  of  Church  Music.  (3-3)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite:  Music  112A.  Mr.  Gillespie 

*177.  Opera  and  Music  Drama.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Geiringer 

Prerequisite:  Music  112B. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  literature  of  opera  and  music  drama  from  its 
origins  to  the  present  day. 

*178.  History  of  Musical  Instruments.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Geiringer 

Prerequisite:  Music  112A. 

A  study  of  the  development  and  use  of  musical  instruments,  from  classical 
antiquity  to  the  present  day. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

181.  Studies  in  Baroque  Music.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Eisley 

Prerequisite:  Music  112A-112B  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  For  the  major. 

182.  Studies  in  Classic  Music.  (3)1,  II.  Mr.  Geiringer 

Prerequisite:  Music  112A-112B  or  consent  of  instructor. 

For  the  major. 

183.  Studies  in  Romantic  Music.  (3)  II.  Mrs.  Hsu 

Prerequisite:  Music  112A-112B  or  consent  of  instructor. 

For  the  major. 

184.  Studies  in  Contemporary  Music.  (3)1,  II.  Mr.  Odegard 

Prerequisite:  Music  112A-112B  or  consent  of  instructor. 

For  the  major. 


189.  Collegium  Musicum.  (1)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Geiringer 

197.  Senior  Recital.  (2)  I,  II. 

Open  to  all  qualified  seniors. 

The  Staff 

198.  Senior  Auditions.  (1-4)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite :  consent  of  instructor. 

The  Staff 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Music.  (1-4)  I,  II. 

Open  to  qualified  seniors. 

The  Staff 

Activities 

Courses  134  through  147  may  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  6  units 

134.  The  Chamber  Singers.  (1)  I,  II. 

Miss  Westra 

135.  Women’s  Glee  Club.  (1)1,  II. 

Miss  Westra 

136.  Men’s  Glee  Club.  (1)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Zytowski 

137.  Modern  Chorale.  (1)1,  II. 

Mr.  Christy 

138.  Opera  Workshop.  (1)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Zytowski 

141.  Piano  Ensemble.  (1)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Browning 

142.  Orchestra.  (1)1,  II. 

Mr.  Daniel 

*143.  String  Orchestra.  (1)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Krayk 

144.  String  Ensemble.  (1)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Krayk,  Mr.  Lehn 

145.  Brass  Choir.  ( P)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Faulkner 

146.  Woodwind  Ensemble.  (1)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Wilson 

147.  Band.  (1)  I,  II. 

The  Staff 

Graduate  Courses 

200.  Bibliography  and  Research  Techniques.  (2)  I. 

Mr.  Geiringer 

201.  Notation.  (2)  I. 

Mr.  Chapman 

208A-208B.  Graduate  Composition.  (2-2)  Yr. 

Mr.  Chapman 

220A-220B.  Graduate  Performance.  (2-2)  Yr. 

The  Staff 

*250.  Seminar  in  Music  Theory.  (3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Chapman 

*260A-260B.  Seminar  in  History  and  Literature.  (3- 

-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Geiringer 

*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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266.  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Chapman 

*270A-270B.  Seminar  in  Music  Education.  (2-2)  Yr.  Mr.  Christy 

289.  Transcription,  Editing,  and  Performance  of  Early  Music.  (2)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Geiringer 

297.  Individual  Studies  for  Graduate  Students.  (1-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Geiringer 

Related  Courses  in  Another  Department 

Education  ME  190.  Elementary  Music  Education.  (2)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Music  15,  11.  Elementary  education  majors  must  have  com¬ 
pleted,  or  be  concurrently  enrolled  in  EL  190  (Elementary  Procedure). 

Education  MEC  190.  Early  Childhood  Music  Education.  (2)  I,  II. 

Miss  VanDeman 

Education  MI  190.  Methods  of  Teaching  Instrumental  Music.  (2)  I. 

Prerequisite:  Music  21,  22,  23.  Includes  methods  in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Mr.  Faulkner 

Education  MV  190.  Methods  of  Teaching  Vocal  Music.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Christy 
Prerequisite:  Music  20A-20B  or  equivalent.  Includes  methods  in  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Education  M  192A-B-C-D-E-F.  Student  Teaching:  Music.  (1)  I,  II. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Ed.  MI  190,  Ed.  MV  190.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  6 
units,  although  only  4  units  are  required. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Herbert  Fingarette,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Harry  K.  Girvetz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  ( Chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment). 

Alexander  Sesonske,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy . 

Paul  D.  Wienpahl,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Fred  Hagen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

John  King-Farlow,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

o 

Hague  D.  Foster,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Noel  Fleming,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Philosophy . 

Offerings  in  philosophy  are  not  only  intended  to  provide  undergraduate 
preparation  for  graduate  study  in  philosophy;  they  are  designed  to  eon- 
tribute  to  general  education  and  to  preprofessional  training  in  areas  (e.g., 
law)  where  early  specialization  is  normally  discouraged.  In  numerous  in¬ 
stances  courses  are  directly  related  to  specific  disciplines  or  groups  of  disci¬ 
plines  for  which  they  are  intended  to  supply  a  philosophical  framework  (e.g., 
“Aesthetics”  for  the  arts,  “Philosophy  of  Science”  for  the  natural  sciences, 
etc.).  The  staff  should  be  consulted  for  the  courses  best  adapted  to  these 
several  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  major  in  philosophy,  a  minor  is  available  which  can  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in  such  areas  as  natural  science,  social 


science,  literature,  art,  and  language. 

Preparation  for  the  Major 

Required  Courses  Units 

Philosophy  20A-20B.  History  of  Philosophy .  3-3 

Philosophy  31.  Deductive  Logic .  3 


Requirements  for  the  Major.  24  units  in  upper  division  philosophy  courses, 
6  of  which  may  be  in  related  courses  in  other  departments  or  subject  fields, 
including  the  tutorial  major,  with  the  approval  of  the  departmental  adviser. 

Combination  Major.  Students  interested  in  a  combination  major  with 

emphasis  on  social  science  see  pages  204  and  205. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor.  20A-20B.  (History  of  Philosophy)  and  12 
units  in  upper  division  which  may  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  relevance 
to  the  student’s  major. 

Requirements  for  the  Master’s  Degree.  For  the  general  requirements  see 
pages  53-54.  In  addition,  candidates  for  the  master’s  degree  in  philosophy 
must  satisfy  the  following: 

1.  Completion  of  24  units  of  approved  course  work.  A  minimum  of  12  units 
in  graduate  philosophy  courses  (200  series).  The  remaining  courses  to  be 
selected  from  upper  division  or  graduate  courses  in  other  subjects  after  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  department. 

2.  Comprehensive  written  examination  or  completion  of  a  thesis.  The  choice 
of  examination  or  thesis,  as  well  as  the  topic  of  the  latter,  will  be  determined 
in  consultation  with  members  of  the  staff. 

3.  Oral  examination  on  the  comprehensive  written  examination  or  on  the 
thesis. 

4.  Demonstration  of  proficiency  in  one  of  the  following  languages :  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  or  German.  (Preparation  for  the  language  requirement  may 
not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  24  units  required  for  the  degree.) 

5.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  The  student  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  M.A. 
degree  must  first  be  admitted  to  candidacy.  Work  on  the  thesis  or  for  the 
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comprehensive  examination  cannot  be  formally  commenced  until  the  student 
has  satisfied  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  By  the  sixth  week  of  the  semester  before  that  in  which  the  student 
expects  to  obtain  the  degree  he  must  pass  a  written  examination  in  History  of 
Philosophy  and  one  of  the  following  fields : 

Ethics  and  aesthetics,  logic  and  the  philosophy  of  science,  metaphysics 
and  epistemology,  social  and  political  philosophy.  In  the  event  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  pass,  the  student  may  repeat  the  examination  once. 

(b)  The  student  must  pass  the  foreign  language  reading  examination  some 
time  during  the  penultimate  semester  referred  to  in  “a.” 

(c)  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  semester  he  must  petition  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  Council  for  advancement  to  candidacy.  This  petition  is  allowable  only  after 
satisfaction  of  requirements  “a”  and  “b.” 

Requirements  for  Graduate  Study  Not  Leading  to  a  Degree.  Students  are 
permitted  to  do  advanced  studies  in  philosophy  without  working  for  a  higher 
degree.  Such  students  need  not  have  majored  in  philosophy,  although  they 
must  have  taken  a  number  of  courses  in  philosophy.  Only  such  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  on  page  23  as  apply  to  admission  and  standards  concern  these  students. 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Short  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  completed  Philosophy  6A. 
Philosophical  ideas  in  terms  of  which  western  civilization  seeks  to  under 
stand  itself  and  the  world  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

3.  Logic  in  Practice.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Hagen,  Mr.  Sesonske 

Open  to  all  students. 

Practical  reasoning,  argumentation,  and  the  analysis  of  language  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  sound  thinking  in  everyday  life. 

6A-6B.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  (3-3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

20A-20B.  History  of  Philosophy.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Sesonske,  Mr.  Wienpahl 
20A.  From  the  Pre-Socratics  to  St.  Thomas. 

20B.  From  1200  on. 

31.  Deductive  Logic.  (3)  I  and  II.  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Hagen 

Modern  symbolic  logic.  Includes  propositional  calculus,  theory  of  quantifi¬ 
cation  and  the  logic  of  relations. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

Philosophy  1,  or  6A-6B,  or  20A-20B,  or  consent  of  the  instructor  is  required 
for  all  upper  division  courses. 

100.  Science,  Folklore,  and  Philosophy.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Girvetz 

An  examination  of  philosophy  as  a  response  to  the  conflict  between  sci¬ 
ence  and  traditional  belief.  Directed  primarily  to  non-philosophy  majors. 

104.  Ethics.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Fingarette,  Mr.  Girvetz,  Mr.  Sesonske 

Analysis  of  the  basic  ideas  and  principles  involved  in  moral  conduct  and 
deliberation  including  the  concepts  of  good,  right,  obligation  and  conscience. 

108.  Social  Philosophy.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Fingarette 

Basic  concepts  and  methods  of  the  social  sciences;  the  relationship  of  the 

social  to  the  biological  and  physical  sciences;  social  policy-making. 

109.  Philosophy  of  Liberalism.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Girvetz 

An  examination  of  the  assumptions  and  implications  of  classical  and 

contemporary  liberalism. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

111.  Metaphysics.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Wienpahl 

112.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Hagen 

The  existence  and  nature  of  God,  human  free  will,  problem  of  evil,  idea 

of  immortality,  rivalry  of  living  religions,  and  philosophy  of  mysticism. 

118.  Philosophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (3)  I  or  II. 

Mr.  Girvetz,  Mr.  Hagen 

German  idealism,  romanticism,  and  the  philosophical  implications  of 
nineteenth-century  scientific  developments. 

121.  Political  Philosophy.  (3)  I  or  II.  - 

Prerequisite :  Philosophy  1,  or  6A-6B,  or  20A-20B,  or  upper  division  stand¬ 
ing  in  Political  Science,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Analysis  of  fundamental  political  conceptions:  the  state,  sovereignty, 
political  obligation,  natural  rights,  natural  law,  etc. 

123.  Studies  in  Asian  Philosophy.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Fingarette 

Prerequisite:  six  units  of  philosophy  or  East  Asian  Studies,  or  consent  of 

the  instructor. 

Reading  and  critical  analysis  of  basic  texts  in  Confucian,  Taoist,  Buddhist 
and  other  East  Asian  philosophies.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  these  ideas  with  Western  thought. 

124.  Philosophy  of  Science.  (3)  I  or  II.  - 

Procedures  of  the  deductive  and  inductive  sciences,  with  attention  to 

the  problems  for  theory  of  knowledge  which  they  raise. 

133.  Philosophy  of  Language.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Hagen 

Modern  linguistics.  The  structure  and  function  of  the  languages  of 
mathematics,  the  sciences,  history,  aesthetics,  ethics,  etc.  General  theories 
of  symbolism.  Logical  Positivism  and  Semantics.  Form  and  content  in 
language  systems.  General  system  theory.  Theory  of  communication.  Pos¬ 
sibilities  of  synthesis. 

135A-135B.  Contemporary  Philosophy.  (3-3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Hagen,  Mr.  Wienpahl 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20B,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Positivism,  pragmatism,  existentialism,  analytic  philosophy,  and  other  tend¬ 
encies  in  contemporary  thought. 

136.  Aesthetics.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Fingarette,  Mr.  Sesonske 

Analysis  of  the  aesthetic  experience,  the  aesthetic  object,  the  creative  act 
and  art  criticism. 

146.  Philosophy  in  Literature.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Fingarette,  Mr.  Sesonske 
Study  of  philosophical  ideas  expressed  in  the  literature  of  the  western 
world. 

152.  Plato.  (3)  I.  Mr.  King-Farlow,  Mr.  Sesonske 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20 A,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

153.  Aristotle.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20 A,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

*162.  Continental  Rationalism.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Wienpahl 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20B. 

The  philosophies  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibniz. 

*163.  British  Empiricism.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Fingarette 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20B. 

The  philosophies  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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166.  Kant.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Wienpahl 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  162  or  Philosophy  163,  or  consent  of  the  in 
struetor. 

An  examination  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant  with  special  attention  to  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

180.  Philosophical  Psychology.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Fingarette,  Mr.  Hagen 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1  or  20A-20B  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  psychological  theories.  Special  attention  to 
be  given  to  such  concepts  as  “action,”  “motive,”  “intention,”  “reason,”  “wish¬ 
ing,”  “desiring,”  and  the  “unconscious.”  Generous  use  of  illustrative  material 
from  psycho-analytic  literature. 

184.  Advanced  Logic.  (3)  I  or  II.  - - 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  31  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Foundations  of  mathematics,  of  physics;  applications  of  symbolic  logic 
to  philosophical  problems. 

188.  Theory  of  Value.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Fingarette,  Mr.  Girvetz,  Mr.  Sesonske 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1  or  104  or  136. 

194.  Group  Studies  in  Philosophy.  (3)1,  II.  The  Staff 

Course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  6  units. 

198.  Headings  in  Philosophy.  (1-3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Admission  by  special  arrangement. 

Individual  readings  of  the  works  of  specific  philosophers.  This  course  may 
be  taken  for  no  more  than  three  semesters  and  for  a  maximum  of  three  units 
each  semester. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Philosophy.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Admission  by  special  arrangement. 

Graduate  Courses 

251.  Seminar  in  Metaphysics.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Wienpahl 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  111  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

252.  Seminar  in  Aesthetics.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Sesonske 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  136  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

254.  Seminar  in  Theory  of  Value.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Sesonske 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  104  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

255.  Seminar  in  Political  and  Social  Philosophy.  (3)  I  or  II. 

Mr.  Fingarette,  Mr.  Girvetz 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  108  or  109  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

256.  Epistemology.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Fingarette 

Prerequisite :  Philosophy  135A-135B,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  seminar  in  theory  of  knowledge  dealing  with  the  problems  of  perception, 
memory,  belief,  and  knowledge. 

264.  Seminar  in  Logic  and  Methodology  of  Science.  (8)  I  or  II.  - 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  31,  124,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

270.  Seminar  in  History  of  Philosophy.  (3)  I  or  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20A-20B  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

298.  Individual  Study:  Selected  Problems  in  Philosophy.  (1-6)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  Staff 

299.  Directed  Research.  (2-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 
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Theodore  Harder,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Steven  M.  Horvath,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Joseph  E.  Lantagne,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Terry  H.  Dearborn,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Arthur  J.  Gallon,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Mayville  S.  Kelliher,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Ernest  D.  Michael,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Lyle  G.  Reynolds,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Rene  PI.  Rochelle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  ( Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department) . 

Stanley  L.  Williamson,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education , 
Intercollegiate  A  thletics  Director. 

Wilton  M.  Wilton,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Ernest  N.  Carter,  M.A.,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 

Willard  M.  Hammer,  M.Ed.,  Associate  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 
Samuel  Adams,  M.A.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 

Ralph  Barkey,  M.A.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 

Harold  Fairly,  M.A.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 

David  Gorrie,  M.S.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 

Raymond  H.  Thornton,  M.A.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 
Edward  R.  Doty,  M.A.,  Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 

o 

Jack  C.  Curtice,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education. 

Urban  A.  Nelson,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education. 

WOMEN 

Jean  L.  Hodgkins,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Steven  M.  Horvath,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

*Marian  H.  Anderson,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Elvera  Skubic,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  ( Chairman 
of  the  Department) . 

Winifred  W.  Ilodgins,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education, 
Emeritus. 

Gladys  R.  Van  Fossen,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education, 
Emeritus. 

Barbara  Drinkwater,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Madge  Phillips,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

**Mary  Tiffany,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Mary  L.  Mott,  M.A.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 

Rona  J.  Sande,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Stitt,  M.S.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 

- ,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 

Joyzell  Herod,  M.A.,  Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 

Karen  Plogarth,  M.A.,  Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 

Emma  Lou  O’Brien,  Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 

■o 

Patricia  Sparrow,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
Frances  M.  Colville,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education. 

M.  Marilyn  Flint,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education. 


*  Absent  on  leave,  fall,  1963. 
**  Absent  on  leave,  1963—1964. 
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Services  Offered  by  the  Departments  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

1.  A  program  of  activities  contributing  to  the  development  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  physical  fitness  for  all  students. 

2.  Courses  in  physical  education,  health  education,  and  recreation  empha¬ 
sizing  theory  and  practice  in  desirable  activities. 

3.  Preparation  for  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  profession  of  physical 
education,  health  education,  recreation,  or  physical  therapy. 

4.  Preparation  for  teaching  the  fundamentals  and  principles  of  physical 
education  on  the  preschool,  kindergarten,  elementary,  secondary  and  college 
levels,  and  for  organizing  and  administering  the  program  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  in  these  fields. 

5.  Intramural  activities  and  corecreational  sports. 

6.  Intercollegiate  athletic  competition. 

Requirements  for  All  University  Students 

1.  A  medical  examination  by  the  University  physician  is  required  of  every 
student  enrolled  in  the  University.  Upon  recommendation  by  the  University 
physician,  a  student  who  is  unable  to  enroll  in  activity  courses  must  enroll  in 
special  individual  adaptation  classes. 

2.  For  graduation,  all  students  are  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of 
2  units  in  physical  education  activities.  This  requirement  must  be  satisfied 
by  enrollment  in  activity  courses  throughout  four  consecutive  semesters. 

3.  A  student  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  initial 
registration  will  be  excused  from  physical  education,  but  recreational  courses 
are  recommended. 

Requirement  for  All  Men  Students.  The  graduation  requirement  is  fulfilled 
by  the  completion  of  four  sections  of  activities  offered  in  Physical  Education 
1,  as  follows :  Entering  students  who  have  not  completed  the  total  requirement 
are  required,  in  their  first  semester,  to  enroll  in  P.E.  1-1,  Developmental 
Activities,  in  which  swimming  and  certain  other  tests  are  given,  and  recom¬ 
mendations  based  thereon  are  provided  the  individual  student.  Those  not 
proficient  in  swimming  and  at  least  one  individual  recreational  activity 
should  include  an  elementary  course  in  these  and  in  completing  their  require¬ 
ment.  The  four  sections  of  activity  required  must  be  completed  by  taking 
one-half  unit  during  each  semester  of  the  first  two  years.  Courses  may  be 
taken  only  once  for  credit. 

Requirements  for  All  Women  Students.  The  course  requirements  depend  upon 
the  student’s  major  field  of  study.  The  following  courses  are  suggested  for 
students  whose  major  is  in  one  of  these  two  fields: 

Early  childhood  education:  Physical  Education  1,  sections  13,  23. 

Elementary  education:  Physical  Education  1,  section  16A,  and  138. 

It  is  suggested  that  all  other  students  undertake  one  semester  each  of 
game  activity,  rhythmic  activity,  body  mechanics,  and  an  elective  course. 

Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Physical  Education 

Students  may  obtain  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  physical  education  upon 
completion  of  not  less  than  120  units  of  university  work,  including  all  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  and  the  major  courses  out¬ 
lined  below  for  men  and  women. 

Students  with  senior  standing  at  the  time  of  admission  to  the  University 
must  complete  24  units  in  residence,  at  least  12  of  which  must  be  in  physical 
education. 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  the  field  of  physical  education  must  be 
physically  sound,  and  have  a  high  degree  of  neuromuscular  coordination. 
Candidates  for  the  major  or  minor  are  required  to  demonstrate,  before  enter- 
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ing  the  upper  division,  that  they  possess  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  the  various 
activities  included  in  the  lower  division  activity  classes. 

Men 

General  Requirements.  English  1A-1B;  Speech  11;  History  17A-17B  or 
Political  Science  20  and  History  17A  or  17B  or  8B ;  Philosophy  1;  Psychology 
1;  3  units  from  Anthropology  2,  Sociology  1,  Economics  1A,  Geography  1A 
or  IB;  Physics  20  or  Chemistry  20;  Zoology  25,  40;  Biology  1A  or  Zoology 
1A ;  Art  1 ;  Music  15  or  acceptable  substitute ;  foreign  language  0-12  units. 

Preparation  for  the  Major.  Physical  Education  20,  Physical  Education  1- 
16A;  Physical  Education  36;  other  activity  courses.  Health  Education  1; 
Home  Economics  10. 

The  Major.  Physical  Education  101,  102,  105,  130,  131,  140,  154,  170,  171, 
172,  173,  174,  175,  176,  177;  selected  activity  courses;  Health  Education 
101;  Education  119P. 

Women 

General  acquirements.  English  1A-1B;  English  or  foreign  literature,  3  units; 
Speech  11;  Physics  20  or  Chemistry  20;  Biology  1A;  Zoology  25  and  40; 
Philosophy  1;  Psychology  1,  11  or  101;  Fine  arts  (History  and  Apprecia¬ 
tion),  4-5  units;  History  and  Political  Science,  6  units;  sociology  elective, 
physical  education  1,  2  units;  foreign  language,  0-12  units. 

Preparation  for  the  Major.  Physical  Education  1  (at  least  3  units),  20, 
32A  or  32B,  46  ;  Health  Education  40. 

The  Major.  101,  102,  105,  118,  130,  131,  142,  163. 

Other  Requirements.  Education  119P. 

Requirements  for  a  Preparatory  Course  in  Physical  Therapy 

A  four-year  program  of  preparation  for  entrance  into  accredited  schools 
of  physical  therapy  is  available  through  the  Women’s  Physical  Education 
Department.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  program,  the  student  is 
awarded  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  physical  education  and  will  have  met 
the  requirements  for  entrance  into  physical  therapy  schools  as  established  by 
the  American  Physical  Therapy  Association.  Complete  details  concerning 
course  requirements  may  be  obtained  from  the  department  chairman. 

Requirements  for  the  Dance  Emphasis  in  Physical  Education 

Students  wishing  to  emphasize  the  dance  in  physical  education  may  take  the 
following  program  leading  to  a  B.A.  degree: 

Preparation  for  the  Major.  Physical  Education  1,  Activities  (3  units), 
Physical  Education  20,  43A-43B,  44,  46,  and  47,  Health  Education  40. 

The  Major.  Physical  Education  101,  102,  105,  118,  130,  131,  156,  158,  161, 
and  163.  One  controlled  elective  in  dance. 

General  Education  Requirements.  See  department  chairman. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor  in  Physical  Education 

Men 

A  minimum  of  20  units.  Courses  20,  36,  130,  154;  other  units  selected  from 
courses  170,  171,  172,  173,  174,  175,  176,  177,  178,  179;  selected  activity 
courses;  Health  Education  1,  2.  Other  courses  as  per  direction  of  the  Men’s 
Physical  Education  Department. 
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Women 

A  total  of  20  units.  Courses  Physical  Education  1  (5  units — see  adviser), 
46,  20  or  130,  163,  164  or  138**,  Health  Education  40  or  48**,  and  one  course 
from  the  following  courses:  Physical  Education  101,  105,  118.  Consult  de¬ 
partment  chairman  for  complete  program. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor  in  Health  Education 

A  total  of  20  units.  Courses  1,  100,  101,  7  units;  elect  13  units  from  courses 
48,  103,  105, 106,  107,  108,  Home  Economics  10,  Psychology  33,  Biology  180. 

The  Master  of  Arts  Degree 

In  addition  to  the  general  admission  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  specific  requirements  governing  the  work  for  the  degree  in  physical 
education  are  as  follows : 

1.  Candidates  must  complete  at  least  24  units  of  course  work  plus  a  thesis. 
At  least  15  units  must  be  in  the  major  and  at  least  12  of  the  24  units 
must  be  taken  in  the  200  series. 

2.  A  maximum  of  4  units  in  education  is  allowed  toward  the  degree.  Educa¬ 
tion  190  and  192  may  not  be  utilized  to  satisfy  the  24-unit  requirement. 

3.  Each  master’s  degree  candidate  is  expected  to  select  as  an  area  of  concen¬ 
tration  one  of  the  theoretical  disciplines  which  underlies  physical  educa¬ 
tion  such  as  the  natural  sciences,  social  sciences,  psychology,  humanities 
or  fine  arts.  Three  to  6  units  of  the  student’s  elective  work  must  be  taken 
in  this  area  of  concentration. 

Professional  Training  in  Recreation 

A  program  of  preparation  for  leadership  in  recreation  is  available  through 
the  Departments  of  Physical  and  Health  Education.  The  20-unit  program  is 
open  to  both  men  and  women.  The  major  in  physical  education,  although  ad¬ 
vantageous,  is  not  required  for  the  program  in  recreation. 

Required  basic  program  includes  12  units,  as  follows:  Health  Education  2, 
Physical  Education  140,  141,  143,  145.  Eight  additional  units  are  selected 
from  a  variety  of  courses  related  to  outdoor  activities,  social  activities,  arts 
and  crafts.  Complete  details  may  be  obtained  from  the  department  chairman. 

Teaching  Credentials 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Major 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  major  specified  on  pages  98  and 
100-101,  24  additional  units  are  needed  for  the  general  secondary  credential. 

1.  Six  units  of  Physical  Education  200  series  courses  (including  Physical 
Education  201)  are  required.  The  women  must  also  complete  the  following 
courses:  Physical  Education  160,  162  and  164. 

2.  A  minor  in  one  of  the  areas  represented  by  the  fine  arts,  social  sciences, 
humanities,  or  natural  sciences  is  required. 

3.  Education  course  requirements  must  be  completed.  See  page  98. 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Minor 

For  information  concerning  a  teaching  minor  for  the  general  secondary 
credential,  confer  with  department  chairmen. 

Physical  Education  for  Men  and  Women 

Activity  Courses 

1.  Fundamental  Sports  Activities.  (£)  I,  II.  The  Staff 


**  For  elementary  school  level. 
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The  physical  education  activities  listed  below  are  designed  to  provide  a 
basic  program  by  which  students  may  improve  their  physical  condition, 
secure  useful  neuromuscular  development,  and  gain  recreational  skills.  Any 
course  listed  may  be  elected  for  credit  by  juniors  and  seniors.  The  letter  A  in¬ 
dicates  elementary  level;  B,  intermediate  level;  and  C,  advanced  level.  Permis¬ 
sion  to  take  the  advanced  courses,  without  having  previously  completed  the 
elementary  courses,  must  be  received  from  the  Departments  of  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion.  Classes  meet  two  periods  weekly  and  provide  instruction  and  supervised 
practice  in  the  fundamentals  of  each  activity.  With  the  exception  of  Indi¬ 
vidual  Adaptations,  a  course  may  be  taken  only  once  for  credit.  Students 
with  physical  handicaps,  recommended  for  restricted,  remedial,  or  other 
special  programs  by  the  University  physican  or  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  may  fulfill  the  graduation  requirement  by  enrolling  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  in  Individual  Adaptations.  Of  the  four  semesters  required,  men  must 
take  one  semester  in  the  freshman  year  in  Developmental  Activities. 


*1.  Developmental  Activities,  I,  II. 
3A-3C.  Archery,  I,  II. 

4A-B-C.  Badminton,  I,  II. 

*5A.  Elementary  Baseball,  I,  II. 
*6A.  Elementary  Basketball,  I,  II. 
|7A-7C.  Boating  and  Sailing,  I,  II. 
8A-B-C.  Body  Mechanics,  I,  II. 

% 9A-B-C.  Bowling,  1,  II. 

#10A-10C.  Boxing,  I,  II. 

13.  Creative  Rhythmic  Activities  for 
Children,  I,  II. 

*14A-14C.  Cross  Country,  I. 
15A-B-C.  Modern  Dance,  I,  II. 

15D.  Modern  Dance  Composition, 

I,  II. 

16A-B-C.  Folk  Dance,  I,  II. 
17A-17B.  Social  Dance,  I,  II. 
18A-B-C.  Fencing,  I,  II. 
f  19.  Field  Sports,  I. 


*21A.  Elementary  Football,  I,  II. 
23.  Games  for  Children,  I,  II. 
24A-B-C.  Golf,  I,  II. 

25A-B-C.  Gymnastics,  I,  II. 

27.  Individual  Adaptations,  I,  II. 

28.  Recrentional  Games,  I,  II. 

29.  Rhythmic  Exercise,  I,  II. 
*30A-30C.  Soccer,  I,  II. 

f31.  Softball  and  Basketball,  I,  II. 
34A-B-C.  Swimming,  I,  II. 

35.  Synchronized  Swimming,  I,  II. 
38A-B-C.  Tennis,  I,  II. 

*39 A.  Elementary  Track  and  Field, 
II. 

40A-40B.  Volleyball,  I,  II. 
*41A-41B.  Water  Polo,  I. 

43A-43C.  Weightlifting,  I,  II. 
*44A-44C.  Wrestling,  I,  II. 


Physical  Education  for  Men  and  Women 

Lower  Division  Courses 

All  courses  are  open  to  men  and  women  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

20.  Introduction  to  Physical  Education.  (2)  I,  II.  Miss  Stitt 

An  interpretation  of  the  field  designed  to  give  the  prospective  major  stu¬ 
dent  an  understanding  of  its  scope. 

30A-30B.  Appreciation  of  Sports.  (2-2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Hammer,  Mr.  Wilton 
Lecture,  demonstrations,  and  selected  learning  experiences  for  the  general 
University  student  leading  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  athletics 
and  recreational  sports. 

f32A-32B.  Principles  of  Officiating.  (1-1)  I,  II. 

Miss  Drink  water,  Miss  Mott 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  1-19, 1-31,  1-34A,  1-34B. 

The  principles,  ethics  and  standards  of  officiating  team  and  individual 
sports.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

*  Courses  open  to  men  only, 
t  Courses  open  to  women  only. 

t  A  fee  is  charged  for  use  of  equipment  and  facilities  not  owned  by  the  University. 
Direct  payment  will  be  made  by  the  student. 
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*=36.  Activities  for  Gymnasium  and  Field.  (2)  I,  II. 

One  lecture,  two  laboratory  periods.  Mr.  Williamson 

Apparatus  work,  tumbling,  stunts,  group  games,  combatives.  marching, 
sports,  and  contests,  emphasizing  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  age 
groups. 


*40.  Intercollegiate  Sports.  (|)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Competitive  sports  open,  by  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  students 
qualified  and  eligible  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics.  A  special 
medical  examination  is  required  prior  to  competition.  Sports  offered  include: 


5.  Baseball,  II. 

6.  Basketball  I,  II. 
14.  Cross  Country,  I. 
21.  Football,  I. 

24.  Golf,  II. 

25.  Gymnastics,  I. 


34.  Swimming,  II. 

38.  Tennis,  II. 

39.  Track,  II. 

41.  Water  Polo,  I. 
44.  Wrestling,  I. 


42.  Dance  Workshop.  (1)  I,  II.  Miss  Sparrow 

Projects  in  performance,  production,  choreography  and  directing.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  enroll  for  1  unit  per  semester  and  the  course  may  be  repeated 
up  to  4  units  combined  in  Physical  Education  42,  156  sequence. 


43A-B-C.  Modern  Dance.  (1-1-1)  I,  II.  Miss  Sparrow 

Analysis  and  exploration  of  movement  as  an  expressive  medium. 


44.  Introduction  to  Ballet.  (1)  I,  II.  Miss  Sparrow 

Analysis  and  exploration  of  technical  and  expressive  elements  of  the 
ballet. 


45.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Dance.  (2)  I,  II.  Miss  Sparrow 

A  cultural  background  and  appreciation  of  the  various  forms  of  dance,  and 

the  relation  of  dance  to  other  art  forms  from  the  primitive  expression  to 
contemporary  trends. 

46.  Analysis  of  Rhythm  and  Movement.  (1)  I,  II.  Mrs.  O’Brien 

Rhythmic  analysis,  notation  and  rhythmic  form  in  the  temporal  and 

spacial  arts.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

47.  Introduction  to  Modern  Dance  Composition.  (2)  II.  Miss  Sparrow 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  43A-B-C. 

Fundamentals  of  compositional  form  with  experiences  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  dance  studies. 

48.  Fundamentals  of  Mime.  (2)  I,  II.  Miss  Tiffany 

The  historical  development  of  mime  including  Classic,  Medieval,  Italian 

Commedia  Dell’Arte,  and  contemporary  mime.  Practical  experience  in  tradi¬ 
tional  forms  and  experimental  work  in  creative  expression. 


Upper  Division  Courses 

101.  Kinesiology.  (3)  I,  II.  Miss  Flint,  Mr.  Kelliher 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  25,  40. 

Physical  structure  and  muscular  movements  in  human  physical  performance 
Application  of  anatomical  concepts  and  physical  laws  to  joint  and  muscle 
action. 

102.  Physical  Divergencies.  (3)  I,  II.  Miss  Flint,  Mr.  Michael 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  101  and  Zoology  25. 


*  Courses  open  to  men  only. 
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Limitations,  capacities,  corrective  and  adaptive  needs  of  common  physical 
divergencies. 

105.  Physiology  of  Exercise.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Michael,  Miss  Skubie 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  25,  40. 

The  neuromuscular  mechanism  and  the  metabolic,  muscular,  circulatory, 
and  respiratory  responses  in  physical  exercise,  and  their  integration  by  means 
of  the  nervous  system. 

118.  Motor  Learning.  (3)  I,  II.  Miss  Colville 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1. 

Psycho-motor  learning  and  performance. 

130.  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  (3)  I,  II.  Miss  Hodgkins,  Mr.  Wilton 
The  nature  and  history  of  physical  education;  its  place  and  contributions 

in  the  educational  program  and  in  the  world  of  today. 

131.  Administration  of  Physical  Education.  (3)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  130.  Mr.  Gallon,  Miss  Skubie 

Organization  and  administration  of  programs  of  health  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

138.  Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School.  (3)1,  II. 

Miss  Drinkwater 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  1-16A,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Principles  and  practices  in  the  conduct  of  programs  in  the  elementary 
school.  Non-physical  education  majors  only. 

140.  Community  Recreation.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Williamson 

Fundamentals  of  community  recreation,  its  objectives,  principles,  pro¬ 
gram,  procedure,  and  administration. 

141.  Youth-Serving  Organizations.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Carter 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  140. 

Community  youth  organizations,  their  objectives  and  administration. 

142.  Recreation  in  Society.  (3)  I,  II.  Miss  Hodgkins,  Miss  Phillips 

Prerequisite :  Sociology  1. 

The  place  of  leisure  and  recreation  in  the  modern  community. 

143.  Theory  and  Techniques  of  Recreation.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Williamson 

Prerequisite :  Physical  Education  140. 

Theory  and  techniques  of  directing  community  recreation  activities. 

145.  Field  Training  in  Recreation.  (2)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Supervised  experience  in  leading  community  recreation  activities. 

*151A-151B.  Theory  of  Officiating.  (1-1)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Analysis  and  interpretation  of  rules  of  various  sports,  including  football, 
basketball,  baseball,  track  and  field. 

154.  Conditioning  of  Athletes  and  Care  of  Injuries.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Wilton 
Prerequisite:  Health  Education  2. 

Modern  principles  and  practices  of  conditioning  athletes,  with  emphasis 
on  the  prevention  and  care  of  athletic  injuries,  bandaging,  therapy,  health 
habits,  and  protective  equipment. 

156.  Dance  Workshop.  (1)  I,  II.  Miss  Sparrow 

Advanced  projects  in  performance,  production,  choreography  and  direct¬ 
ing.  Students  may  enroll  for  1  unit  per  semester  and  the  course  may  be 
repeated  up  to  4  units  combined  in  Physical  Education  42,  156  sequence. 


*  Courses  open  to  men  only. 
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158.  Dance  of  the  16th-19th  Centuries.  (3)  II.  Miss  Tiffany 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  47. 

Choreographic  and  music  forms  of  the  Baroque  and  Benaissance  periods. 

160.  Modem  Dance  in  Education.  (2)  I,  II.  Miss  Sparrow 

Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  1-15 A,  1-15C, 

1-1 5D,  46. 

History  and  theory  of  dance.  The  use  of  dance  materials  in  secondary 
schools,  with  opportunities  for  observation  and  teaching. 

161.  Dance  of  the  Modem  Period.  (2)  I,  II.  Miss  Sparrow 

Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  1-1 5A,  1-15C, 

1-15D,  46. 

Styles  and  trends  in  modern  dance  considered  in  relation  to  contemporary 
developments  in  other  arts.  Practice  in  choreography. 

162.  Elementary  School  Programs.  (2)  I,  II.  Miss  Drinkwater 

Principles  and  practices  in  the  conduct  of  programs  in  the  elementary 

school.  Majors  and  Minors  only. 

f  163.  Theory  of  Physical  Education.  (4)  I.  Miss  Drinkwater,  Miss  Phillips 
Analysis  of  performance  and  development  of  advanced  skills  in  sport  and 
dance  activities;  integration  of  principles  of  motor  learning,  kinesiology  and 
physiology. 

fl64.  Practicum  in  Physical  Education.  (2)  II.  Miss  Colville 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  101,  105  and  163. 

Application  of  movement  theory  in  selected  activities  appropriate  to 
secondary  schools  and  colleges. 


170-177.  Theory  and  Teaching  of  Sports.  (1)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Experience  or  proficiency  test  in  subject  area.  One  lecture 
and  one  laboratory  per  week. 

Organization  and  conduct  of  class  or  contest.  *170.  Football;  *171.  Basket¬ 
ball;  *172.  Baseball;  *173.  Track  and  Field;  174.  Backet  Sports;  175.  Swim¬ 
ming;  *176.  Individual  Sports;  177.  Bhythm  and  Dance. 


178.  Water  Safety.  (1)1,  II.  Mr.  Dearborn 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  179  or  current  American  Bed  Cross 

senior  lifesaving  certificate.  Leads  to  the  American  Bed  Cross  water  safety 
instructor’s  certificate. 

179.  Lifesaving.  (1)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

One  lecture  and  one  pool  period  per  week.  Leads  to  American  Bed  Cross 

senior  lifesaving  certificate. 


*180.  Varsity  Intercollegiate  Sports.  (*)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Competitive  sports  open  to  students  qualified  and  eligible  to  participate 
in  intercollegiate  athletics.  A  special  medical  examination  is  required  prior 
to  competition. 


5.  Baseball,  II. 

6.  Basketball,  I,  II. 
14.  Cross  Country,  I. 
18.  Fencing,  I. 

21.  Football,  I. 

24.  Golf,  II. 


25.  Gymnastics,  I. 
34.  Swimming,  II. 

38.  Tennis,  II. 

39.  Track,  II. 

41.  Water  Polo,  I. 
44.  Wrestling,  I. 


*  Courses  open  to  men  only, 
f  Cotirses  open  to  women  only 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


194.  Group  Studies  for  Advanced  Students.  (1-2)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite :  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  critical  review  of  literature  in  selected  areas.  A.  Aquatics;  B.  Adaptive 
physical  education;  C.  Physiology;  D.  Modern  dance. 

197.  Senior  Seminar.  (2)  I,  II.  Miss  Hodgkins 

Prerequisite :  qualified  senior  students  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  current  literature  of  the  field. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Physical  Education.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 
Open  only  to  senior  students  approved  by  the  department  chairman  aiwl 
the  faculty  members  involved. 

Study  of  special  problems  in  physical  education  or  recreation. 

Graduate  Courses 

201.  The  Secondary  School  Curriculum  in  Physical  Education.  (3)  I,  II. 

Miss  Hodgkins,  Mr.  Harder 
A  study  of  the  physical  education  programs  in  American  schools  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  analysis  and  observation  of  the  various  types  of  programs 
at  the  secondary  level. 

207.  Environmental  Physiology.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Horvath 

Prerequisite :  consent  of  instructor. 

Lectures  on  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biotic  influences  of  the  environment 
on  man,  and  the  adaptive  changes  in  response  to  environment. 

218.  Physiology  of  Aging.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Horvath 

Prerequisite:  background  in  social  sciences,  biology  and  psychology  and 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

Physiological  alterations  occurring  consequent  to  the  aging  processes.  A 
study  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  human  organism  from  the  moment 
of  birth,  through  the  developmental  years  to  maturity  and  to  biological  senes¬ 
cence,  with  sociological  and  psychological  correlates. 

235.  Evaluation  Procedures  in  Physical  Education.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Rochelle 
Prerequisite:  Education  119P. 

The  application  of  advanced  statistics  to  problems  in  physical  and  health 
education  with  special  reference  to  tests  and  other  research. 

250.  Philosophies  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation.  (3)  II. 

Miss  Hodgkins,  Mr.  Wilton 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  130  and  an  introductory  course  in  philos¬ 
ophy  or  equivalent. 

An  examination  of  philosophical  thinking  in  the  field,  the  early  historical 
thought  that  influenced  current  beliefs,  and  implications  for  the  future.  A 
further  study  by  the  student  directed  toward  the  formulation  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  philosophy  in  health,  physical  education,  and  recreation. 

252.  Critical  Issues  in  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation. 

(3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Harder,  Miss  Hodgkins 

Current  problems,  trends,  and  research  in  health,  physical  education,  and 
recreation;  their  scope  and  implications. 

260.  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Research.  (1)  I,  II.  Mr.  Horvath 

Presentation  and  discussion  of  current  research. 

276.  Fundamentals  of  Research.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Michael,  Miss  Skubic 

Prerequisite:  Education  119P  and  Psychology  5,  or  equivalents. 

Research  in  health,  physical  education,  and  recreation.  Review  of  the  re¬ 
search  methods,  techniques,  and  devices  used. 
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280.  Scientific  Factors  of  Motor  Learning.  (3)  I,  II.  Miss  Colville 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1,  Physical  Education  235,  276. 

A  critical  examination  of  research  in  the  area  of  motor  learning,  environ¬ 
mental,  physiological  and  psychological  factors  influencing  the  learning  and 
performance  of  motor  skills. 

299.  Directed  Research.  (2-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Related  Courses  in  Another  Department 

Education  119P.  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education. 

(2)  I,  II.  Miss  Colville,  Mr.  Rochelle 

Education  P  190.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Physical  Education.  (2)  I,  II. 

Miss  Phillips,  Mr.  Wilton 

Education  P  1S2A-B-C.  Student  Teaching:  Physical  and  Health  Education. 
(2-2-2)1,11.  The  Staff 


Health  Education 
MSN  AND  WOMEN 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Personal  Health  Problems.  (2)1,  II.  Mr.  Reynolds 

Factors  influencing  health,  with  special  attention  to  personal  health  prob¬ 
lems  of  heredity  and  reproduction,  nutrition,  excretion,  exercise,  rest,  recrea¬ 
tion,  mental  hygiene,  and  the  evaluation  of  health  information. 

2.  Survival  and  First  Aid.  (1)  I,  II.  Mr.  Dearborn,  Mr.  Nelson 

Factors  in  personal  preparedness  for  survival  in  the  nuclear  age,  together 

with  elements  of  accident  prevention  and  first  aid  treatment.  Standard  and 
advanced  certificates  are  available  for  qualified  students. 

40.  Personal  and  School  Health.  (3)  I,  II.  Miss  Flint 

Essentials  of  healthful  living,  world  health  problems,  and  the  school  health 
program. 

48.  Health  Program  for  Elementary  Schools.  (2)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Reynolds 
Health  information  needed  by  the  elementary  classroom  teacher  for  effec¬ 
tive  participation  in  the  school  health  program,  and  for  the  protection  and 
promotion  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  social  health  of  students  and  teachers. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

100.  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  School  Health  Program.  (2)1. 

(Alternate  years)  Mr.  Dearborn 

101.  School  Health  Education.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Dearborn,  Mr.  Lantagne 

Prerequisite:  Health  Education  1. 

Objectives,  principles,  scope,  and  content  of  health  education  for  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools,  with  study  and  practice  in  the  selection,  use,  and 
evaluation  of  teaching  methods  and  materials. 

105.  Safety  Education  and  Accident  Prevention.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Nelson 
Causes  and  prevention  of  the  principal  types  of  accidents  occurring  on  the 
streets  and  highways,  in  recreation,  and  in  the  home  and  school. 

107.  Community  Health  Agencies.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Nelson 

The  organization  and  program  of  community  health  agencies,  including 
those  of  private,  voluntary,  official,  and  professional  nature. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

108.  Preparation  for  Marriage  and  Parenthood.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Lantagne 
Tenets  underlying  successful  marriage,  emphasizing  physiological  and  emo¬ 
tional  factors. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Health  Education.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Open  only  to  advanced  students  approved  by  the  department  chairman  and 
faculty  members  involved. 

Study  of  special  problems  in  health  education. 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

The  interdepartmental  major  in  physical  science  is  a  curriculum  designed 
for  students  desiring  a  wider  but  less  specialized  knowledge  of  the  several 
physical  sciences,  and  can  be  used  by  those  desiring  a  general  secondary  cre¬ 
dential.  This  major  is  supervised  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  and  inter¬ 
ested  students  should  contact  that  department  for  information  and  for 
assignment  to  an  adviser. 

Preparation  for  the  major  Units 

Mathematics  3A-3B,  4A . 9-11 

Physics  4A-B-C  . .  12 

Chemistry  1A-1B,  General  Chemistry .  8 

Geology  2,  3,  and  7 ;  or  Geology  2,  7,  and  Mineralogy  6A- 
6B;  or  Geology  101  and  selected  upper  division  geology 
courses .  6-8 

The  Major 

Twenty  additional  units  selected  from  chemistry,  geology,  and  physics, 
with  at  least  6  units  in  two  different  fields  and  12  units  in  the  upper  division. 
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PHYSICS 

Herbert  P.  Broida,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Robert  M.  Eisberg,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

- ,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Paul  H.  Barrett,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  ( Chairman  of  the 
Department) . 

Leonard  H.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Peter  J.  Redmond,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Glen  E.  Schrank,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

*William  C.  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Zoltan  Fried,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

o 

Bernard  A.  Lippmann,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Physics. 

Ignace  Liu,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Physics. 


Preparation  for  the  Major 

Required  courses:  Units 

Physics  4A-B-C-D.  General  Physics .  14 

Mathematics  3A-3B,  4A-4B .  12 

Chemistry  1A-1B.  General  Chemistry .  8 

Mathematics  119  A .  3 

The  Major  (24  units  of  upper  division  courses)  Units 

Physics  105A.  Analytic  Mechanics .  3 

Physics  110A-110B.  Electricity  and  Magnetism .  6 

Physics  110C-110D.  Modern  Physics  Laboratory .  3 

Physics  108.  Classical  Wave  Motion 
or 

Physics  112.  Heat  and  Thermodynamics .  3 

Physics  127A-B-C.  Principles  of  Modern  Physics .  9 


Requirements  for  the  Minor 

The  Department  of  Physics  offers  a  minor  in  physics  consisting  of  20 
units  of  basic  physics  courses,  at  least  6  of  which  are  in  upper  division 
courses.  Students  wishing  a  minor  in  physics  should  consult  the  department 
chairman  before  enrolling  as  a  minor. 

Graduate  Program  in  Physics 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  and  M.A.  degrees  in 
Physics.  Candidates  for  admission  must  present  a  bachelor’s  degree  with  a 
major  in  physics  or  the  equivalent.  Entering  students  will  be  appraised  by 
means  of  examination  and  evaluation  of  records;  where  necessary,  supple¬ 
mentary  courses  will  be  required. 

Requirements,  Master  of  Arts : 

1.  Completion  of  24  units  of  approved  course  work.  A  minimum  of  12  units 
is  to  be  taken  in  graduate  courses  (200  series).  The  remaining  courses  may  be 
selected  from  upper  division  or  graduate  courses  in  mathematics,  chemistry  or 
physics,  after  approval  by  the  department. 

2.  A  reading  knowledge  of  scientific  French,  German,  or  Russian. 

3.  Completion  of  Plan  I  or  II: 

I.  Thesis  and  final  oral  examination. 

II.  Written  comprehensive  examination  and  final  oral  examination. 


*  Absent  on  leave,  1963—1964. 
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Requirements,  Doctor  of  Philosophy : 

1.  Satisfactory  completion  of  a  set  of  comprehensive  graduate  qualifying 
examinations  covering  the  major  fields  of  physics. 

2.  Reading  knowledge  of  two  of  the  following  languages :  French,  German, 
or  Russian. 

3.  Completion  and  oral  defense  of  a  doctoral  dissertation. 

The  General  Secondary  Credential 

Candidates  for  the  general  secondary  credential  must  complete  the  physics 
major  requirements  above.  See  page  98  for  course  requirements  in  education. 

Related  Curriculum:  Physical  Science.  Physics  may  be  offered  as  one  area 
of  concentration  for  partially  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  interdepart¬ 
mental  major  in  physical  science.  See  page  185  for  details. 

An  interdepartmental  minor  in  physical  science  is  available.  Consult  the 
adviser  for  the  physical  science  major  for  details. 

Astronomy 

Lower  Division  Course 

1.  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Redmond 

Lecture,  three  hours. 

The  nature  and  structure  of  the  solar  system,  our  local  galaxy,  and  the 
universe.  Current  cosmological  theories.  Discussion  of  experimental  and 
observational  techniques.  Occasional  evening  periods  of  observation. 

Physics 

Lower  Division  Courses 

2A-2B.  General  Physics.  (4-4)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of 
high  school  algebra  or  its  equivalent  and  trigonometry  or  its  equivalent. 

Mechanics,  properties  of  matter,  heat,  sound,  light,  electricity,  atomic 
physics.  Primarily  for  students  preparing  for  the  scientific  professions  other 
than  physics,  chemistry,  and  engineering. 

4A.  General  Physics.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Integral  cal¬ 
culus  (may  be  taken  concurrently). 

Mechanics,  properties  of  matter,  wave  motion,  and  sound. 

4B.  General  Physics.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours ;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite :  Physics  4A  and 
integral  calculus. 

Electricity,  magnetism,  and  modern  physics. 

4C.  General  Physics.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours ;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite :  Physics  4A  and 
integral  calculus. 

Heat,  light,  and  modern  physics. 

4D.  General  Physics.  (2)  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4B. 
Introductory  electronics. 

20.  Concepts  of  Physics.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  important  concepts  and  achievements  of  physics. 
(Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  a  high  school  or 
college  course  in  physics). 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

21.  Basic  Physics  Laboratory.  (1)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Laboratory,  three  hours. 

May  be  taken  separately  following  Physics  20  or  101  or  concurrently  with 
either  of  these  courses. 

Experiments  and  demonstrations  illustrating  basic  physical  concepts. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

101.  Descriptive  Modern  Physics.  (3)  I  or  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  A  high  school  or  college  course  in 
physics. 

Modern  physical  theories  with  applications  chosen  from  atomic,  nuclear, 
fundamental  particle,  solid  state,  and  space  physics. 

105A.  Analytic  Mechanics.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Eisberg,  Mr.  Hall 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4A-B-C,  integral  calculus. 
"Recommended:  differential  equations. 

Dynamics  and  statics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies. 

108.  Classical  Wave  Motion.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Walker 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4A-B-C,  integral  calculus. 
Recommended:  differential  equations. 

Physical  and  mathematical  properties  of  wave  motion  with  mechanical 
and  electromagnetic  illustrations.  Physical  optics. 

110A-110B.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Redmond 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physics  105A  and  Mathematics  119A. 
Elementary  mathematical  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism  :  steady  and 
varying  currents;  electronic  circuits.  Maxwell’s  equations  and  electromagnetic 
radiation. 

110C-110D.  Modern  Physics  Laboratory.  (1-2)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Laboratory:  HOC  three  hours,  110D  six  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  110A  and  127A.  Physics  HOC  is  prerequisite  to  110D. 
The  use  and  calibration  of  electrical  and  electronic  instruments.  The  tech¬ 
niques  and  experiments  that  form  the  foundation  of  atomic,  nuclear,  and 
solid  state  physics. 

112.  Heat  and  Thermodynamics.  (3)  I  or  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4A-B-C  and  Mathematics  4B. 
Thermodynamics  and  an  introduction  to  kinetic  theory  and  statistical 
mechanics. 

124C.  Nuclear  Physics  Laboratory.  (1)  II.  Mr.  Barrett 

Laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  upper  division  status  in  physical 
or  biological  sciences. 

Radioactive  measurements  and  operations;  health  physics;  radiochemical 
and  radiobiological  tracer  experiments. 

127A.  Principles  of  Modern  Physics.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Eisberg,  Mr.  Walker 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physics  105A,  Mathematics  through  dif¬ 
ferential  equations. 

Introduction  to  the  Special  Theory  of  Relativity,  transition  from  Classical 
to  Quantum  Physics.  Introduction  to  Quantum  Mechanics. 

127B.  Principles  of  Modem  Physics.  (3)1.  Mr.  Eisberg,  Mr.  Walker 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physics  127A. 

Atomic  physics ;  further  development  of  Quantum  Mechanics,  structure  and 
spectra  of  multi-electron  atoms,  x-rays. 

127C.  Principles  of  Modern  Physics.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Eisberg 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physics  127B. 

Nuclear  physics ;  scattering  theory,  basic  properties  and  structure  of  nuclei, 
nuclear  forces,  fundamental  particles. 
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130,  Introduction  to  Solid  State  Physics.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Walker 
Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physics  127A-127B  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

Lattice  structure;  thermal,  dielectric,  and  magnetic  properties;  free  elec¬ 
tron  and  band  theory  of  metals;  semiconductors,  imperfections. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Physics.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Directed  individual  study,  normally  experimental,  open  to  qualified  seniors 

in  the  Department  of  Physics. 

Graduate  Courses 

200.  Mathematical  Methods  in  Physics.  (3)  I  or  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours. 

Selected  topics  from  linear  algebra,  tensor  analysis,  partial  differential 
equations,  complex  variables,  integral  equations,  variational  calculus,  group 
theory. 

201A-201B.  Topics  in  Advanced  Physics.  (3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours. 

The  course  content  will  vary  in  different  years  and  will  be  selected  frorr 
such  topics  as  atomic  physics,  statistical  mechanics,  experimental  and  theo¬ 
retical  nuclear  physics,  solid  state. 

205.  Classical  Dynamics.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Redmond 

Lecture,  three  hours. 

Equations  of  Lagrange,  Hamilton,  and  Jacobi;  variational  formulation; 
transformation  theory;  relativistic  particle;  motion  of  rigid  bodies. 

210A-210B.  Electromagnetic  Theory.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Eisberg,  Mr.  Redmond 
Lecture,  three  hours. 

2 10 A.  Classical  theory  of  the  electromagnetic  field,  solutions  and  applica¬ 
tions  of  Maxwell’s  equations. 

210B.  Relativistic  electrodynamics,  special  relativity,  electron  theory. 

215.  Quantum  Mechanics.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Redmond 

Lecture,  three  hours. 

Fundamental  principles;  wave  mechanics,  matrix  mechanics;  perturba¬ 
tion  theory;  spin  and  orbital  angular  momentum;  applications  to  atomic, 
molecular  or  nuclear  systems. 

216.  Applications  of  Quantum  Mechanics.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite :  a  graduate  course  in  quantum  mechanics. 
Treatment  of  problems  in  atomic  and  molecular  structure,  absorption  and 

emission  of  radiation,  and  scattering.  Introduction  to  relativistic  quantum 
theory ;  the  Dirac  equation. 

217.  Quantum  Field  Theory.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Redmond 

Lecture,  three  hours. 

Introduction  to  relativistic  quantum  field  theory,  quantization  of  the  electro¬ 
magnetic  field.  Selected  topics  in  quantum  field  theory,  e.g.,  elementary  par¬ 
ticles,  many  body  problem,  superconductivity. 

219.  Statistical  Mechanics  and  Thermodynamics.  (3)  I  or  II.  The  Staff 
Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  in  physics,  mathe¬ 
matics,  engineering,  or  chemistry. 

Classical  statistical  mechanics,  the  statistical  interpretation  of  thermody¬ 
namics,  quantum  statistics,  Fermi-Dirac  and  Bose-Einstein  distributions.  Ap¬ 
plications  of  statistical  methods  to  various  areas  of  physics. 
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223.  Quantum  Theory  of  Solids.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Walker 

Lecture,  three  hours. 

Theory  of  electrons  and  phonons  in  crystalline  solids;  band  and  transport 
theory,  electric,  magnetic  and  optical  properties.  Introduction  to  collective 
electron  theory. 

224.  Nuclear  Physics.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Eisberg 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physics  215,  216,  and  an  elementary 

course  in  nuclear  physics. 

Nuclear  forces,  nuclear  structure,  nuclear  reactions,  elementary  particles. 

260.  Seminar.  (1)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to 
4  units. 

298.  Directed  Studies.  (2-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to 

8  units. 

299.  Research.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Research,  either  experimental  or  theoretical,  may  be  undertaken  by  prop¬ 
erly  qualified  graduate  students  under  the  direction  of  a  staff  member. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

*D.  Mackenzie  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

William  Ebenstein,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Stephen  S.  Goodspeed,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Henry  A.  Turner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  ( Chairman  of  the 
Department) . 

Gordon  E.  Baker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

**Stanley  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Edgar  Lane,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

***Peter  II.  Merkl,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Bobert  C.  Noel,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

o 

John  E.  Moore,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Larry  L.  Adams,  M.A.,  Acting  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 

Bichard  D.  Hughes,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 


Preparation  for  the  Major 

Bequired  courses :  Units 

1.  Political  Science  45.  Political  Ideas  and  Institutions .  3ft 

and  either 

2.  Political  Science  20.  American  Government  and  Politics,  or 

Political  Science  100.  American  National  Government .  3f f f 

3.  History  4A-4B.  History  of  Europe,  or 

History  17A-17B.  Political  and  Social  History  of  the  United 
States  . 3-3 

The  Major 


Bequired:  24  units  of  upper  division  work  in  political  science. f  The  work 
offered  by  the  department  falls  into  the  following  six  fields: 

1.  Political  Theory 

2.  Public  Law 

3.  Politics 

4.  Public  Administration 

5.  International  Belations 

6.  Comparative  Government,  including  area  studies 

The  student,  in  consultation  with  his  major  adviser,  will  select  at  least  one 
course  in  each  of  four  of  the  above  six  fields. 

The  Master  of  Arts  Degree 

The  M.A.  degree  in  political  science  is  offered  both  under  Plan  I,  the  thesis 
plan,  and  Plan  II,  the  comprehensive  examination  plan.  The  department 
normally  operates  under  Plan  I,  but  in  exceptional  cases  the  student,  with 
the  consent  of  the  department  chairman,  may  follow  Plan  II. 

Plan  I.  Thesis  Plan 

1.  Candidates  must  complete  at  least  24  units  of  course  work  plus  a  thesis. 

2.  At  least  12  of  the  units  of  course  work  must  be  taken  in  strictly  graduate 

*  Absent  on  leave,  fall,  1963. 

**  Absent  on  leave,  1963—1964. 

***  Absent  on  leave,  spring,  1964. 

t  Political  Science  100  does  not  normally  count  toward  the  24-unit  upper  division 
requirement  for  the  major.  In  certain  cases,  the  major  adviser  may  approve  the  inclusion 
of  a  maximum  of  two  courses  in  other  social  sciences  or  history  as  part  of  the  total  24 
units. 

ft  Transfer  students  with  no  introductory  work  in  modern  political  ideas  are  required 
to  elect  Political  Science  110  (3  units). 

ftt  Transfer  students  with  less  than  a  3-unit  course  in  American  government  are  also 
required  to  complete  Political  Science  40  (2  units). 
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courses  in  political  science  ( including  Political  Science  203.  Theory  and 
Method  in  Political  Science).  A  maximum  of  4  of  these  units  may  be 
in  299  courses  representing  credit  for  research  underlying  the  thesis. 
The  remaining  units  making  up  the  required  total  of  24  may  be  chosen 
from  additional  graduate  courses  or  from  undergraduate  courses  num¬ 
bered  100  or  above.  With  the  approval  of  the  student’s  adviser,  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  6  of  these  remaining  units  may  be  included  from  graduate  or 
upper  division  courses  in  a  related  discipline. 

3.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  complete  in  graduate  standing  course  work 
in  four  of  the  political  science  fields. 

4.  Before  certifying  a  student  for  formal  advancement  to  candidacy,  the 
department  reserves  the  right  to  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  candidate’s 
proficiency  by  means  of  special  written  examinations. 

Plan  II.  Comprehensive  Examination  Plan 

1.  Candidates  must  complete  at  least  24  units  of  course  work. 

2.  At  least  12  of  the  units  of  course  work  must  be  taken  in  strictly  graduate 
courses  in  political  science  ( including  Political  Science  203,  Theory  and 
Method  in  Political  Science).  The  remaining  units  making  up  the  required 
total  of  24  may  be  chosen  from  additional  graduate  courses  or  from 
undergraduate  courses  numbered  100  or  above.  With  the  approval  of  the 
student’s  adviser,  a  maximum  of  6  of  these  remaining  units  may  be 
included  from  graduate  or  upper  division  courses  in  a  related  discipline. 

3.  Candidates  mil  be  required  to  complete  in  graduate  standing  course  work 
in  five  of  the  political  science  fields. 

4.  The  candidate  must  pass  a  written  examination  in  one  field  and  an  oral 
examination  in  two  other  fields  of  political  science. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

Admission :  Completion  of  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  or  its  equivalent  is  the 
normal  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  doctoral  program.  Admission  is  by 
approval  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  graduate  studies  and  by  the  departmental 
chairman.  Only  strong  performance  in  previous  undergraduate  or  graduate 
studies  will  be  considered  as  justification  for  undertaking  work  toward  the 
doctorate. 

Specific  Requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  Degree:  The  award  of  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  not  based  merely  on  the  fulfillment  of  technical  re¬ 
quirements,  but  signifies  that  the  Department  of  Political  Science  is  satisfied 
that  the  candidate  is  professionally  qualified  as  a  political  scientist,  com¬ 
petent  to  carry  on  scholarly  research  and  academic  instruction  in  his  fields 
of  specialization,  and  to  perform  governmental  service  in  a  professional  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  following  specific  requirements  should  be  taken  in  this  context. 

A.  Residence.  The  University  of  California  requires  a  minimum  of  two 
years’  full-time  residence  in  graduate  study  for  the  doctorate,  at  least 
one  year  of  which  must  be  spent  in  continuous  residence  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  One  year  of  this  residence  is  required  after  the  student  has  been 
formally  advanced  to  candidacy,  i.e.,  upon  the  successful  completion  of 
the  qualifying  examinations.  Normally,  students  will  require  two  years 
of  resident  graduate  study  at  this  or  other  universities  before  taking  the 
qualifying  examinations. 

B.  Languages.  Before  taking  the  qualifying  examinations,  each  student  will 
be  required  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  read  two  foreign  languages,  one 
of  which  must  be  French  or  German.  Choice  of  languages  is  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  student’s  guidance  committee.  The  student  should 
pass  one  language  examination  during  the  first  year  of  his  graduate  work. 
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C.  Fields  of  Study.  The  work  offered  in  political  science  falls  into  six  fields: 
Political  Theory,  Public  Law,  Politics,  Public  Administration,  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations,  and  Comparative  Government  (including  area  studies). 
The  student  will  be  required  to  take  or  to  have  taken  graduate  or  under¬ 
graduate  course  work  in  each  of  the  six  fields  and  to  have  special  com¬ 
petency  in  four,  one  of  which,  or  an  area  study,  will  be  designated  his 
major  field  of  specialization.  In  addition,  the  student  will  take  work  in 
a  cognate  field,  normally  one  of  the  social  sciences  or  history. 

D.  Qualifying  Examinations.  The  aspirant  must  pass  written  examinations 
in  3  of  the  6  fields  of  political  science,  and  a  comprehensive  oral  exami¬ 
nation  which  will  stress  the  candidate’s  major  field.  Written  examinations 
must  be  successfully  completed  before  the  student  takes  the  oral  exami¬ 
nation,  which  will  test  general  grasp  of  subject  matter  as  well  as  analytic, 
synthetic  and  critical  abilities. 

E.  The  Dissertation.  With  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  doctoral  commit¬ 
tee,  each  student  will  select  a  dissertation  topic  in  his  major  field  of 
specialization.  The  dissertation  must  be  based  on  original  research  and 
must  make  a  significant  contribution  to  knowledge  in  the  field. 

Teaching  Credentials,  Teaching  Majors,  Teaching  Minors.  The  manner  in 
which  the  various  teaching  credentials  may  be  obtained  is  governed  by  rules 
laid  down  by  the  California  State  Board  of  Education.  Requirements  for 
majors  and  minors  in  the  social  studies  for  general  secondary  and  junior  high 
school  teaching  credentials  are  listed  on  pages  204  and  205  under  the  heading, 
“Social  Sciences.” 


Combination  Social  Sciences  Major 

Students  interested  in  obtaining  a  major  in  the  combined  social  sciences,  see 
listing  under  “Social  Sciences,”  pages  204-205  of  this  bulletin. 

Lower  Division  Courses 

20.  American  Government  and  Politics.  (3)1,  II.  The  Staff 

The  constitutional  principles  and  political  institutions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  California. 

For  ways  of  satisfying  the  requirement  in  American  History  and  Insti¬ 
tutions,  see  pages  33  and  34. 

40.  Contemporary  Issues  of  Public  Policy.  (2)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite :  An  introductory  course  in  American  government,  plus  sopho¬ 
more  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Analysis  of  selected  major  political  conflicts  and  governmental  programs  in 
the  United  States. 

45.  Democracy  and  Totalitarianism.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Ebenstein,  Mr.  Merkl 
Prerequisite :  sophomore  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  main  political  forces,  institutions,  and  ideologies  in  the  world  today. 

46.  World  Politics.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Anderson 

Prerequisite :  sophomore  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  nation-state  system  and  the  forces  which  operate  in  world  politics. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

100.  American  National  Government.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Institutions  of  our  national  government  and  the  political  ideas  on  which 
these  institutions  have  been  established;  the  role  of  Congress,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  courts,  administrative  agencies,  and  regulatory  legislation.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  received  credit  for  Political  Science  20. 
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101.  The  Study  of  Politics.  (3)1,  II.  The  Staff 

Theories,  techniques  and  problems  of  quantitative  and  other  approaches  to 
the  data  of  politics ;  research  design  and  application ;  the  role  of  values. 

110.  Issues  of  Political  Theory.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Merkl 

Introduction  to  some  of  the  main  concepts  of  political  theory,  such  as  the 
individual  and  the  state,  freedom  and  equality,  political  obligation,  and  their 
relevance  to  modern  society  and  government.  Liberalism,  conservatism,  social¬ 
ism,  communism  and  fascism,  as  alternative  concepts. 

113.  American  Political  Thought.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Baker 

The  origin  and  development  of  significant  political  ideas  in  the  United 
States,  as  expressed  in  the  contributions  of  selected  thinkers. 

117.  Law  in  the  Modern  State.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Anderson 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  law  and  justice. 

124.  International  Organization.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Goodspeed 

The  nature  and  function  of  international  organization,  stressing  an  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  experience  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations; 
regional  organizations  and  specialized  agencies. 

127.  American  Foreign  Policy.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

The  United  States  in  world  politics.  Policy  making  institutions,  particu¬ 
larly  the  presidency,  Congress,  state  department,  and  the  military  establish¬ 
ment.  Interaction  between  domestic  and  external  politics. 

128.  Soviet  Foreign  Policy.  (3)  I.  - - 

The  foreign  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  considered  in  relation  to  such  con¬ 
cepts  as  continuity  and  change,  Messianism  and  realpolitik,  tactics  and  strat¬ 
egy,  coexistence  and  expansion. 

129.  Foreign  Policies  of  Western  European  Powers.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Goodspeed 
Contemporary  policies  of  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy. 

133.  International  Law.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Anderson 

Nature  and  sources  of  international  law;  international  legal  personality; 
nationality;  territory;  jurisdiction;  diplomatic  and  consular  agents; 
treaties;  war;  neutrality. 

136.  Political  Development  of  the  Far  East.  (3)  I,  II.  - 

The  political  concepts,  governmental  evolution,  and  international  rela¬ 
tions  of  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and  related  areas. 

137.  Political  Development  of  South  Asia.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Brown 

The  political  concepts,  governmental  evolution,  and  international  rela¬ 
tions  of  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  and  related  areas. 

141.  Politics  of  Continental  Europe.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Merkl 

The  constitutional  development,  governmental  organization  and  politics  of 

France  and  Western  Germany. 

142.  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth.  (3)1,  II.  Mr.  Merkl 
The  constitutional  development,  governmental  organization  and  politics  of 

the  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth. 

143.  Government  and  Politics  in  the  Soviet  Union.  (3)  I.  - - 

Ideological  foundations.  Structure  and  methods  of  the  Communist  Party. 
The  apparatus  of  government  and  its  development. 
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148.  Governments  of  Latin  America.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Goodspeed 

The  constitutional  development,  governmental  organization,  and  politi¬ 
cal  practices  of  the  Latin  American  states. 

149.  Latin  America  in  World  Affairs.  (3)  II.  - 

Relations  of  Latin  America  with  the  United  States  and  other  world 
powers;  Pan-Americanism  and  its  relation  to  world  organization. 

152.  Political  Parties  and  Politics.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Turner 

The  nature,  characteristics,  and  history  of  American  political  parties; 

party  organization;  political  campaigns  and  finance;  nominations,  elec¬ 
tions,  and  electoral  problems. 

153.  Pressure  Groups  and  Propaganda.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Turner 

The  nature  and  function  of  organized  interest  groups  and  their  impact 

upon  public  opinion  and  government ;  the  manipulation  of  public  opinion  and 
the  relationship  of  propaganda  to  other  forms  of  political  power. 

155.  American  Legislatures.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Lane 

The  organization,  operation,  and  politics  of  Congress  and  the  state  legis¬ 
latures;  problems  of  representation,  leadership,  and  relations  with  interest 
groups. 

162.  Metropolitan  Government  and  Politics.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Lane 

Problems  of  politics  and  administration  in  urban  and  metropolitan  areas. 

166.  American  Constitutional  Law:  Distribution  of  Power.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Anderson 

The  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  arbiter  of  federalism  and  separation  of 
powers;  interplay  of  political,  social,  and  economic  forces. 

j 

167.  American  Constitutional  Law:  Civil  Liberties.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Anderson 
The  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  interpreter  of  constitutional  freedom  of 

expression  and  conscience ;  procedural  guarantees  and  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

172.  State  and  Local  Government.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Baker 

Basic  problems  and  recent  developments,  with  emphasis  on  state  political 
forces,  institutions,  and  processes.  Intergovernmental  relations. 

181.  Public  Administration.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Lane 

The  role  of  administration  in  the  modern  state,  including  problems  of 
organization,  interlevel  relationships,  fiscal  organization  and  control,  per¬ 
sonnel  administration,  and  administrative  regulation. 

183.  Problems  in  Public  Administration.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Lane 

The  identification  and  analysis  of  selected  problems  in  public  administra¬ 
tion:  organization,  personnel,  management,  budgeting,  and  public  relations. 

187.  Asian  Ideologies.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Brown 

The  political,  social,  and  religious  concepts  of  the  Far  East  (Confucian¬ 
ism,  Taoism,  Shinto)  and  South  Asia  (Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Jainism). 
Their  effects  upon  individual  citizens  and  national  institutions. 

189A-189B.  Political  Theory.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Ebenstein,  Mr.  Merkl 

Theories  of  political  control  and  the  relationship  of  man  and  the  state. 

196.  Senior  Seminar  in  Political  Science.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Political  Science.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Admission  by  special  permission  only.  For  majors. 
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Bordeaux  Center  Courses 

(See  pages  112-113) 

BO  125A-125B.  Contemporary  World  Political  and  Economic  Problems. 

(4-4) 

BC  142A-142B.  Government  and  Politics  in  Prance.  (4-4) 

Graduate  Courses 

203.  Theory  and  Method  in  Political  Science.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Noel 

Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  political  science. 

250.  Seminar  in  International  Relations.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Goodspeed 

255.  Seminar  in  American  Political  Ideas  and  Institutions.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Baker 

256.  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.  (4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Merkl 

Prerequisite:  undergraduate  work  in  comparative  government  or  area 

studies,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

257.  Seminar  in  Public  Law.  (4)  II.  - 

Prerequisite:  undergraduate  work  in  Public  Law,  or  permission  of  in¬ 
structor. 

258.  Seminar  in  Public  Administration.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Lane 

Prerequisite :  undergraduate  work  in  Public  Administration,  or  permission 

of  the  instructor. 

259.  Seminar  in  American  Politics.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Turner 

265.  Seminar  in  Political  Theory:  Ancient  and  Medieval.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Ebenstein 

266.  Seminar  in  Political  Theory:  Modern.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Ebenstein 

287.  South  Asian  Studies.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Brown 

298.  Special  Studies.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

299.  Directed  Research.  (2-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Related  Courses  in  Another  Department 

Education  SS  190.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Social  Studies.  (2)  I,  II.  - 

Education  SS  192A-B-C.  Student  Teaching:  Social  Studies.  (2-2-2)  I,  II. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


William  D.  Altus,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

John  W.  Cotton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  ( Chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment). 

Robert  M.  Gottsdanker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Howard  H.  Kendler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

William  B.  Michael,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology. 

Alma  B.  MacGregor,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Emeritus. 

Loy  S.  Braley,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Alice  M.  Hawkins,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

*Charles  G.  McClintock,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

**Robert  W.  Reynolds,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

o 

Richard  de  Mille,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

John  M.  Foley,  Pli.D.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Clifford  T.  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Preparation  for  the  Major 

Three  lower  division  departmental  courses  are  required:  Psychology  11, 
Psychology  12,  Psychology  5.  These  three  courses  must  be  passed  with  an  aver¬ 
age  grade  of  C  or  higher.  If  the  student  has  already  passed  a  one  semester 
course  in  general  psychology  before  becoming  a  major  in  this  department,  he 
will  be  considered  to  have  passed  the  Psychology  12  requirement  and  will  be 
eligible  to  enter  Psychology  11.  Ordinarily,  Biology  1A  will  be  taken  in  the 
first  semester  of  the  freshman  year  and  Psychology  11  in  the  second  semester. 
The  following  courses  in  other  departments  are  required : 

Units 


Biology  1A.  Fundamentals  of  Biology .  4 

Biology  IB.  Concepts  of  Biology .  3 

Two  of  the  following  three : 


Chemistry  20.  Introductory  Chemistry  and  Chemistry  21. 
Laboratory  in  Introductory  Chemistry  or  Chemistry  40. 
Fundamentals  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  Chemistry  41. 


Laboratory  in  Organic  Chemistry .  4 

Physics  20.  Concepts  of  Physics  and  Physics  21.  Basic 
Physics  Laboratory  or  Physics  101.  Descriptive  Modern 

Physics  and  Physics  21.  Basic  Physics  Laboratory .  4 

Any  mathematics  course .  3 


Allowable  substitutions  are:  Zoology  1A  (4)  for  Biology  1A;  Zoology  IB 
(4)  for  Biology  IB;  Physics  2A-2B  (4-4)  for  Physics  20,  21  (recommended 
for  students  with  special  interest  in  psychophysics). 

The  second  year  of  high  school  algebra  must  be  completed  before  Psychol¬ 
ogy  5. 

Requirements  for  the  Major 

Psychology  106  is  the  only  upper  division  course  that  is  specifically  required. 
An  additional  18  units  in  upper  division  psychology  courses  must  be  taken  to 
complete  the  major.  There  must  be  included  at  least  three  courses  in  which 
controlled  observation  or  the  analysis  of  the  actual  results  of  such  observa- 

*  Absent  on  leave.  1963—1964. 

**  Sabbatical  leave  in  residence,  1963—1964. 
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tions  comprise  the  principal  activity.  These  courses  are  shown  in  the  following 
groups. 

Group  I.  108C,  130C,  131C 
Group  II.  142,  162,  163A,  163B,  164,  178 
Further,  at  least  one  course  must  be  taken  in  each  group. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor 

Psychology  11,  Psychology  12,  Psychology  5,  and  11  units  of  upper  divi¬ 
sion  courses  in  psychology  will  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  minor. 

The  Doctoral  Program  in  Psychology 

The  Miller  Analogies  Examination  and  the  Graduate  Record  Examination 
in  Psychology  must  be  completed  before  an  application  for  admission  to  grad¬ 
uate  study  is  acted  upon.  Interested  students  should  contact  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Psychology  for  further  information  about  admission 
requirements  and  the  doctoral  program. 

No  students  will  be  admitted  to  work  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  only; 
obtaining  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  en  route  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  psychol¬ 
ogy  is  permitted  but  not  required. 

Lower  Division  Courses 

I.  Concepts  of  Psychology.  (3)1,  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Not  open  to  juniors  or  seniors  without  permission  of 

the  instructor.  (See  Psychology  101.)  Not  open  to  majors  in  psychology. 

A  general  education  course  in  psychology.  An  examination  of  the  subject 
matter  and  methods  of  psychology,  with  emphasis  on  those  concepts  which 
relate  most  directly  to  an  understanding  of  human  behavior. 

5.  Introduction  to  Psychological  Measurements.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Foley 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  second-year  high 
school  algebra. 

Measures  of  central  tendency  and  of  dispersion,  correlation,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  differences.  The  interpretation  of  statistical  data  in  psychological 
research. 

II.  General  Psychology.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours;  demonstration  and  discussion,  two  hours.  Prerequisite: 

Biology  1A  or  its  equivalent,  or  Psychology  1. 

Sensory  processes,  perception,  learning,  drives,  central  physiological  mecha¬ 
nisms. 

12.  General  Psychology.  (3)1,  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours ;  demonstration  and  discussion,  two  hours.  Prerequisite : 
Psychology  11.  Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  had  Psychology  1  or 
101. 

Personality,  motivation,  aptitudes,  social  behavior. 

33.  Personal  and  Social  Adjustment.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Altus,  Mr.  Braley 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1  or  11. 

Orientation  in  the  practical  use  of  psychological  principles  in  problems 
and  circumstances  encountered  in  the  university  and  in  later  life. 

<> 

Psychology  1  or  its  equivalent  is  required  for  admission  to  all  upper  division 
psychology  courses  for  non-psychology  majors.  Certain  courses  have  additional 
prerequisites  as  noted. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

101.  Principles  of  Psychology.  (3)1  or  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  open  to  upper  division  students  who  do  not  have  credit  for 
Psychology  1,  11,  or  12. 
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May  be  offered  in  substitution  for  Psychology  1  as  a  general  education 
course  and  as  the  prerequisite  for  certain  upper  division  courses. 

A  critical  discussion  of  the  major  problems  and  points  of  view  in  psy¬ 
chology.  Topics  include  motivation,  perception,  personality,  and  learning. 

104.  Principles  of  Test  Construction.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Michael 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  5,  or  consent  of  the  in¬ 
structor. 

Consideration  both  of  the  theoretical  foundations  of  psychological  meas¬ 
urement,  including  problems  of  reliability,  validity,  norms,  and  prediction, 
and  of  the  techniques  by  which  aptitude,  achievement,  and  personality  tests 
are  constructed  and  evaluated. 

106.  Experimental  Psychology.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Gottsdanker 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  5. 
Analysis  and  application  of  manipulative  and  differential  methods  of 

psychological  experimentation. 

107.  Quantitative  Methods  in  Psychology.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Cotton 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  5  or 

an  equivalent  course  in  statistics. 

Application  of  statistical  methods  to  the  design  and  analysis  of  psycho¬ 
logical  investigations  and  to  the  interpretation  of  the  quantitative  data  of 
psychology. 

108.  Physiological  Psychology.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Reynolds 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1A;  Chemistry  40,  41,  or  consent 

of  the  instructor. 

The  physiological  mechanisms  in  behavior. 

108C.  Physiological  Psychology  Laboratory.  (1)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Reynolds 
Laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  108  (previous  or  con¬ 
current). 

Laboratory  experiments  in  physiological  psychology. 

112.  Child  Psychology.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mrs.  Hawkins 

Normal  behavior  and  development  of  the  infant  and  child:  motor,  men¬ 
tal,  emotional,  and  social  growth. 

*113.  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  (3)  I  or  II.  - 

The  emotional,  social,  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  adolescent,  with 
special  consideration  of  changing  attitudes  as  the  individual  attains  sexual 
maturation  and  adult  physique. 

120.  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Kendler 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1  or  12,  11  and  at  least  6  units  of  upper  division 
psychology;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Major  stages  in  the  emergence  of  various  systems  in  psychology.  Nineteenth 
century  structuralism,  functionalism,  behaviorism,  Gestalt  psychology  and 
psychoanalysis. 

126.  Contemporary  Psychology.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  McClintock 

Prerequisite:  6  upper  division  units  in  psychology.  Primarily  for  senior 
majors  in  psychology. 

130.  Psychology  of  Learning.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Reynolds 

Experimental  and  theoretical  approaches  to  learning  and  motivation. 
The  positions  of  Guthrie,  Hebb,  Hull,  Skinner,  Tolman,  and  others. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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130C.  Psychology  of  Learning  Laboratory.  (1)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Cotton 

Laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  5,  11,  and  130  (previous 
or  concurrent). 

Experimentation,  analysis  of  data,  and  preparation  of  laboratory  reports 
on  topics  in  the  psychology  of  learning. 

131.  Perception.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Gottsdanker 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  11,  Biology  1A,  Physics  20. 
Direct  utilization  by  the  organism  of  the  data  provided  by  the  different 
sensory  modalities.  Characteristics  of  the  major  modalities,  interrelations 
among  them,  and  general  principles  of  perception. 

131C.  Perception  Laboratory.  (1)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Gottsdanker 

Laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  5,  Psychology  131  (pre¬ 
vious  or  concurrent). 

Laboratory  experiments  in  human  perception. 

134.  Motivation  and  Emotion.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Morgan 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1,  11,  or  12. 

A  basic  study  of  the  phenomena  and  problems  of  motivation  and  emo¬ 
tion  in  man  and  animals. 

142.  Experimental  Social  Psychology.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  McClintock 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  145, 
or  Sociology  153,  or  Sociology  161,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Methods,  techniques,  and  typical  experimental  research  in  social  psychology. 
Emphasis  on  the  effects  of  small  groups  upon  individual  behavior. 

145.  Social  Psychology.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  McClintock 

Theories  of  social  psychological  behavior  with  emphasis  on  contemporary 
concepts  employed  in  the  explanation  of  such  behavior,  for  example,  atti¬ 
tudes,  roles,  and  interactions. 

*146.  Differential  Psychology.  (3)1  or  II.  The  Staff 

The  study  of  data  bearing  on  individual  differences  and  of  theories  relat¬ 
ing  to  their  etiology. 

148.  Psychology  of  Personality.  (3)1.  Mr.  Braley 

Cultural  and  biological  determinants  of  personality  development. 

149.  Biographical  Psychology.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Altus 

The  consideration  of  certain  significant  biographies  in  relation  to  such 

factors  as  motivation,  defense  mechanisms,  and  physical  and  social  en¬ 
vironment. 

160.  Mental  Deficiency.  (3)1.  Mr.  de  Mille 

Mental  defect  and  related  abnormalities,  primarily  in  the  child;  degrees 
of  impairment,  putative  etiology;  social,  educational,  and  vocational  prob¬ 
lems  deriving  from  such  deviations. 

162.  Introduction  to  Clinical  Psychology.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Altus,  Mr.  Braley 
Lecture,  two  hours;  field  work,  three  hours. 

An  introduction  to  contemporary  theory,  research  and  practice  in  clinical 
psychology.  Students  will  elect  either :  A.  Laboratory  in  individual  testing  at 
the  lower  age  levels,  or  B.  Laboratory  in  personality  and  clinical  research. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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163A.  Clinical  Measurements  Techniques.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Altus,  Mr.  Braley 
Lecture,  two  hours;  field  work,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  162 
or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  techniques  of  individual  intelligence  testing,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  adolescent  and  the  adult. 

*163B.  Clinical  Measurements  Techniques.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Altus,  Mr.  Braley 
Lecture,  two  hours;  field  work,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
163A. 

Theoretical  considerations  of  projective  tests  in  measuring  the  person¬ 
ality  structure;  an  introduction  to  techniques  of  administering  and  scoring 
a  projective  test. 

-164.  Clinical  Psychology.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Altus,  Mr.  Braley 

Lecture,  two  hours;  field  work,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
163B. 

An  integration  of  the  techniques  of  measuring  adjustment  and  intelli¬ 
gence  in  their  application  to  the  individual  case. 

168.  Abnormal  Psychology.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Altus,  Mr.  Braley 

A  study  of  those  who  deviate  in  terms  of  psychoneurosis,  psychosis,  and 
allied  disorders.  Symptoms  entering  into  each  of  the  syndromes;  theories  of 
causation  of  various  types  of  mental  disorder. 

178.  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mrs.  Hawkins 

Children  with  physical  and  emotional  handicaps,  and  those  of  superior 
endowment. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Psychology.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  advanced  status  (usually  senior  level),  B  average  in  previous 
college  work. 

Study  or  research  under  guidance  of  a  member  of  the  department.  Students 
washing  to  enroll  should  prepare  a  short  plan  of  study  for  their  course  work. 

Graduate  Courses 

Full  graduate  status  in  psychology  or  permission  of  the  instructor  is  pre¬ 
requisite  to  all  graduate  offerings. 

203A-203B.  Data  Analysis  in  Psychology.  (3-3)  Yr.  (Beginning  in  Spring). 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  5.  Mr.  Cotton 

During  the  first  semester  special  reference  to  t-tests,  analysis  of  variance 
and  co-variance,  chi-square,  and  nonparametric  statistics  will  be  given.  There¬ 
after,  estimation  of  parameters  in  rational  and  empirical  equations,  particu¬ 
larly  from  psychophysics  and  statistical  learning  theory  will  be  emphasized. 

206A-206B.  Experimental  Methods.  (3-3)  Yr. 

Mr.  Gottsdanker,  Mr.  Kendler,  Mr.  ^Reynolds 
Training  in  the  design  and  execution  of  psychological  research.  Aspects  of 
general  scientific  method  and  theory  construction  will  also  be  discussed. 

*207.  Mathematical  Learning  Theory.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Cotton 

Prerequisite :  Mathematics  32  or  equivalent.  Mathematics  120  is  also  recom¬ 
mended. 

An  introduction  to  mathematical  theories  of  learned  behavior,  with  prin¬ 
cipal  attention  given  to  work  by  Hull,  Bush,  Mosteller,  Estes,  Burke,  and 
Restle. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963-1964. 
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*208.  Physiological  Correlates  of  Behavior.  (2)  I. 

Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Reynolds 
The  physiological  substratum  of  behavior  and  the  neural  and  endocrine 
mechanisms  which  underlie  psychological  phenomena  and  behavior. 

218.  Sensory  Processes.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Foley 

Major  research  findings  in  sensory  psychology,  with  primary  emphasis  upon 
visual  and  auditory  phenomena. 

222.  Personality  Dynamics.  (2)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Braley 

Dynamics  of  human  behavior,  as  viewed  by  Freud,  Jung,  and  more  recent 
theorists. 

2:30.  Learning.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Kendler 

Study  of  experimentation  on  the  fundamental  processes:  reinforcement, 
extinction,  generalization,  and  discrimination. 

231.  Perception.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Gottsdanker 

The  direct  utilization  of  sensory  information  in  judging,  identifying,  de¬ 
scribing,  moving,  and  manipulating. 

*242.  Experimental  Social  Psychology.  (2)  I.  Mr.  McClintock 

Examination  of  major  theoretical  and  experimental  problems  and  research 
findings  in  social  psychology. 

*249.  Abnormal  Psychology.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Altus 

A  consideration  of  advanced  topics  in  abnormal  psychology. 

*251.  Seminar:  Contemporary  Research.  (1)  Yr.  - - 

Lecturers  from  off  the  campus  will  often  be  invited  to  discuss  their  current 
work. 

*270A-270B.  Advanced  Seminar  in  History  and  Systems.  (2-2)  Yr. 

Mr.  McClintock,  Mr.  Reynolds 
Prerequisite:  two  semesters  as  a  psychology  graduate  student  beyond  the 
first  year  graduate  program. 

A  survey  of  historical  movements  in  psychology. 

290.  Seminar.  (2)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Study  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  (a)  Learning,  (b)  Perception,  (c) 
Physiological  Psychology.  Any  section  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 

295.  Reading  in  Psychology.  (1-3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Individual  reading  by  the  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  member. 

299.  Research  in  Psychology.  (1-6)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Empirical  and  theoretical  investigation  of  special  problems  in  psychology. 
Required  each  semester  of  all  graduate  students. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  196B— 1964. 
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Committee  in  Charge 

John  E.  Gillespie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 

William  F.  Kennedy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics. 

Cornelius  H.  Muller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  ( Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee)  . 

Alexander  Sesonske,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy . 

o 

*D.  M.  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

W.  Eichard  Comstock,  Th.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eeligious  Studies. 

o 

Larry  L.  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 

The  major  in  Religious  Studies  is  designed  for  students  desiring  a  general 
education  with  emphasis  upon  this  aspect  of  Western  civilization  and 
comparative  cultures.  Specific  programs  will  be  arranged  by  consultation  with 
the  committee  in  charge  to  meet  individual  needs  and  objectives. 

Preparation  for  the  Major:  History  4A-4B;  Philosophy  20A-20B;  Eeligious 
Studies  30,  40. 

The  Major:  Twenty-four  units  of  upper  division  Religious  Studies  courses, 
including  Eeligious  Studies  151.  Six  of  the  24  units  may  be  selected  from 
Anthropology  124,  Philosophy  112,  or  other  related  courses.  Eeligious  Studies 
may  be  elected  as  a  minor. 

Lower  Division  Courses 

30.  Introduction  to  Religion.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

An  analytical  survey  of  the  historical  development  and  cultural  role  of 
religious  traditions  and  institutions. 

40.  Religion  and  Society.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

The  relationship  of  religious  concepts  and  values  to  contemporary  prob¬ 
lems  of  individual  behavior,  political  responsibility,  and  international 
order. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

101A-101E.  The  Western  Religious  Heritage.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Adams 

The  Judaic,  Greek,  and  Christian  ideas  and  institutions  which  constitute 
the  religious  traditions  of  Western  civilization. 

102.  Contemporary  Religious  Movements.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Comstock 

The  doctrines  and  practices  of  religious  organizations  and  movements  in 

the  United  States. 

103.  Contemporary  Trends  in  Religious  Thought.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Comstock 

110.  Biblical  Judaism  and  Christianity.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Comstock 

A  critical  analysis  of  Judaic  and  Christian  Scriptures,  with  consideration 
of  the  Hellenistic  contribution. 

151.  Comparative  Religion.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Brown 

The  origins,  development,  and  doctrines  of  the  major  world  religions. 

**160.  Indian  Religious  Systems.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Brown 

170.  Religion  and  the  Humaniites.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Comstock 

180.  Christianity  and  the  Encounter  of  World  Religions.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Brown 

194A-194B.  Group  Studies  in  Religious  Institutions.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

*  Absent  on  leave,  fall,  1963. 

**  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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Majors  in  the  following  fields  of  the  social  sciences  are  available:  anthro¬ 
pology,  economies,  history,  political  science,  and  sociology.  There  is  also 
an  offering  in  geography.  Students  with  interests  in  the  individual  fields  are 
advised  to  study  the  separate  descriptions  in  this  bulletin  and  to  consult  the 
chairman  of  the  appropriate  department. 

Economics,  Departmental  Office,  NH  2051 
Geography,  see  Sociology-Anthropology 
History,  Departmental  Office,  NH  3041 
Political  Science,  Departmental  office,  NH  3051 
Sociology-Anthropology,  Departmental  Office,  NH  2041 
Credential  Adviser,  Mr.  Berlak,  431-138. 

Combination  Social  Sciences  Major 

Preparation  for  the  Major 

Three  one-year  sequences  from  the  following  list,  including  History  4A-4B, 
which  is  required.  Thus,  a  total  of  18  units  in  lower  division  is  required  in 
preparation  for  the  major.  The  courses  taken  here  in  preparation  for  the 
combination  social  sciences  major  may  also,  in  certain  cases,  be  used  in  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  general  education  program,  as  listed  on  pages  31-33  of  this 


bulletin.  Units 

1.  Anthropology  2.  Introductory  Anthropology 

and 

Anthropology  5.  Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology. . .  3-3 

2.  Economics  1A-1B.  Principles  of  Economics .  3-3 

3.  History  4A-4B.  History  of  Europe  (required)  .  3-3 

4.  Philosophy  6A-6B.  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

or 

Philosophy  20A-20B.  History  of  Philosophy .  3-3 

5.  Political  Science  20.  American  Government  and  Politics 

and 

Political  Science  45.  Political  Ideas  and  Institutions .  3—3 

6.  Sociology  1.  Introductory  Sociology 

and 

Sociology  7.  Social  Disorganization 
or 

Sociology  30.  Society  and  Personal  Growth .  3-3 


The  Major 

Required:  27  units  of  upper  division  work,  including  15  units  in  the  subject 
field  of  greatest  emphasis,  and  6  units  in  each  of  two  other  subject  fields  in 
the  social  sciences,  as  listed  above.  While  philosophy  is  not  classed  as  a  social 
science,  it  does  qualify  as  one  of  the  areas  of  emphasis  in  the  combination 
social  sciences  major. 

A  student  must  indicate  whether  he  wishes  to  emphasize  anthropology,  eco¬ 
nomics,  history,  philosophy,  political  science,  or  sociology  when  he  selects  the 
combination  social  sciences  major. 

This  major  is  not  recommended  for  students  who  expect  to  work  for  a 
master’s  degree  or  for  a  doctorate,  but  it  can  be  an  excellent  foundation 
for  work  leading  to  the  general  secondary  teaching  credential  with  a  major 
in  the  social  studies. 
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The  Credential  Program 

Majors  and  Minors  for  Teaching  Credentials 

Students  wishing  to  complete  majors  or  minors  in  the  social  sciences  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  teaching  credentials  may  consult  the  credential 
adviser,  Mr.  Berlak. 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Major.  Any  of  the  majors  in 
subject  fields  in  the  social  sciences  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  social  studies 
major  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  general  secondary  teaching  creden¬ 
tial.  The  social  studies  teaching  major  must  contain  a  minimum  of  36  units 
selected  from  anthropology,  economics,  social  geography,  history,  political 
science,  and  sociology.  It  must  include  at  least  one  course  in  United  States 
history,  and  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  three  of  the  other  fields  mentioned. 

For  a  list  of  required  education  courses,  see  page  98. 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Minor.  The  minor  for  this 
credential  must  include  at  least  20  units  selected  from  anthropology,  eco¬ 
nomics,  social  geography,  history,  political  science,  and  sociology,  distributed 
as  follows:  12  units  in  one  specific  subject  field,  including  at  least  3  upper 
division  units;  and  at  least  6  additional  upper  division  units  in  the  same  field 
or  in  one  of  the  other  fields  listed  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph. 


SOCIOLOGY-ANTHROPOLOGY 

Donald  R.  Cressey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

*David  Gold,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology . 

Charles  B.  Spaulding,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  ( Chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment). 

Charles  J.  Erasmus,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Tamotsu  Shibutani,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Robert  H.  Billigmeier,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

C.  Loring  Brace,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Walter  F.  Buckley,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

James  J.  F.  Deetz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

K.  Peter  Etzkorn,  Pli.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Roger  C.  Owen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Clovis  R.  Shepherd,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

o 

Thomas  J.  Scheff,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Anthony  D.  Fisher,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Anthropology . 

The  Major  in  Anthropology 

Anthropology  is  the  study  of  man  in  the  broadest  sense.  It  concerns  itself 
with  the  biological,  cultural,  and  historical  aspects  of  mankind.  The  aim  of  the 
anthropology  major  is  threefold:  (1)  to  prepare  for  graduate  school  students 
desiring  to  work  professionally  in  anthropology,  (2)  to  prepare  students  for 
careers  either  in  secondary  education  or  in  social  service  work  not  requiring 
graduate  study,  and  (3)  to  provide  a  background  in  behavioral  studies  for 
students  desiring  a  broad  education  in  either  the  biological  or  the  social 
sciences. 

Eequirements  for  the  Major 

Two  emphases  are  recognized  within  the  anthropology  major:  cultural  an¬ 
thropology  and  physical  anthropology.  (See  below.)  All  majors  expecting  to 
go  to  graduate  school  will  take  comprehensive  examinations  in  the  final  se¬ 
mester  of  the  senior  year. 


A.  Cultural  Emphasis 
Preparation  for  the  Major 

Required  Courses :  Units 

1.  Anthropology  2.  Introductory  Anthropology .  3 

Anthropology  3.  The  Prehistory  of  Man .  3 

Anthropology  5.  Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology .  3 

2.  Sociology  1.  Introductory  Sociology .  3 

3.  Zoology  1A  (or  Biology  1A).  General  Zoology .  4 

Zoology  IB.  Chordate  Zoology .  4 

4.  Geology  2  and  7.  Concepts  of  Geology .  4 

Recommended  selections : 


Spanish;  Art  4;  Botany  3;  Psychology  11,  5,  33;  Economics;  Geography; 
History. 

The  Major  (24  units  of  upper  division  anthropology  plus  6  units  of  sociology) 
Required  Courses : 

Anthropology  102.  World  Ethnology 
Anthropology  105.  American  Indians  North  of  Mexico 


*  Absent  on  leave,  1963—1964. 
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Anthropology  125.  Comparative  Society 
Anthropology  150.  Physical  Anthropology 
Anthropology  162.  History  of  Anthropological  Theory 
Anthropology  189.  Advanced  Anthropology 
Sociology.  Any  two  courses. 

Suggested  electives:  English  110,  Biology  130,  Art  103,  Economics,  Psy¬ 
chology. 


B.  Physical  Emphasis 
Preparation  for  the  Major 

Required  Courses :  Units 

1.  Anthropology  2.  Introductory  Anthropology .  3 

Anthropology  3.  The  Prehistory  of  Man .  3 

Anthropology  5.  Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology .  3 

2.  Sociology  1.  Introductory  Sociology .  3 

Sociology  30.  Society  and  Personal  Growth .  3 

3.  Biology  1A  (or  Zoology  1A).  Fundamentals  of  Biology .  4 

Biology  IB.  Concepts  of  Biology .  3 

4.  Zoology  25.  Human  Anatomy .  3 

Zoology  40.  Human  Physiology .  3 


Recommended  selections  from  General  Education  Program:  French  or 
German,  mathematics,  geography,  History  17A-17B. 

The  Major  (A  total  of  27  units  of  upper  division  work) 

18  units  of  upper  division  anthropology 
9  units  of  biology  and  zoology 

Required  Courses : 

Anthropology  102.  World  Ethnology 
Anthropology  125.  Comparative  Society 
Anthropology  150.  Physical  Anthropology 
Anthropology  162.  History  of  Anthropological  Theory 
Anthropology  197.  Field  Training  in  Archaeology 
Anthropology  Elective 

Biology  130.  Genetics 

Biology  131.  Evolution 

Zoology  140.  Animal  Ecology 

Recommended  electives:  Sociology,  history,  mathematics,  biological  science. 

Becommended  sequence  for  the  minor  in  anthropology 

Anthropology  2,  3,  5,  102,  150,  197,  and  either  125,  or  162,  or  165. 

Teaching  Credentials ,  Teaching  Majors,  Teaching  Minors 

Anthropology  is  acceptable  as  a  major  portion  of  a  program  leading  to  a 
teaching  credential  in  the  social  studies.  The  manner  in  which  the  various 
teaching  credentials  may  be  obtained  is  governed  by  rules  laid  down  by  the 
California  State  Board  of  Education.  Requirements  for  teaching  credentials 
with  majors  and  minors  in  the  social  studies  are  listed  on  pages  204-205 
under  the  heading,  “Social  Sciences.” 

The  Major  in  Sociology 

The  sociology  major  is  designed  to  provide  (1)  preprofessional  training  for 
students  who  intend  to  do  graduate  work  in  sociology,  (2)  preparation  for 
those  planning  careers  in  education  or  social  work,  and  (3)  a  broad  back¬ 
ground  in  the  social  sciences  for  those  interested  in  a  liberal  education.  The 
courses  to  be  taken  would  vary  with  the  particular  interests  of  each  student. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


Preparation  for  the  Major 

Required  Courses :  Units 

1.  Sociology  1.  Introductory  Sociology .  3 

Sociology  30.  Society  and  Personal  Growth .  3 

2.  Anthropology  2.  Introductory  Anthropology .  3 

3.  One  of  the  following  sequences .  6 


a.  Economics  1A-1B.  Principles  of  Economics 

b.  History  4A-4B.  History  of  Europe 

c.  Political  Science  20.  American  Government  and  Politics 
and 

Political  Science  45.  Political  Ideas  and  Institutions 

d.  Psychology  11-12.  General  Psychology 

The  Major 

Required:  24  units  of  upper  division  sociology  courses,  including  Sociology 
106.  In  certain  cases  the  major  adviser  may  approve  a  maximum  of  six  units 
of  upper  division  work  in  closely  allied  fields  as  part  of  the  required  total  of 
24  units. 

Recommended :  Students  intending  to  engage  in  graduate  study  in  sociology 
are  urged  to  take  Mathematics  30  and  32,  Philosophy  20A-20B,  Sociology  107, 
186,  and  187. 

The  Master  of  Arts  Degree 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  will  ordinarily  be  expected  to 
have  completed  an  undergraduate  major  in  sociology  or  the  equivalent.  Details 
concerning  degree  requirements  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  Adviser. 

Teaching  Credentials 

Sociology  is  acceptable  as  a  major  portion  of  a  program  leading  to  a  teach¬ 
ing  credential  in  the  social  studies.  The  manner  in  which  the  various  teaching 
credentials  may  be  obtained  is  governed  by  rules  laid  down  by  the  California 
State  Board  of  Education.  Requirements  for  teaching  credentials  with  majors 
and  minors  in  the  social  studies  are  listed  on  pages  204-205  under  the 
heading,  “Social  Sciences.” 


Anthropology 

Lower  Division  Courses 

2.  Introductory  Anthropology.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

The  nature  of  culture:  a  survey  of  the  range  of  cultural  phenomena,  in¬ 
cluding  material  culture,  social  organization,  religion  and  other  topics. 

3.  The  Prehistory  of  Man.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Deetz 

Human  culture  from  man’s  emergence  as  a  culture-bearing  animal  to  the 

beginning  of  written  history  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

5.  Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Brace 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Anthropology  1. 

Human  evolution:  evolutionary  thought,  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  pri¬ 
mates,  fossil  man,  and  living  races. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

101.  General  Anthropology.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Deetz 

Major  principles  and  concepts  of  anthropology;  may  serve  as  prerequisite 
for  upper  division  courses.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Anthro¬ 
pology  2. 
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102.  World  Ethnology.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

A  survey  of  representative  primitive  cultures  of  the  world;  comparative 
materials  from  modern  culture;  relationship  of  environment  and  culture. 

105.  American  Indians  North  of  Mexico.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Owen 

The  origins,  development,  and  attainments  of  Indian  cultures  north  of 
Mexico. 

107.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Latin  America.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Erasmus 

Aboriginal  and  peasant  societies  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  methods  and  theories  related  to  their  comparison  and  classification. 

*110.  Archaeology  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Deetz 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  3. 

The  development  of  culture  in  the  Near  East,  Europe,  and  the  Circum- 
Mediterranean  region.  Classical  cultures  will  be  treated  only  in  outline,  with 
greater  stress  on  continental  Europe  and  early  Near-Eastern  sequences. 

*113.  Archaeology  of  North  and  Middle  America.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Deetz 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  3. 

A  survey  of  North  and  Middle  American  archaeology  with  an  emphasis  on 
regional  developments  as  they  relate  to  each  other  and  demonstrate  continuity 
of  cultural  traditions  over  long  time  periods. 

124.  Primitive  Religion.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Owen 

Religious  beliefs  and  practices  among  preliterate  societies;  the  role  of 

religion  in  society. 

125.  Comparative  Society.  (3)1.  Mr.  Owen 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  2  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Comparative  study  of  the  structure,  development,  and  function  of  human 
society;  social,  religious,  political,  and  economic  institutions. 

130.  Contemporary  Peasant  Societies.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Owen 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  2,  or  Sociology  1,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Examination  and  analysis  of  peasant  communities  and  societies  of  the 
modern  world ;  relationships  between  peasant  and  urban  social  structures. 

135.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Asia.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

The  aboriginal  cultures  of  Asia,  past  and  present. 

139.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Africa.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Brace 

The  aboriginal  cultures  and  races  of  Africa,  past  and  present. 

*147.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  Pacific.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

The  aboriginal  cultures  of  Australia,  Malaysia,  Melanesia,  Polynesia,  and 
Micronesia. 

150A-150B.  Physical  Anthropology.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Brace 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  5  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

150 A.  A  general  survey  of  human  osteology  and  somatology  in  terms  of 
evolutionary,  racial,  sexual,  and  age  variations.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
credit  for  Anthropology  150. 

150B.  A  comparative  study  of  living  human  populations  examined  in  terms 
of  functional  adaptations. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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151.  The  Fossil  Evidence  for  Human  Evolution.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Brace 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  2,  3,  5,  Biology  1A,  Zoology  1A,  or  Geology  3. 
Presentation  and  discussion  of  the  major  pieces  of  the  fossil  evidence  for 
human  evolution.  Various  interpretations  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of 
evolutionary  theory  and  with  regard  to  the  intellectual  climate  of  opinion 
prevalent  at  times  of  formulation. 

162.  History  of  Anthropological  Theory.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Erasmus 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  2,  125,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  anthropology  as  a  scientific  discipline; 
a  survey  of  anthropological  schools  of  thought  and  theory. 

165.  Culture  Change  in  Underdeveloped  Societies.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Erasmus 
Dynamics  of  technological  and  cultural  change  in  the  developing  societies 
with  consideration  of  technical  aid,  community  development,  land  reform,  and 
similar  assistance  programs. 

189.  Advanced  Anthropology.  (3-5)  II.  Mr.  Erasmus 

Prerequisite:  senior  standing  in  anthropology  or  sociology. 

This  is  an  advanced  survey  of  anthropology  which  will  vary  in  its  orienta¬ 
tion  with  the  interests  of  the  enrolled  students.  It  is  intended  for  anthropol¬ 
ogy  majors  and  as  a  preparation  for  beginning  graduate  work. 

195.  Introduction  to  Archaeology.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Deetz 

Prerequisite :  Anthropology  2  or  5.  Limited  to  20  students. 

Important  archaeological  discoveries  throughout  the  world;  methods  and 
techniques  of  modern  archaeology;  archaeology  as  a  natural  and  a  social 
science. 

197.  Advanced  Field  Training  in  Archaeology.  (4-6)  Summers.  Mr.  Deetz 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  195  and  consent  of  instructor. 

The  technique  of  archaeological  field  methods.  Involves  the  mapping  and 
excavation  of  an  archaeological  site;  processing  and  preparation  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  specimens,  photography,  recording  and  cataloguing  of  artifacts. 

198.  Readings  in  Anthropology.  (1-3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

This  course  may  be  taken  for  no  more  than  two  semesters  and  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  three  units  each  semester. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Anthropology.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  admission  by  permission  only. 

Geography 

Lower  Division  Courses 

IA.  The  Elements  of  Geography.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

The  physical  nature  of  the  terrestrial  environment  as  it  affects  cultural  and 

economic  patterns. 

IB.  The  Geography  of  the  World  Society.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Geography  1A  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

The  spatial  patterns  of  human  affairs  under  conditions  affording  Avide  free¬ 
dom  of  choice.  Essentially  the  geography  of  the  middle  latitudes. 

3.  Elements  of  Physical  Geography.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

A  systematic  examination  of  the  terrestrial  environment  including:  astro¬ 
nomical  relationships;  the  lithosphere,  especially  landforms;  the  hydrosphere; 
the  atmosphere,  including  the  dynamics  and  implications  of  weather  and  cli¬ 
mate;  and  the  biosphere,  including  the  nature  and  significance  of  biotic  dis¬ 
tributions. 
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5A-5B.  Economic  Geography.  (3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

The  physical  and  cultural  elements  of  the  landscape  and  environment  in 
relation  to  basic  economic  activities. 

Upper  Division  Course 

120.  Geography  of  World  Politics.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite :  Geography  1A  or  IB,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  physical  world  as  related  to :  Political  processes  and  structures ;  social 
and  economic  influences;  new  nations,  underdeveloped  areas,  and  the  bipolar 
world. 


Bordeaux  Center  Course 

(See  page  112) 

BC  141A-141B.  Economic  and  Political  Geography.  (4-4) 

Sociology 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Introductory  Sociology.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

The  nature  of  human  society  and  of  its  scientific  study,  cultural  varia¬ 
tion,  social  evolution,  personality  development,  collective  behavior,  social 
institutions,  ecology,  and  population. 

7.  Social  Disorganization.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Social  “organization”  and  “disorganization.”  Behavior  symptomatic  of 
societal  disorganization  such  as  family  disorganization,  crime  and  delin¬ 
quency,  suicide,  alcoholism,  and  intra-soeietal  conflict. 

30.  Society  and  Personal  Growth.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Shibutani 

Prerequisite :  Sociology  1. 

The  introduction  of  the  individual  into  group  life:  the  organization  and 
perspectives  of  personality;  the  social  control  of  conduct. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

Prerequisite  to  upper  division  courses:  Sociology  1,  or  Sociology  101,  or  con¬ 
sent  of  the  instructor. 

101.  General  Sociology.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

The  major  concepts,  principles,  ana  problems  of  sociology.  Not  open  to  those 
who  have  had  Sociology  1.  May  serve  as  prerequisite  for  upper  division  courses. 

106.  Introduction  to  Social  Research.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Shepherd 

Research  skills  and  the  roles  of  theory,  design,  data  collection,  and  analysis 

introduced  through  library  and  field  studies  conducted  by  class  members. 
Emphasis  on  research  techniques. 

107.  Intermediate  Quantitative  Methods.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Shepherd 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  106. 

Logic  and  utilization  of  quantitative  measures  and  procedures  especially 
relevant  to  sociological  analysis. 

120.  Marriage  and  the  Family.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Spaulding 

The  human  family,  past  and  present;  adjustment  in  the  contemporary 
American  family. 
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124.  Collective  Behavior.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Shibutani 

The  spontaneous  formation  of  groups  in  crisis -situations,  with  emphasis  on 
crowd  phenomena  and  on  conflict. 

130.  Social  Change.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Etzkorn 

Theories  of  social  change  and  of  the  evolution  of  social  systems. 

131.  Urban  Society.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Etzkorn 

The  social  systems  of  modern  urban  society. 

135.  Principles  of  Social  Welfare.  (3)  II.  - 

Basic  concepts  and  methods  of  social  work;  the  application  of  case  work 
techniques;  structure  and  function  of  public  welfare  agencies;  social  group 
work  and  community  organization. 

142.  Social  Stratification.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Buckley 

The  nature  of  social  classes  and  class  relations,  emphasizing  contemporary 
studies  of  American  society. 

153.  Public  Opinion  and  Social  Attitudes.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Shepherd 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1,  Psychology  11,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  measurement  of  attitude  and  opinion;  the  determination  of  attitude; 
opinion  change,  propaganda,  and  the  media  of  opinion  formation. 

155.  Communication  and  Consensus.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Shibutani 

The  symbolic  organization  of  experience ;  the  formation  of  consensus  under 
varying  conditions;  the  relation  of  popular  beliefs  to  public  policy. 

160.  Industrial  Sociology.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Spaulding 

The  position  of  workers  in  American  society,  factors  correlated  with  occu¬ 
pation,  access  to  the  job,  formal  and  informal  groups  and  organizations 
affecting  workers. 

161.  Small  Groups.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Shepherd 

The  structure  and  dynamics  of  small  groups,  including  the  analysis  of  roles, 

interpersonal  relations,  and  group  characteristics;  intergroup  relations;  field 
and  laboratory  research  on  small  groups. 

162.  Social  Movements.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Billigineier 

Developmental  processes  of  movements  seeking  alterations  in  the  social 

order;  a  comparative  analysis  of  utopias,  classical  and  contemporary  liberal¬ 
ism,  socialism,  and  communism. 

170.  Sociology  of  the  Arts.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Etzkorn 

The  relationships  of  artists,  art  traditions,  and  art  forms  to  variant 
social  structures  and  institutions. 

182.  Sociology  of  Crime  and  Delinquency.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Cressey 

Theories  of  the  genesis  of  delinquency  and  crime;  factors  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  delinquent  and  criminal  behavior  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  person 
and  group ;  delinquent  and  criminal  behavior  systems. 

183.  Control  of  Crime.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Cressey 

Theories  of  punishment  and  treatment  used  in  dealing  with  convicts  and 

juvenile  delinquents;  analysis  of  the  organizational  conditions  affecting  the 
behavior  of  police,  judges,  prison,  probation,  and  parole  workers. 

185.  Population.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Billigmeier 

Population  composition  and  change;  differential  fertility  and  mortality  of 
sociocultural  groups;  internal  and  international  migration;  population  theory 
and  national  policies ;  problems  in  areas  of  population  pressure. 
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186.  Development  of  Sociological  Theory.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Buckley 

The  history  of  sociological  thought,  with  particular  reference  to  the  classic 

works  of  the  outstanding  American  and  European  figures  in  sociology  through 
the  1920’s. 

187.  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Etzkorn 
A  study  of  the  major  theoretical  issues  in  current  sociology.  Material  will 

be  drawn  from  the  major  recent  authorities.  (A  continuation  of  Sociology 
186,  but  may  be  taken  separately.) 

189.  Inter-Ethnic  Contacts.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Billigmeier 

Consequences  of  racial  and  ethnic  contacts,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
minorities  in  the  United  States. 

198.  Readings  in  Sociology.  (1-3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

This  course  may  be  taken  for  no  more  than  two  semesters  and  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  three  units  each  semester. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Sociology.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Bordeaux  Center  Course 

(See  page  113) 

BC  163A-163B.  Social  Movements.  (4-4) 

Graduate  Courses 

206.  Theory  and  Method  in  Sociology.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Shepherd 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  106  and  107  or  consent  of  instructor. 

230.  Social  Organization.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Spaulding 

240.  Social  Control.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Shibutani 

252.  Deviant  Behavior.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Cressey 

294.  Group  Studies  in  Social  Institutions.  (2)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

298.  Special  Studies.  (1-4)  I,  II. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

299.  Directed  Research.  (1-4)  I,  II. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


The  Staff 
The  Staff 


SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE 

Eda  Ramelli,  Doctora  en  Letras,  Professor  of  Spanish,  Emeritus. 

Samuel  A.  Wofsy,  Ph.D„,  Professor  of  Spanish,  Emeritus. 

Pablo  Avila,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Winston  A.  Reynolds,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  ( Chairman  of 
the  Department ) . 

David  Bary,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Brenton  K.  Campbell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 

J ohn  F.  Tull,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 

o 

J ose  Luis  Varela,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Alberto  Eraso-Guerrero,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Enrique  Martinez-Lopez,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Andres  R.  Ramon,  LL.M.,  Lecturer  in  Spanish. 

Robert  E.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Spanish. 

Michio  Oka,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Spanish. 

K.  Murray  Scott,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Spanish. 

The  Major  in  Spanish: 

Preparation  for  the  Major.  Courses  1,  2,  3,  or  four  years  of  high  school 
Spanish,  and  course  4,  or  other  equivalent  to  be  tested  by  examination.  If 
course  4  is  passed  with  a  grade  lower  than  B,  the  student  must  complete 
courses  25A-25B  as  prerequisite  to  upper  division  courses. 

History  of  the  Americas,  8A-8B,  required  of  all  Spanish  majors,  also  ful¬ 
fills  the  State  requirement  in  American  History  and  Institutions.  (See  pages 
33-34.) 

Students  who  wish  to  make  Spanish  their  major  subject  must  have  main¬ 
tained  an  average  grade  of  at  least  C  in  the  college  courses  in  Spanish  taken 
prior  to  their  junior  year.  Students  transferring  from  other  institutions  may 
be  tested  by  examination. 

Students  planning  to  pursue  work  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  should 
have  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  college  Latin  (or  its  equivalent). 

Students  whose  native  language  is  Spanish  will  not  be  permitted  to  enroll 
in  any  Spanish  course  lower  than  course  25A-25B. 

All  upper  division  courses  are  given  in  Spanish. 


The  Major .  Required:  24  upper  division  units.  Units 

Spanish  101A-101B.  Conversation  and  Composition  .......  3-3 

(May  be  omitted  if  25A-25B  (3-3)  has  been  passed  with 
a  grade  of  A  or  B.) 

Spanish  109A-109B.  A  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature .  3-3 

The  remaining  units  may  be  completed  from  courses : 

Spanish  103.  Spanish  Pronunciation .  2 

Spanish  105A-105B.  Eighteenth-  and  Nineteenth-Century 

Literature  .  3-3 

Spanish  107A-107B.  Spanish-American  Literature  .  3-3 

Spanish  110A-110B.  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature.  .  .  .  3-3 

Spanish  111A-111B.  The  Golden  Age  of  Spain . .  .  3-3 

Spanish  116A-116B.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition  3-3 
Spanish  125A-125B.  Hispanic  Institutions  and  Culture. .  .  .  3-3 


The  Minor  in  Spanish : 

A  minimum  of  20  units  in  Spanish  is  required ;  of  these,  9  units  must  be  in 
the  upper  division,  which  must  include  Spanish  101A-101B  (3-3). 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Major.  The  teaching  major 
includes  Spanish  103,  Spanish  Pronunciation  (2),  Spanish  116A-116B,  Ad- 
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vanced  Grammar  and  Composition  (3-3),  Spanish  125A-125B,  Hispanic  In¬ 
stitutions  and  Culture  (3-3),  among  the  requirements  for  the  major  specified 
above. 

Courses  required  in  the  Department  of  Education  are  listed  on  pages  98  and 
100-101. 

The  Master’s  Degree : 

No  thesis  is  required  at  present,  that  is,  at  present  the  department  adheres 
to  Plan  II.  A  candidate  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  in  addition  to  having 
fulfilled  the  general  university  requirements,  must  complete  a  minimum  of 
24  units  of  upper  division  and  graduate  courses,  of  which  at  least  12  must 
be  in  the  graduate  category.  A  minimum  of  one  year  of  college  Latin  (or  its 
equivalent),  if  not  previously  completed,  must  be  taken  simultaneously  with 
the  graduate  work. 

The  year’s  comprehensive  written  examination,  given  in  the  next-to-last 
week  preceding  final  examinations,  consists  of  two  2-hour  written  examina¬ 
tions  followed  by  an  oral  examination  the  beginning  of  the  last  week  of  classes. 


Portuguese 

Lower  Division  Courses 
In  courses  1  and  2  sections  meet  five  hours  weekly. 

1.  Elementary  Portuguese.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

2.  Elementary  Portuguese  (continuation  of  1).  (4)  II.  The  Staft 


Spanish 

Lower  Division  Courses 

In  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  sections  meet  five  hours  weekly. 


1.  Elementary  Spanish.  Beginners’  Course.  (4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

2.  Elementary  Spanish  (continuation  of  1).  (4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

3.  Intermediate  Spanish.  (4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

4.  Intermediate  Spanish  (continuation  of  3).  (4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

8 A.  Spanish  Conversation.  (1)  I.  The  Staff 

Two  one-hour  meetings.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  2. 

8B.  Spanish  Conversation  (continuation  of  8A).  (1)  II.  The  Staff 

25A-25B.  Advanced  Spanish.  (3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  4  or  the  equivalent. 


Upper  Division  Courses 

101A-101B.  Conversation  and  Composition.  (3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

103.  Spanish  Pronunciation.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Avila 

Prerequisite :  upper  division  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

The  course  is  concerned  with  the  following:  organs  of  respiration  and 
articulation;  vowels  and  consonants;  intonation;  and  pronunciation. 

105A-105B.  Eighteenth-  and  Nineteenth-Century  Literature.  (3-3)  Yr. 

Mr.  Bary,  Mr.  Reynolds 

107A-107B.  Spanish-American  Literature.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Avila,  Mr.  Bary 
109A-109B.  A  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Martinez-Lopez 
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110A-110B.  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Bary 

111A-111B.  The  Golden  Age  of  Spain.  (3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Reynolds 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  109A-109B. 

Spanish  literature,  1550-1680. 

*116A-116B.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition.  (3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

118A-B-C-D-E.  Individual  Hispanic  Authors.  (2-2-2-2-2)  I,  II.  The  Staff 
Intensive  reading  and  discussion  of  the  works  of  such  authors  as  Cervantes, 
Lope  de  Vega,  Quevedo,  Calderon,  Perez  Galdos,  Ruben  Dario,  Unamuno, 
Ortega  y  Gasset,  Garcia  Lorca,  and  Pablo  Neruda.  Authors  to  be  chosen 
according  to  the  interests  of  students  and  faculty. 

125A-125B.  Hispanic  Institutions  and  Culture.  (3-3)  Yr. 

Mr.  Martinez-Lopez 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Spanish.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Individual  investigations  in  literary  fields. 

Graduate  Courses 

201A-201B.  Historical  Grammar  and  Old  Spanish  Readings.  (2-2)  Yr. 

Mr.  Varela 

206A-206B.  Poetry  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Spain.  (2-2)  Yr.  The  Staff 

206A.  Lyrical  poetry  of  the  Renaissance. 

206B.  Lyrical  poetry  of  the  Baroque  Period. 

207A-207B.  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Spain.  (2-2)  Yr.  The  Staff 

207A.  Santa  Teresa,  Guz7nan  de  Alfarache,  Lazarillo  de  Tomes,  Buscon . 
207B.  Don  Quixote. 

208A-208B.  Comedia  of  the  Golden  Age.  (2-2)  Yr.  The  Staff 

A  course  dealing  with  the  contributions  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  the  outstand¬ 
ing  playwrights  among  his  successors. 

210A-210B.  Nineteenth-  and  Twentieth-Century  Peninsular  Literature. 

(2-2)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Seminars  covering  selected  authors,  themes  or  genres  from  the  period  in 
question. 

214A-214B.  Spanish-American  Poetry.  (2-2)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Seminar  in  selected  authors  and  aspects  of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  Spanish-American  poetry,  Modernist  and  Vanguard  Schools. 

222A-222B.  Spanish  Literature  through  the  Fifteenth  Century.  (2-2)  Yr. 

Mr.  Varela 

Study  of  Spanish  prose  and  poetry  from  the  beginnings  to  the  Golden 
Age. 

224A-224B.  Literature  of  Individual  Spanish-American  Countries. 

(2-2)  Yr.  Mr.  Avila 

An  intensive  study  of  literature  of  a  particular  Spanish-American  country 
each  year. 

298.  Special  Studies.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Spanish  Literature  in  English  Translation 

(Courses  for  which  no  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required) 

Spanish  115 A.  Masterpieces  of  Spanish  Literature.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Bary,  Mr.  Tull 

Readings  in  English  translation  and  discussion  of  representative  works 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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Spanish  115B.  Masterpieces  of  Spanish  Literature.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Bary,  Mr.  Tull 

Readings  in  English  translation  and  discussion  of  representative  works 
from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth. 

Related  Courses  in  Other  Departments 

Education  SN  190.  Procedures  in  Teaching  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools. 

(2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Campbell 

Education  SN  192A-192B.  Student  Teaching:  Spanish.  (2-2)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Avila,  Mr.  Wilson 

Philosophy  133.  Philosophy  of  Language.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Hagen 

Philosophy  146.  Philosophy  in  Literature.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Fingarette,  Mr.  Sesonske 

Hispanic  Civilization. 

See  page  137. 


SPEECH  AND  DRAMA 


Theodore  W.  Hatlen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Speech,  and  Drama. 

**John  C.  Snidecor,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama. 

**  Stanley  L.  Glenn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama. 

Upton  S.  Palmer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama. 

Bollin  W.  Quimby,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama  ( Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department). 

Edwin  B.  Schoell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama. 

Thomas  B.  Markus,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama. 

*Alan  C.  Nichols,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama. 

-o 

Theodore  D.  Hanley,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama. 

Forbes  I.  Hill,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Speech  and  Drama. 

Jack  A.  Byers,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Speech  and  Drama. 

Nicholas  J.  G.  Scott,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Speech  and  Drama. 

Majors  in  the  Department  of  Speech  and  Drama  are  based  on  a  varied 
program  of  course  offerings.  The  major  in  rhetoric  and  public  address  gives 
greater  emphasis  to  general  education  outside  the  field  of  speech  than  does 
the  speech  major  which  emphasizes  somewhat  greater  specialization  through 
the  selection  of  electives.  Both  majors  prepare  for  the  general  secondary 
credential.  The  drama  major  provides  a  well-balanced  program  which  may 
serve  as  an  area  of  concentration  for  a  liberal  arts  education  or  as  back¬ 
ground  for  later  professional  work  in  the  theater. 

All  majors  offered  lead  to  graduate  work. 

Preparation  for  the  Majors.  Students  should  have  passed  Subject  A  (either 
examination  or  course)  before  taking  Speech  20.  By  special  arrangement, 
students  may  take  Subject  A  and  Speech  20  concurrently.  Students  who  elect 
a  major  in  the  department  after  the  freshman  year  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  chairman,  substitute  Speech  11  for  Speech  20.  English  1A  and  IB  may 
be  taken  concurrently  with  lower  division  work  in  speech  or  drama. 

Bequirements  for  Majors.  Students  must  present,  by  the  first  half  of  the 
junior  year,  a  program  to  be  approved  by  the  department  chairman.  This 
program  may  be  amended  from  time  to  time  but  only  after  consultation  with 
the  chairman.  In  addition  to  normal  academic  requirements,  speech  majors 
are  required  to  participate  for  at  least  two  semesters  at  the  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara,  in  each  of  two  areas  of  performance.  Majors  in 
rhetoric  and  public  address  are  expected  to  participate  in  performance 
activities  in  the  areas  of  debate  and  public  speaking. 

General  Speech  Major.  Students  in  this  major  must  meet  the  General  Edu¬ 
cation  requirements  as  outlined  on  pages  31-33  of  this  catalogue. 


Lower  Division  Units 

Biology  1A.  Fundamentals  of  Biology  or 

Zoology  1A.  General  Zoology .  4 

Economics  1A.  Principles  of  Economics  or 
Economics  109.  Introduction  to  Economics  or 

Psychology  1.  Concepts  of  Psychology .  3 

History  4A-4B.  History  of  Europe .  6 

Philosophy  1.  Short  Introduction  to  Philosophy .  3 

Speech  20.  Introduction  to  Speech .  3 

Speech  30.  Fundamentals  of  Acting .  3 

Speech  32A.  Theater  Arts  Crafts .  2 


*  Absent  on  leave,  fall,  1963. 

**  Absent  on  leave,  spring,  1964. 
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Units 

Speech  34.  Introduction  to  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address .  3 

Speech  42.  Oral  Reading .  3 

Speech  45.  The  Understanding  of  Drama .  3 

Speech  47.  Debate .  3 

Speech  49A.  Theater  Workshop .  1 

Upper  Division 

English  117A-117E.  Shakespeare .  3 

History  177.  Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States .  3 

Political  Science  113.  American  Political  Thought  or 

Political  Science  166  or  167.  American  Constitutional  Law.  3 

Speech  130.  History  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address .  3 

Speech  131.  Advanced  Public  Speaking .  3 

Speech  135A.  Theory  of  Directing .  3 

Speech  150.  Phonetics .  3 

Speech  157.  Intercollegiate  Debate .  2 

Speceh  159A.  Theater  Workshop .  1 

Speech  160A-B-C.  Development  of  Dramatic  Art .  3 

Speech  198A-B-C-D.  Comprehensive  Final  Examination.  ...  2 

*  General  Electives .  25-18 


Speech  and  Rearing  Major.  Students  in  this  major  must  meet  the  General 
Education  requirements  as  outlined  on  pages  31-33  of  this  catalogue. 
Majors  preparing  for  teacher  certification  or  planning  graduate  work  in  speech 
correction  should  select  the  speech  and  hearing  emphasis  in  preference  to  the 
general  speech  major. 


Lower  Division  Units 

Anthropology  (except  physical)  or 

Social  Science  elective .  3 

Biology  1A.  Fundamentals  of  Biology  or 

Zoology  1A.  General  Zoology .  4 

History  17A.  Political  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States  3 
Philosophy  1.  Short  Introduction  to  Philosophy  or 
Philosophy  6A-6B.  Introduction  to  Philosophy  or 

Philosophy  20A-20B.  History  of  Philosophy .  3-6 

Political  Science  20.  American  Government  and  Politics .  3 

Psychology  1.  Concepts  of  Psychology  or 

Psychology  101.  Principles  of  Psychology .  3 

Speech  11.  Fundamentals  of  Speech  or 
Speech  20.  Introduction  to  Speech  or 

Speech  101.  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking .  3 

Speech  45.  The  Understanding  of  Drama .  3 

Speech  elective .  2-3 

Upper  Division 

Psychology  178.  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children .  3 

Psychology  elective  (upper  division) .  3 

Psychology  elective  (upper  division)  or 

Speech  199.  Independent  Studies  in  Speech .  3 

Speech  150.  Phonetics .  3 

Speech  172.  Speech  and  Hearing  Problems .  3 

Speech  173.  Advanced  Speech  and  Hearing  Problems .  2 

Speech  174.  Speech  Reading .  2 

Speech  175.  Audiology  and  Audiometry .  2 

Speech  177A-B-C.  Clinical  Methods  and  Clinical  Practice.  . .  6 

Speech  198A-B-C-D.  Comprehensive  Final  Examination.  ...  2 


*  Selected  with  the  approval  of  department  chairman. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


Rhetoric  and  Public  Address  Major.  Students  in  this  major  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  General  Education  as  outlined  on  pages  31-33  of  this  cata¬ 
logue. 


Lower  Division 

Economics  1A.  Principles  of  Economics  or 

Economics  109.  Introduction  to  Economics . 

History  4A-4B.  History  of  Europe . 

Philosophy  1.  Short  Introduction  to  Philosophy . 

Philosophy  3.  Logic  in  Practice . 

Speech  20.  Introduction  to  Speech . 

Speech  34.  Introduction  to  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address . 

Speech  42.  Oral  Reading . 

Speech  45.  The  Understanding  of  Drama . 

Speech  47.  Debate  or 

Speech  48.  Argumentation,  Discussion,  and  Debate . 

Upper  Division 

English  117A-117E.  Shakespeare . 

History  177.  Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States . 

Political  Science  113.  American  Political  Thought  or 

Political  Science  166  or  167.  American  Constitutional  Law. 

Sociology  124.  Collective  Behavior . 

Speech  130.  History  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address . 

Speech  131.  Advanced  Public  Speaking . 

Speech  132A  or  Speech  132B.  American  Public  Address . 

Speech  150.  Phonetics . 

Speech  157.  Intercollegiate  Debate . 

Speech  198A-B-C-D.  Comprehensive  Final  Examination. . .  . 


Units 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 


Drama  Major.  Students  in  this  major  must  meet  the  requirements  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Education  as  outlined  on  pages  31-33  of  this  catalogue.  Drama  majors 
are  also  required:  (1)  to  develop  performance  ability;  (2)  to  participate  in 
student  productions;  and  (3)  to  engage  in  at  least  one  Department  of  Speech 
and  Drama  activity  each  semester.  Transfer  students  are  required  to  complete 
at  least  three  semesters  in  the  Department  of  Speech  and  Drama. 


Lower  Division 

Art  1.  The  Understanding  of  Art . 

History  4A-4B.  History  of  Europe . 

Music  15.  Music  History  and  Appreciation 
Philosophy  1.  Short  Introduction  to  Philosophy 
Physical  Education  1-15A.  Modern  Dance 

Physical  Education  1-1 8 A.  Fencing . 

Physical  Education  48.  Fundamentals  of  Mime 
Psychology  1.  Concepts  of  Psychology  or 
Psychology  11.  General  Psychology  or 
Psychology  101.  Principles  of  Psychology  .  . . 
Speech  11.  Fundamentals  of  Speech  or 
Speech  20.  Introduction  to  Speech  or 
Speech  101.  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking 

Speech  30.  Fundamentals  of  Acting . 

Speech  32A-32B.  Theater  Arts  Crafts . 

Speech  42.  Oral  Reading . 

Speech  45.  The  Understanding  of  Drama . 

Speech  49 A.  Theater  Workshop . 


Units 

2 

6 

2 

3 


2 


3 


3 

3 

4 
3 
3 
1 


Upper  Division 

Art  112A-112B.  Comparative  Studies  in  Contemporary  Art.  .  3 

English  117A-117E.  Shakespeare .  3 
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English  161.  Drama  of  the  English  Renaissance  or 

English  169.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Drama  or 

English  183.  The  Greek  and  Roman  Drama .  3 

Sociology  170.  Sociology  of  the  Arts .  3 

Speech  135A.  Theory  of  Directing .  3 

Speech  152.  Playwriting  or 

Speech  154.  Dramatic  Theory  and  Criticism .  3 

Speech  159 A.  Theater  Workshop .  1 

Speech  160A-B-C.  Development  of  Dramatic  Art .  9 

Speech  161.  History  of  Stage  Costume .  3 

Speech  198A-B-C— D.  Comprehensive  Final  Examination.  ...  2 

Requirements  for  the  Minor.  Minors  in  speech  and  drama  consist  of  18-20 
units:  9  lower  division  (of  which  3  must  be  in  Speech  11  or  20),  and  9  upper 
division.  The  remaining  units  are  selected  by  the  student  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  department  chairman.  Ordinarily  the  student  specializes  in 
either  drama  or  one  of  the  speech  areas. 

Demonstration  of  Knowledge  and  Shills.  Major  students  must  maintain  an 
average  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  upper  division  speech  and  drama  courses. 
Students  in  Speech  198  must  pass  written  and  oral  examinations  based  upon 
a  review  of  their  work  in  speech  and  drama.  During  the  same  year  they  must 
publicly  demonstrate  skill  in  speech  and  reading  performance. 

Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  Speech  and  Drarna.  The 
Master  of  Arts  degree  is  offered  in  three  areas  of  emphasis:  (1)  Rhetoric 
and  Public  Address,  (2)  Speech  Pathology  and  Phonetics,  and  (3)  Drama. 
An  undergraduate  major  in  speech  or  drama  is  desirable  but  not  necessary 
if  the  candidate  is  willing  to  make  up  any  deficiency  of  background.  The 
candidate  must  complete  at  least  24  units  of  work  in  residence  as  a  graduate 
student,  12  of  which  must  be  taken  in  graduate  courses  in  speech  and  drama. 
The  remaining  units  may  be  chosen  from  nonperformance  undergraduate 
courses  in  the  upper  division.  With  the  approval  of  the  department,  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  9  of  these  remaining  units  may  be  selected  from  graduate  or  upper 
division  courses  in  another  department.  Students  in  speech  pathology  and 
phonetics  will  be  required  to  give  considerable  emphasis  to  courses  in  psy¬ 
chology. 

The  candidate  must  also  complete  a  diagnostic  test  covering  theory  and 
principles  in  the  major  area  of  interest,  an  oral  skills  examination,  and  an 
oral  examination  over  the  thesis. 

The  student  must  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  French  or  German  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  third  course.  Statistics  may  be  substituted  for  the  language  re¬ 
quirement  in  speech  pathology  and  phonetics.  Other  information  regarding 
requirements  may  be  obtained  from  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

CREDENTIAL  PROGRAMS 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Major 

The  general  secondary  credential  student  must  have  a  major  of  36-39 
units,  24  of  which  must  be  upper  division  courses. 


1 .  All  credential  candidates  take :  Units 

Speech  20.  Introduction  to  Speech .  3 

Speech  30.  Fundamentals  of  Acting .  3 

Speech  42.  Oral  Reading .  3 

Speech  130.  History  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address .  3 

Speech  131.  Advanced  Public  Speaking .  3 

Speech  135A.  Theory  of  Directing .  3 

Speech  150.  Phonetics .  3 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

Units 


Speech  160C.  Development  of  Dramatic  Art . .  3 

Speech  172.  Speech  and  Hearing  Problems .  3 


2.  During  the  fifth  year  the  credential  candidate  will  take  Speech  198A-B-C- 
D,  Comprehensive  Final  Examination  (4  units)  ;  Speech  200,  Introduction 
to  Graduate  Study  in  Speech  (2  units). 

3.  A  minor  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  natural  sciences,  or  fine  arts  is 
required  for  an  applied  major  in  speech. 

4.  For  required  education  courses,  see  page  98. 

The  General  Secondary  Credential,  Teaching  Minor 

For  information  concerning  a  teaching  minor  for  the  general  secondary 
credential,  confer  with  the  department  chairman.  Such  a  minor  will  usually 
be  arranged  in  only  one  area,  either  public  address  or  drama. 

Credential  to  Teach  Exceptional  Children  ( Speech  Correction) 

The  Department  of  Speech  and  Drama  offers  the  credential  to  teach  excep¬ 
tional  children  and  relates  the  requirements  to  a  major  emphasis  in  speech 
and  hearing  or  with  a  minor  in  this  field.  This  credential  to  teach  exceptional 
children  authorizes  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  specialized  area  of  speech  and 
hearing  problems  in  the  public  schools  in  California.  The  State  Department 
of  Education  is  in  the  process  of  changing  requirements  for  the  credential, 
but  we  can  be  certain  that  the  following  areas  of  instruction  will  be  demanded. 


1.  In  the  Department  of  Education: 

126.  Principles  of  Parent  Counseling 

or  Units 

117.  Pupil  Personnel  and  Counseling  .  2 

2.  In  the  Department  of  Psychology : 

178.  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  .  3 

3.  In  the  Department  of  Speech: 

150.  Phonetics .  3 

172.  Speech  and  Hearing  Problems .  3 

173.  Advanced  Speech  and  Hearing  Problems .  2 

174.  Speech  Beading .  2 

175.  Audiology  and  Audiometry .  2 

177A-B-C.  Clinical  Methods  and  Clinical  Practice .  6 

192B.  Directed  Teaching .  4 

Lower  Division  Courses 

11.  Fundamentals  of  Speech.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Participation  in  public  speaking,  oral  reading,  and  discussion. 

20.  Introduction  to  Speech.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Palmer 

For  majors  only. 

Orientation  to  the  field  of  speech. 


25.  Spoken  and  Written  English  for  the  Foreign  Student.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Nichols 

Training  in  written  and  spoken  English  for  foreign  students  using  English 
as  a  secondary  language. 

26.  Advanced  Spoken  and  Written  English  for  the  Foreign  Student.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Nichols 

Training  in  written  and  spoken  English  for  foreign  students  using  English 
as  a  secondary  language. 

30.  Fundamentals  of  Acting.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Markus 

Provides  the  beginning  actor  with  the  basic  approaches  to  the  art  of  acting. 
Practical  application  of  these  approaches  through  improvisations,  scenes  from 
plays,  pantomimes,  and  voice  and  body  exercises. 
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32A.  Theater  Arts  Crafts.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Scott 

The  physical  theater  and  design,  construction,  painting,  and  lighting  of 
stage  settings.  Practical  experience  afforded  in  set  construction  and  backstage 
duties  in  connection  with  university  dramatic  productions. 

32B.  Theater  Arts  Crafts.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Byers 

The  design  and  function  of  costume  and  make-up  in  theatrical  production. 

34.  Introduction  to  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Hill 

Prerequisite:  completion  of  Subject  A  requirement. 

Introduction  to  the  great  rhetorical  works  of  western  civilization  and  to 
the  process  of  rhetorical  analysis. 

40.  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasting.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Quimby 

Nature  of  the  medium,  its  history,  legal  methods  of  control,  significance 
in  modern  society,  standards  applicable  to  various  program  types. 

42.  Oral  Reading.  (3)  I,  II.  - - 

Technique  of  reading  various  types  of  literature. 

45.  The  Understanding  of  Drama.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Hatlen 

The  general  nature  of  dramatic  presentation,  including  elements  of  dra¬ 
matic  structure,  types  of  drama,  and  the  contributions  of  the  actor,  director, 
designer,  technician,  and  audience. 

47.  Debate.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Hill 

Intensive  drill  in  debate  techniques.  Class  members  will  participate  in  in¬ 
tercollegiate  forensic  activities. 

48.  Argumentation,  Discussion,  and  Debate.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Hill 

Forms  of  argument,  analysis,  and  evidence.  Discussion  projects. 

49A-49B.  Theater  Workshop.  (1-1)  I,  II.  Mr.  Glenn 

Projects  in  acting,  stagecraft,  and  directing.  A  student  may  enroll  for  1 
or  2  units.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  4  units  for  credit 
altogether  in  the  49,  159  sequences. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

101.  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Schoell 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Speech  11  or  its  equivalent. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  effective  speech  composition  and  delivery 
to  public  address. 

130.  History  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Palmer 

Constituents  of  the  rhetoric  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quintilian, 

Bacon,  Blair,  Campbell,  Whately,  and  modern  rhetoricians;  evaluation  of 
great  speeches  of  history. 

131.  Advanced  Public  Speaking.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Quimby 

Prerequisite:  Speech  11  or  31. 

Speech  composition,  audience  analysis,  and  persuasion. 

132A-132B.  American  Public  Address.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Palmer 

132A.  Study  of  leading  ideas  expressed  by  American  statesmen  up  to  the 
Civil  War. 

132B.  Study  of  leading  ideas  expressed  by  American  statesmen  since  the 
Civil  War. 

135A.  Theory  of  Directing.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Hatlen 

Analysis  of  dramatic  materials  and  techniques  of  directorial  restatement 
through  preparation  of  a  prompt  book. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Hatlen 


135B.  Problems  in  Directing.  (3)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Speech  135 A. 

Direction  of  performances  of  scenes  and  one-act  plays. 

142.  Advanced  Oral  Reading.  (3)  II.  - 

Prerequisite :  Speech  42. 

Individual  projects. 

150.  Phonetics.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Nichols 

The  application  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet,  with  especial 

reference  to  American  speech  sounds.  Ability  to  analyze  and  describe  normal 
and  deviate  acoustic  patterns. 

151.  Advanced  Acting.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Glenn 

Prerequisite :  Speech  30. 

152.  Playwriting.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Schoell 

Dramatic  technique  and  structure;  composition  of  original  plays. 

154.  Dramatic  Theory  and  Criticism.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Glenn 

157.  Intercollegiate  Debate.  (2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Hill 

May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  6  units.  A  total  of  no  more  than  8 

units  of  credit  may  be  received  in  any  combination  of  Speech  47,  48,  and  157. 
Participation  in  intercollegiate  debate. 

158.  Argumentation  and  Public  Discussion.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Palmer 

Emphasis  on  the  place  of  logic  in  argumentation;  preparation  for  public 

discussion  performance. 

159A-B-C-D.  Theater  Workshop,  (l-l-l-l)  I,  II.  Mr.  Hatlen 

Projects  in  acting,  stagecraft,  and  directing.  A  student  may  enroll  for  1 
or  2  units,  and  may  repeat  the  course  for  a  total  of  4  units  in  combined  Speech 
49,  159  sequence. 

160A.  Development  of  Dramatic  Art.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Glenn 

The  physical  stage,  technical  structure  of  drama,  types  and  forms  of  drama 
from  the  origin  in  Greece  to  the  Eenaissance. 

160B.  Development  of  Dramatic  Art.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Markus 

The  history  of  drama  and  theater  from  the  Eenaissance  to  Ibsen. 

160C.  Development  of  Dramatic  Art.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Markus 

A  study  of  Ibsen  and  subsequent  dramatists.  English,  Continental,  and 
American. 

161.  History  of  Stage  Costume.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Byers 

Costume  and  make-up.  The  development  of  costume  through  the  ages,  re¬ 
lating  costume  to  changing  patterns  of  culture  and  to  characters  in  period 
plays. 

162.  The  Art  of  the  Film.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Schoell 

Cultural,  historical,  and  esthetic  aspects  of  the  film,  combining  lectures, 

papers,  and  showing  of  significant  films. 

172.  Speech  and  Hearing  Problems.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Snidecor 

Theoretical  backgrounds  for  the  education  of  the  speech  and  hearing 

handicapped  child. 

173.  Advanced  Speech  and  Hearing  Problems.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Snidecor 

Study  of  the  etiology  and  educational  treatment  of  stuttering  and  the  more 

severe  speech  deviations  resulting  from  cleft  palate,  vocal  anomolies,  aphasia, 
and  cerebral  palsy. 
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174.  Speech  Reading.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Nichols 

Theory  and  practice  of  the  historical  methods  of  teaching  speech  reading. 

Lessons  for  the  various  grade  levels.  Coordination  with  auditory  training. 

175.  Audiology  and  Audiometry.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Nichols 

The  nature  of  hearing  and  hearing  loss;  the  measurement  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  reduced  hearing  acuity.  Programs  in  hearing  conservation,  including 
auditory  training  and  hearing  aids. 

177A.  Clinical  Methods  and  Clinical  Practice.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Nichols 

Theory  of  diagnostic  and  remedial  procedures  for  dealing  with  speech  and 
hearing  problems. 

177B.  Clinical  Methods  and  Clinical  Practice.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Nichols 

Prerequisite:  Speech  177A. 

Remedial  methods  for  the  speech  and  hearing  handicapped  in  the  public 
schools.  Laboratory  required. 

177C.  Clinical  Methods  and  Clinical  Practice.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Nichols 

Prerequisite:  Speech  177A. 

Practice  of  remedial  methods  in  the  college  clinic.  Laboratory  required. 

198A-B-C-D.  Comprehensive  Final  Examination,  (l-l-l-l)  I,  II.  The  Staff 
Integrates  the  various  fields  of  speech  through  directed  reading  and  review. 
Terminates  in  comprehensive  oral  and  written  examinations.  Demonstra¬ 
tion  of  performance  in  speaking  and  reading. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Speech.  (1-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Graduate  Courses 

200.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study  in  Speech.  (2)  I.  The  Staff 

Open,  with  the  permission  of  the  department  chairman,  to  qualified  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  completed  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  procedures  and  disciplines  es¬ 
sential  for  pursuing  graduate  work  in  the  various  areas  of  speech. 

210.  Special  Topics.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Selected  topics  in  advanced  speech  and  drama.  The  content  will  vary.  Course 
may  be  repeated  with  a  different  topic.  6  units  maximum. 

235.  Problems  in  Play  Production.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Hatlen 

Prerequisite :  undergraduate  courses  in  play  direction  and  stagecraft. 
Discussion  of  advanced  problems  in  production  and  stagecraft.  Laboratory 
periods  spent  in  practical  application  of  these  problems.  Projects  in  produc¬ 
tion. 

240.  Advanced  Phonetics.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Snidecor 

The  scientific  study  of  vocal  symbols  as  these  are  spoken  and  heard,  with 
especial  reference  to  physiological  and  psycho-acoustical  considerations. 

245A.  Advanced  Speech  and  Hearing  Problems.  (3)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Nichols 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Experimental  methods  in  studying  speech  and  hearing. 

245B.  Advanced  Speech  and  Hearing  Problems.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Snidecor 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  245A  is  not  prerequisite  to  245B. 
The  application  of  experimental  methods  in  past  and  current  research. 
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260.  Greek  and  Roman  Rhetoric.  (3)  I.  (alternate  years)  Mr.  Hill 

Prerequisite :  Speech  130  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Examination  of  the  theory,  teaching,  and  practice  of  rhetoric  in  classical 
civilization  using  selections  from  historians,  philosophical  treatises  on  rheto¬ 
ric,  textbooks,  and  extant  speeches  as  materials. 

261.  Medieval,  Renaissance,  and  Modern  Rhetoric.  (3)  II.  (alternate  years) 

Mr.  Quimby 

Prerequisite:  Speech  130  and  Speech  260,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Examination  of  the  theory  and  teaching  of  rhetoric  in  the  middle  ages  and 
the  additions  made  by  modern  theorists. 

272.  Studies  in  Dramatic  Literature  and  Theater  History.  (3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Hatlen 

Prerequisite:  undergraduate  courses  in  the  development  of  dramatic  art. 
Seminar  covering  specific  periods  in  the  development  of  dramatic  art.  In¬ 
cludes  study  of  the  playwright  and  of  theatrical  conventions  as  they  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  times.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  6  units. 

299.  Special  Studies  Research.  (2-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Related  Courses  in  Another  Department 

Education  Sp.  190.  Speech  Activities  and  Methods  for  Teachers. 

(2)  I  or  II.  Mr.  Schoell 

Education  Sp.  192A.  Student  Teaching:  Speech  (2-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Schoell 

Education  Sp.  192B.  Student  Teaching:  Speech  Correction.  (2-4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Schoell 


SUBJECT  A 


Archibald  G.  Delmarsh,  Ph.D.,  Supervisor  of  Instruction  in  Subject  A. 

Fee.  $35. 

Regulations.  For  regulations  governing  the  Subject  A  requirement,  see  pages 
19  and  29. 

Subject  A:  English  Composition.  (No  credit.)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Three  hours  weekly  for  one  semester.  Training  in  writing  correctly;  study 
of  grammar,  punctuation,  diction,  spelling,  and  structure  of  sentences,  par¬ 
agraphs,  and  essays.  Weekly  compositions  and  other  written  exercises. 

Satisfaction  of  the  Subject  A  requirement  is  prerequisite  to  enrollment  in 
English  1A. 
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Committee  in  Charge 

Herbert  Fingarette,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Garrett  Hardin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Lawrence  Willson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

Gordon  E.  Baker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

o 

Donald  R.  Lent,  M.F.A.,  Acting  Instructor  in  Art. 

The  purpose  of  the  Tutorial  Program  is  to  give  superior  students  a  broadly 
liberal  education  through  an  interdepartmental  major  which  allows  consider¬ 
able  freedom  in  the  selection  of  courses.  This  major  also  emphasizes  rigorous 
training  in  the  arts  of  critical  reading,  discussion,  and  writing.  An  average 
grade  of  B  or  better  in  the  freshman  year  is  ordinarily  a  prerequisite  to 
candidacy,  although  the  Tutorial  Committee  will  admit  a  student  with  a 
grade  average  lower  than  B  who  can  be  shown  by  other  evidence  than  grades 
to  be  the  type  of  student  who  would  profit  by  the  program.  Properly  qualified 
students  who  have  spent  their  freshman  year  elsewhere  may  also  be  admitted. 
Freshmen  students  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Tutorial  Program 
may  elect  either  semester,  or  both  semesters  of  Tutorial  1A-1B,  without  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  becoming  majors  or  minors. 

A  student  may  register  formally  as  a  major  or  a  minor  after  consultation 
with  the  chairman  and  approval  by  him.  The  student  will  then  be  assigned  a 
permanent  adviser.  The  student  may  not  proceed  into  the  upper  division 
Tutorials,  however,  until  he  has  completed  two  Colloquia  (see  below).  At 
least  one  colloquium  will  be  offered  in  every  regular  semester. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  program  is  individual  instruction  in  courses 
not  offered  in  the  regular  curriculum  but  designed  for  the  student  with  the 
assistance  of  his  adviser  and  the  Tutorial  Committee.  The  colloquia  are  open 
to  all  students  as  electives.  Upon  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Letters  and  Science,  they  may  be  elected  as  alternates  to  certain  courses  listed 
as  requirements  in  the  Program  of  General  Education. 

Preparation  for  the  Major.  Students  follow  the  General  Education  Pro¬ 
gram  (see  pages  31—33),  with  the  following  provisos: 

1.  The  student  is  strongly  advised  to  elect  History  4A-4B. 

2 . Colloquia:  In  the  sophomore  year  the  student  must  elect  two  colloquia, 

one  each  semester.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  will  be  permitted  to  continue  in 
the  Tutorial  Program  if  his  grade  in  either  colloquium  falls  below  B. 
(A  colloquium  is  a  formal  discussion  group  conducted  by  two  instruc¬ 
tors  from  different  departments  of  knowledge.) 

The  Major.  Each  student  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  adviser  for  guidance  in 
the  preparation  of  his  program.  As  far  as  possible,  he  retains  the  same  adviser 
during  his  four  years  of  undergraduate  study.  When  he  has  completed  his 
colloquia,  the  student  begins  his  program  of  specifically  tutorial  instruction. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  adviser,  and  after  consultation  with  the  Tutorial 
Committee,  he  elects  two  tutorial  courses  during  each  semester  of  his  junior 
and  senior  years. 

Since  the  tutorial  experience  involves  more  than  a  single  subject  matter, 
students  majoring  in  the  program  are  advised  by  the  Committee  to  elect  a 
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substantial  amount  of  work  (in  many  cases  virtually  the  equivalent  of  a 
second  major)  in  a  regular  subject  field. 

The  Minor.  The  Tutorial  Program  may  be  elected  as  a  minor.  The  minor 
student  takes  two  required  colloquia,  followed  by  12,  instead  of  21,  units  of 
tutorial  courses. 


Lower  Division  Course 

Tutorial  1A-1B.  Introduction  to  Tutorial.  (1-1)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite :  approval  of  Tutorial  Committee. 

Readings  and  essay-writing  designed  to  acquaint  new  or  prospective 
Tutorial  majors  with  the  nature  and  methods  of  the  Tutorial  Program. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

The  Colloquia,  are  open  to  all  students,  with  approval  of  the  instructors, 
as  electives. 

^Colloquium  101.  Colonial  Origins  of  American  Thought.  (3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  W.  .Jacobs,  Mr.  Willson 

*Colloquium  102.  The  Concept  of  Evolution:  Scientific,  Social,  and 
Philosophical  Implications.  (3)1,  II. 

Mr.  Girvetz,  Mr.  Hardin,  Mr.  Walters 
^Colloquium  103.  Utopias.  (3)1,  II.  Mr.  Andron,  Mr.  Girvetz,  Mr.  Hardin 
Colloquium  104.  Athenian  Civilization.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Del  Chiaro,  Mr.  Frost 
^Colloquium  105.  Romanticism.  (3)  I,  II.  - - ■,  Mr.  Robinson 

^Colloquium  106.  Communication  Theory  and  Philosophy.  (3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Hardin 


Colloquium  107.  Goethe’s  Faust  and  Its  Relationship  to  Modern 
Existentialism  and  Freudianism.  (3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Hagen,  Miss  Mahlendorf 

Colloquium  108.  Problems  of  Disarmament.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Clemens,  Mr.  McClintock 

Colloquium  109.  Conservatism  and  Liberalism.  (3)1. 

Mr.  Andron,  Mr.  Girvetz 

Tutorial  100.  (3)  I,  II. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  24  units. 

Tutors  to  be  selected  from  the  faculty  according  to  the  interests  and 
requirements  of  the  students. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1963—1964. 
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REGENTS  EX  OFFICIO 


His  Excellency  Edmund  G.  Brown,  LL.B. 
Governor  of  California  and  President 
of  the  Regents 

State  Capitol,  Sacramento  14 
Glenn  M.  Anderson,  A.B. 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  California 
State  Capitol,  Sacramento  14 
Jesse  M.  Unruii,  A.B. 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
State  Capitol,  Sacramento  14 
Max  Rakkerty,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction 

721  Capitol  av,  Sacramento  14 
John  S.  Watson,  B.S. 

President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture 

498  Pepper  rd,  Petaluma 


Theodore  R.  Meyer,  A.B.,  J.D. 

President  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute 
Brobeck.  Phleger  &  Harrison 
111  Sutter  st,  San  Francisco  4 

Robert  E.  Alshuler,  A.B. 

President  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  University  of  California 
505  Shatto  pi,  Los  Angeles  5 

Clark  Kerr,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  the  University 
714  University  hall,  Berkeley  4 
21  47  Administration  bldg, 

Los  Angeles  24 


APPOINTED  REGENTS 

The  term  of  the  appointed  Regents  is  sixteen  years,  and  terms  expire  March  1  of  the 
years  indicated  in  parentheses. 


Edwin  W.  Pauley,  B.S.,  LL.D.  (1970) 
Ten  Thousand  Santa  Monica  blvd, 

Los  Angeles  25 

Cornelius  J.  Haggerty  (1966) 

AFL-CIO  bldg,  815  Sixteenth  st,  NW 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

Donald  H.  McLaughlin,  B.S.,  M.A., 

Ph  D.,  D.Eng.  (1966) 

100  Bush  st,  San  Francisco  4 
Gerald  H.  Hagar,  A.B.,  J.D.  (1964) 

1520  Central  bldg,  14th  and  Broadway, 
Oakland  12 

Edward  W.  Carter,  A.B.,  M.B.A., 

LL.D.  (1968) 

14th  Floor,  United  California  Bank  bldg, 
600  S  Spring  st,  Los  Angeles  14 
Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Chandler,  LL.D. 
(1970) 

202  W  First  st,  Los  Angeles  58 
Mrs.  Randolph  A.  Hearst  (1974) 

233  W  Santa  Inez  av,  Hillsborough 


Samuel  B.  Mosher,  B.S.  (1972) 

1010  Wilshire  blvd,  Los  Angeles  17 
John  E.  Canaday,  A.B.  (1974) 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation, 
Burbank 

Philip  L.  Boyd,  A.B.  (1972) 

3900  Market  st,  Riverside 
Jerd  F.  Sullivan,  Jr.  (1964) 
Crocker-Anglo  National  Bank, 
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Norton  Simon  (1976) 
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William  E.  Forbes,  A.B.  (1978) 
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William  M.  Roth,  A.B.  (1968) 

215  Market  st,  San  Francisco  5 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Heller,  A.B.,  LL.D. 
(1976) 
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Frederick  G.  Dutton,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
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Gerald  H.  Hagar,  A.B.,  J.D.,  Chairman 
1520  Central  bldg,  14th  and  Broadway, 
Oakland  12 

Owsley  B.  Hammond,  B.A.,  M.B.A., 
A.M.P.,  Treasurer 
615  University  hall,  Berkeley  4 
Stanley  J.  Thomson,  A.B. 

Assistant  Treasurer 
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Miss  Marjorie  J.  Woolman,  Secretary 
689  University  hall.  Berkeley  4 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  O.  Hansen,  A.B. 

Assistant  Secretary 
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Thomas  J.  Cunningham,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
LL.D. 

General  Counsel 

590  University  hall,  Berkeley  4 


John  E.  Landon,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Associate  Counsel 

590  University  hall,  Berkeley  4 

John  P.  Sparrow,  A.B.,  LL.B 
Associate  Counsel 
590  University  hall,  Berkeley  4 

Robert  C.  Field,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Assistant  Counsel 

590  University  hall,  Berkeley  4 

Milton  H.  Gordon,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
Assistant  Counsel  and  Assistant 
Secretary 

590  University  hall,  Berkeley  4 

Mark  Owens,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Assistant  Counsel 
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Assistant  Counsel 
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Clark  Kerr,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 

Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  B.S.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  President  of  the  University, 
Emeritus . 

Harry  R.  Wellman,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President  of  the  University. 

Claude  B.  Hutchison,  M.S.,  LL.D.,  D.Agr.  (hon.c.),  Vice-President  of  the 
University,  Emeritus,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Emeritus. 

- ,  Vice-President — Administration. 

Elmo  R.  Morgan,  B.S.,  Vice-President — Business. 

- ,  Vice-President — Finance. 

Thomas  J.  Cunningham,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  and  General 
Counsel  of  the  Regents. 

James  H.  Corley,  B.S.,  Vice-President — Governmental  Relations  and  Projects. 
Robert  M.  Underhill,  B.S.,  Vice-President,  and  Treasurer  of  The  Regents, 
Emeritus. 

Earl  C.  Bolton,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Vice-President — University  Relations. 
Miss  Marjorie  J.  Woolman,  Secretary  of  The  Regents. 

Owsley  B.  Hammond,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  A.M.P.,  Treasurer  of  The  Regents. 

Dean  E.  McHenry,  Ph.D.,  University  Dean  of  Academic  Planning. 

Maurice  L.  Peterson,  Ph.D.,  University  Dean  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Frank  L.  Kidner,  Ph.D.,  University  Dean  of  Educational  Relations. 

Paul  H.  Sheats,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  University  Extension. 

Roger  Revelle,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  University  Dean — Research. 

Edward  W.  Strong,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor  at  Berkeley. 

Raymond  G.  Bressler,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chancellor  at  Berkeley. 

Lincoln  Constance,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chancellor  at  Berkeley. 

Alex  C.  Sherriffs,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chancellor  at  Berkeley. 

Emil  M.  Mrak,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor  at  Davis. 

Everett  Carter,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chancellor  at  Davis. 

Daniel  G.  Aldrich,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Chancellor  at  Irvine. 

Franklin  D.  Murphy,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  at  Los  Angeles. 
Poster  H.  Sherwood,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chancellor  at  Los  Angeles. 

Stafford  L.  Warren,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  Vice-Chancellor — Health  Sciences  at 
Los  Angeles. 

William  G.  Young,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chancellor — Planning  at  Los  Angeles. 

- ,  Chancellor  at  Riverside. 

Robert  L.  Metcalf,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chancellor — Academic  Affairs  at  Riverside. 
Herbert  F.  York,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  Chancellor  at  San  Diego. 

Yernon  I.  Cheadle,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor  at  Santa  Barbara. 

A.  Russell  Buchanan,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chancellor  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Stephen  S.  Goodspeed,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chancellor  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Dean  E.  McHenry,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor  at  Santa  Cruz. 

John  B.  deC.  M.  Saunders,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  F.R.C.S.  (Edin.),  Provost  at  Sa7i 
Francisco  Medical  Center. 

Willard  C.  Fleming,  D.D.S.,  D.Sc.,  Vice-Provost  at  San  Francisco  Medical 
Center. 
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Vernon  I.  Cheadle,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor. 

Clarence  L.  Phelps,  M.A.,  Provost,  Emeritus. 

J.  Harold  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Provost,  Emeritus. 

A.  Russell  Buchanan,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chancellor — Academic  Affairs. 

Stephen  S.  Goodspeed,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chancellor — Student  Affairs. 

Donald  R.  Cressey,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 

Barbara  B.  DeWolf e,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 
Upton  S.  Palmer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 
Gordon  S.  Watkins,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.H.L.,  Dean,  School  of  Education. 

Loretta  M.  Byers,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Education. 

Albert  G.  Conrad,  E.E.,  Dean,  School  of  Engineering. 

Earl  L.  Griggs,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  Graduate  Division. 

Paul  L.  Scherer,  Ed.D.,  Admissions  Officer. 

Theodore  Harder,  Ed.D.,  Eegistrar. 

Lyle  G.  Reynolds,  Ed.D.,  Dean  of  Students. 

Ellen  E.  Bowers,  M.A.,  Associate  Dean  of  Students — Dean  of  Women. 

Robert  N.  Evans,  B.S.,  Associate  Dean  of  Students — Dean  of  Men. 

Jane  Cosgrove,  M.A.,  Assistant  Dean  of  Students — Dean  of  Student  Activi¬ 
ties. 

Margaret  Trainor,  M.P.S.,  Assistant  Dean  of  Students — Dean  of  Student 
Pesidents. 

Maxwell  D.  Epstein,  B.A.,  Foreign  Student  Adviser. 

William  H.  Allaway,  Ed.D.,  Director,  Education  Abroad  Program. 

Donald  C.  Davidson,  Ph.D.,  University  Librarian. 

Lewis  F.  Walton,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Summer  Session. 

Luigi  Dusmet,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Chancellor — Business  and  Finance. 

Wilfred  T.  Robbins,  M.D.,  Director  of  Student  Health  Service. 

Elmer  L.  Chalberg,  M.S.,  Placement  Office  Manager. 

Velma  Morrell,  M.A.,  Housing  Supervisor  {to  October  1, 1963). 

Joan  F.  Mortell,  M.A.,  Housing  Supervisor  {after  October  1,  1963). 

Ralph  K.  Nair,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Belations  with  Schools. 

E.  George  Obern,  B.A.,  Public  Information  Manager. 

Vernon  Persell,  M.A.,  Counseling  Center  Manager. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Staff  for  1962-1963 

Henry  M.  Adams,  Ph.D . Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Lehigh  University,  1930 ;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  California, 
1934;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1937. 

Larry  L.  Adams,  M.A . Acting  Instructor  in  Political  Science 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1958;  M.A.,  1960. 

Phillip  A.  Adams,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 

B. S.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1951;  M.A.,  Harvard  University, 
1958;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Samuel  Adams,  M.A . Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1954;  M.A.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Santa  Barbara),  1961. 

Wallace  E.  Adams,  Ph.D . Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B. S.,  University  of  Oregon,  1949;  M.A.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University, 

1959. 

William  F.  Aggeler,  Ph.D . Professor  of  French 

B.S.,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1925;  M.A.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Berkeley),  1932;  Ph.D.,  1939. 

J acques  Albaric,  Certificat  d’etudes  superieures . Lecturer  in  French 

Certificat  d’etudes  superieures,  Montpellier,  1948. 

Keith  M.  Aldrich,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Classics 

A.B.  (English),  University  of  Washington,  1950;  A.B.  (Classics),  1954; 
M.A.  (Classics),  Harvard,  1955;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (Berke¬ 
ley),  1957. 

Alec  P.  Alexander,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1949;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

William  D.  Altus,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  B.S.,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  (Emporia),  1930;  M.A.,  1932; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1941. 

Manuel  L.  Alvar,  Ph.D . Visiting  Professor  of  Spanish 

A. B.,  Instituto  Goya,  Zaragoza,  Spain,  1941 ;  M.A.,  Universities  of  Zara¬ 
goza  y  Salamanca,  Spain,  1945;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Madrid,  Spain,  1946. 

Marion  P.  Alves,  M.A . Lecturer  in  Home  Economics 

B. S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1936;  M.A.,  1941. 

Curtis  B.  Anderson,  B.S . Associate  in  Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1956. 

Marian  H.  Anderson,  M.S . Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Pomona  College,  1929;  M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1952. 
Robert  N.  Anderson,  Major,  Military  Police  Corps,  U.  S.  Army. 

Associate  Professor  of  Military  Science 

A.B.,  Michigan  State  College,  1950. 

Stanley  V.  Anderson,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1949;  LL.B.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1961. 
Mortimer  Andron,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1936;  M.A.,  University  of 
Oregon,  1939  ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1942. 

John  M.  Augenfeld,  Ph.D . Associate  in  Biology 

B. S.,  Bradley  University,  1953;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1955;  Ph.D., 

1960. 


*  The  Catalogue  contains  the  following  list  of  the  Officers  of  Instruction  for  1962- 
1963,  and  listings,  by  departments,  of  known  teaching  staff  for  1963—1964  with  general 
information  on  courses  of  instruction  pertaining  to  1963—1964. 
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Pablo  Avila,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1931;  M.A.,  1932;  Ph.D.,  1937. 

Kurt  Baer,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Art 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1925;  M.A.,  1926;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  1936. 

Gordon  E.  Baker,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  Reed  College,  1948;  M.A.,  University  of  Washington,  1949;  Ph.D. 
Princeton  University,  1952. 

James  C.  Ball,  A.B . Lecturer  in  Economics 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1935. 

Ralph  R.  Barkey,  A.B . Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1958. 

Richard  B.  Barlow,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1950  ;  B.D.,  Andover  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  1953 ;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1955 ;  M.A.,  University  of 
Cambridge,  1955;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1957. 

Helen  M.  Barnett,  M.A . Associate  Professor  of  Music,  Emeritus 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1928;  M.A.,  University  of 
Southern  California,  1932. 

Paul  H.  Barrett,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B. S.,  Montana  State  College,  1944;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (Berke¬ 
ley),  1951. 

Susanne  D.  Barrymore,  A.B . Associate  in  Biology 

A. B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1954. 

Elizabeth  Bartlett,  B.S . Associate  in  English 

B. S.,  New  York  City  Teachers  College,  1931. 

Stanley  U.  Bartlett,  B.S . Lecturer  in  Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1947. 

David  A.  Bary,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1948;  M.A.,  1950:  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Jarvis  R.  Bastian,  A.B . Lecturer  in  Psychology 

A.B.,  University  of  Nevada,  1952;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1956. 
Robert  Beachboard,  Docteur  de  FUniversite  de  Paris. 

Associate  Professor  of  French 
A.B.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1932 ;  Docteur  de  FUniversite  de 
Paris,  1939. 

Jerome  J.  Beamish,  Ed.D . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Sir  George  Williams  University,  1957 ;  M.A.,  Columbia  University, 
1958;  Ed.D.,  1962. 

Herbert  S.  Bear,  Jr.,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1950;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Jean  Bear,  M.A . Associate  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1946;  M.A.,  1948. 

Daniel  A.  Belknap,  M.S . Lecturer  in  Sociology 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1947;  M.A.,  New  York  University,  1953;  M.S., 
Columbia  University,  1955. 

Enrico  U.  Bertalot,  M.A . Associate  in  French 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1957 ;  M.A.,  1959. 

Domenick  J.  Bertelli,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B. S.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1958;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  1961. 

Stanley  M.  Besen,  M.A . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1958;  M.A.,  Yale  University,  1960. 

Arturo  Biblarz,  M.A . Acting  Instructor  in  Sociology 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1955;  M.A.,  1960. 

Ernest  L.  Bickerdike,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1930;  M.A.,  1932;  Ph.D.,  1937. 
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Charlotte  E.  Biester,  Ed.D . Professor  of  Home  Economics 

A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1921 ;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1939;  Ed.D., 
Colorado  State  College,  1950. 

Robert  H.  Billigmeier,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

A. B.,  Stanford  University,  1938;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Berke¬ 
ley),  1939;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1951. 

Arthur  D.  Bi  ssell,  M.D . Lecturer  in  Biology 

B. S.,  Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  1928;  M.D.,  1930. 

Joyce  E.  Bittner,  M.A . Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Florida,  1954;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1956. 
William  H.  Blanchard,  M.A . Associate  in  English 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1952;  M.A.,  1953. 

Kenneth  R.  Bockman,  Ph.D..  .  .Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  Mechanics 

B. M.E.,  University  of  Idaho,  1958;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  1962. 

Felice  A.  Bonadio,  M.A . Lecturer  in  History 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1958;  M.A.,  Yale  University,  1959. 

Helmut  W.  Bonheim,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1951;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1952;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Washington,  1959. 

Roland  C.  Bonvalet,  A.B . Associate  in  French 

A. B.,  University  of  British  Columbia,  1959. 

George  M.  Boone,  Jr.,  Lt.  Colonel,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army. 

Professor  of  Military  Science 

B. S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1961. 

Edgar  Bowers,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1947 ;  M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1949; 
Ph.D.,  1953. 

C.  Loring  Brace,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

A. B.,  Williams  College,  1952;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Alice  V.  Bradley,  M.A . Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Emeritus 

B. S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1915;  M.A.,  Whittier  College,  1933. 

Loy  S.  Braley,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  University  of  Buffalo,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Herbert  P.  Broida,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.,  University  of  Colorado,  1944;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1945; 
Ph.D.,  1949. 

D.  Mackenzie  Brown,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  Pomona  College,  1929;  M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1931;  Ph.D.,  1935. 

George  I.  Brown,  Ed.D . Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A. B.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1949;  Ctf,  University  of  London, 
1949;  Ed.M.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1954;  Ed.D.,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  1958. 

Katherine  M.  Brown,  M.S . Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

B. S.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1941;  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1955. 

Lloyd  Browning,  M.A . Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.,  Chicago  Musical  College,  1924;  M.A.,  Claremont  Graduate  School, 
1951. 

Andrew  M.  Bruckner,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1955;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

A.  Russell  Buchanan,  Ph.D . Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1927;  M.A.,  1928;  Ph.D.,  1935. 

Cicely  T.  Buckley,  M.A . Associate  in  French 

A.B.,  Smith  College,  1950;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1955. 

Walter  F.  Buckley,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  Brown  University,  1952 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1958. 
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Cletus  J.  Burke,  Ph.D . Visiting  Professor  of  Psychology 

A. B.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1939;  M.A.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles),  1943;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1948. 

Loretta  M.  Byers,  Ed.D . Professor  of  Education 

B. S.,  Northwestern  University,  1933;  M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1937; 
Ed.D.,  1949. 

Catherine  C.  Campbell,  M.A . Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.E.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1934;  M.A.,  Claremont  Col¬ 
leges,  1943. 

Darvey  E.  Carlsen,  Ed.D . Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

B.S.,  The  Stout  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin,  1944;  M.S.,  1946;  Ed.D., 
University  of  Southern  California,  1961. 

Ernest  N.  Carter,  M.A.  . . Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Occidental  College,  1927 ;  M.A.,  Claremont  Graduate  School,  1952. 

James  F.  Case,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1951. 

Robert  L.  Casier,  M.A . Lecturer  in  Political  Science 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1949;  M.A.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State  College,  1954. 

Jack  G.  Ceder,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B. S.,  University  of  Washington,  1955;  M.S.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Roger  E.  Chapman,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1937;  M.A.,  1950;  Ph.D., 
1954. 

Barbara  Charlesworth,  Ph.D . Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Miami,  1955 ;  M.A.,  1957 ;  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College, 
1962. 

Chung-hwan  Chen,  Ph.D . Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

A.B.,  National  Central  University  of  Nanking,  1929;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Berlin,  1939. 

John  H.  Chilcott,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1948;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Colorado,  1952; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1958. 

Edward  Chmielewski,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A. B.,  Union  College,  1948;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Van  A.  Christy,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Music 

B. S.,  University  of  Missouri,  1926;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1931;  Ph.D., 
1940. 

Norah  M.  Clancy,  Ed.D . . . Lecturer  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1925;  M.A.,  New  York  University,  1942;  Ed.D., 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1951. 

Walter  C.  Clemens,  Jr.,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  Notre  Dame  University,  1955;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  1961. 

Edward  G.  Clemmer,  M.A . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1932;  M.A.,  San  Francisco  State 
College,  1957. 

Frances  M.  Colville,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A. B.,  Wellesley  College,  1942;  M.S.,  1943;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1956. 

Joseph  H.  Connell,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

B. S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1946;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Berke¬ 
ley),  1953;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Glasgow,  1956. 

Albert  G.  Conrad,  E.E . Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.E.E.,  Ohio  State  University,  1925;  M.E.E.,  1927;  E.E.,  Yale  University, 
1931. 
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Alain  F.  Corcos,  Ph.D . Associate  in  Biology 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1951;  M.S.,  Michigan  State  University,  1952; 
Ph.D.,  1961. 

Thomas  B.  Cornell,  A.B . Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1959. 

John  W.  Cotton,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

A. B.,  Willamette  University,  1947;  M.A.,  Indiana  University,  1950;  Ph.D., 
1952. 

Donald  R.  Cressey,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Sociology 

B. S.,  Iowa  State  University,  1943 ;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1950. 

Demetrio  Cuetara,  A.B . Associate  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  Jesuit  College,  Cuba,  1919. 

Glen  J.  Culler,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1951;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles),  1959. 

J.  Y.  Cunningham,  Ph.D . Visiting  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1934;  Ph.D.,  1945. 

Nora  B.  Curran,  M.A . Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1934;  M.A.,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Teachers  College,  1939. 

Jack  C.  Curtice,  M.A . Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Transylvania  University,  1930 ;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1938. 

John  E.  Cushing,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Immunology 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1938;  Ph.D.,  California  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  1943. 

Phillip  Damon,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1947;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1952. 

Erno  Daniel,  D. Pol. Sc . Associate  Professor  of  Music- 

State  Teacher’s  Diploma,  Franz  Liszt  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Budapest, 
1938;  State  Artist’s  Diploma,  1941;  Doctor  of  Political  Science,  Royal 
University  “Peter  Pazmany,”  Budapest,  1944. 

Demorest  Davenport,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Zoology 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1933;  M.A.,  Colorado  College,  1934;  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University,  1937. 

Donald  C.  Davidson,  Ph.D . Lecturer  in  History 

A.B.,  University  of  British  Columbia,  1933;  M.A.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1934;  Ph.D.,  1937. 

Terry  H.  Dearborn,  Ed.D . Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1934;  Ed.D.,  1950. 

Jennie  T.  Dearmin,  M.A . Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1946;  M.A.,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  1957. 

Alexander  DeConde,  Ph.D . Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  San  Francisco  State  College,  1942 ;  M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1947 ; 
Ph.D.,  1949. 

James  J.  F.  Deetz,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1957 ;  M.A.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Mario  A.  Del  Chiaro,  Ph.D.,  F.A.A.R . Associate  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1950;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Archibald  G.  Delmarsh,  Ph.D . Lecturer  in  English 

A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1933;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1939. 

Richard  de  Mille,  Ph.D . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  Pepperdine  College,  1955;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California, 
1961. 

Joseph  E.  Dennehy,  M.A . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1948 ;  M.A.,  Claremont  College,  1957. 
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Barbara  B.  DeWolfe,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Zoology 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1933;  Ph.D.,  1939. 

Robert  H.  DeWolfe,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B. S.,  University  of  Texas,  1950;  M.A.,  1951 ;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Beryl  R.  Dillman,  Ed.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Olivet  Nazarene  College,  1949;  Ed.M.,  University  of  Illinois,  1952; 
Ed.D.,  1959. 

William  E.  Dole,  M.A . Professor  of  Art 

A.B.,  Olivet  College,  1938;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1947. 

Edward  R.  Doty,  M.A . Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1943;  M.A.,  University  of 
Southern  California,  1947. 

Donald  M.  Dozer,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  History 

A. B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1927;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1930;  Ph.D., 
1936. 

Barbara  L.  Drinkwater,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B. S.,  Douglas  College,  1948;  M.Ed.,  Women’s  College,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1963. 

Glenn  W.  Durflinger,  Ed.D . Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  1926;  M.A.,  1931;  Ed.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  1941. 

William  Ebenstein,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Political  Science 

Dr.  of  Law,  University  of  Vienna,  1934;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1938. 

Samuel  K.  Eddy,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Washington  University,  1950 ;  M.A.,  1951 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  1958. 

Richard  A.  Edwards,  M.A . Acting  Instructor  in  English 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1955;  M.A.,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  1957. 

Robert  M.  Eisberg,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B. S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1949;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (Berke¬ 
ley),  1953. 

Irving  R.  Eisley,  M.A . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1950;  M.A.,  University 
of  California  (Berkeley),  1954. 

Theodore  S.  Ellenwood,  Ed.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

A.B.,  San  Jose  State  College,  1934;  M.A.,  Claremont  Colleges,  1950;  Ed.D., 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1960. 

Ruth  M.  Ellison,  M.A . Associate  Professor  of  Art,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers  College,  1927 ;  M.A.,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  1933. 

William  H.  Ellison,  Ph.D . Professor  of  History,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  College,  1904;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Berke¬ 
ley)  ;  1913:  Ph.D.,  1919. 

Cordelia  E.  English,  M.A . Associate  in  Spanish 

A.A.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1941;  A.B.,  University  of 
Southern  California,  1943;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Bar¬ 
bara),  1962. 

David  C.  Epperson,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1954;  M.S.,  Sacramento  State  College,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1962. 

Cyril  R.  Epstein,  M.A . Acting  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1958;  M.A.,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  1960. 

Charles  J.  Erasmus,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1942;  M.A.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1950;  Ph.D.,  1955. 
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Alberto  Eraso-Guerrero,  Ph.D . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  Nicolas  Esguerra,  Bogota,  Columbia,  1946;  M.A.,  Universidad  Peda- 
gogica,  Tunja,  Colombia,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1952. 

Mary  M.  Erickson,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Zoology 

A. B.,  Willamette  University,  1927 ;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Berke¬ 
ley),  1929;  Ph.D.,  1935. 

Hildegard  G.  Etzkorn,  B.S . Associate  in  Home  Economics 

B. S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1953. 

K.  Peter  Etzkorn,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1955;  M.A.,  Princeton  University,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  1959. 

Harold  P.  Fairly,  M.A . Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

A. B.,  University  of  Denver,  1955;  M.A.,  1961. 

Maurice  E.  Faulkner,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Music 

B. S.,  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College,  1932;  M.A.,  Columbia  University, 
1936;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1956. 

John  A.  Faust,  Ph.D . Lecturer  in  Chemistry 

A. B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1941;  M.S.,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Eaymond  Federman,  Ph.D . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

B. S.,  Columbia  University,  1957 ;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Los  An¬ 
geles),  1959;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Howard  C.  Fenton,  M.A . Associate  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1947 ;  M.A.,  1948. 

Herbert  Fingarette,  Ph.D., . Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1947;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Richard  Y.  Fisher,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

A.B.,  Occidental  College,  1952;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1957. 
Brice  N.  Fleming,  Ph.D . Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

A. B.,  Harvard  University,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Oxford,  1961. 

M.  Marilyn  Flint,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B. S.,  University  of  Wyoming,  1943 ;  M.A.,  1949 ;  Ph.D.,  State  University 
of  Iowa,  1955. 

Joseph  Foladare,  Ph.D . Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1930;  M.A.,  Claremont  Colleges, 
1931 ;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1936. 

Edward  J.  Foss,  Jr.,  B.S . Associate  in  Biology 

B.S.,  Walla  WTalla  College,  1961. 

William  Frost,  Ph.D . Professor  of  English 

A. B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1938;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1942;  Ph.D., 
Yale  University,  1946. 

James  Funkhouser,  Ph.D . Lecturer  in  Chemistry 

B. S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1925;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University, 
1930. 

Arthur  J.  Gallon,  Ed.D . Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Willamette  University,  1939 ;  M.A.,  1940 ;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Berkeley),  1954. 

David  S.  Gebhard,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1949;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Karl  Geiringer,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Music 

Ph.D.,  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  1922. 

Lee  F.  Gerlach,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1942;  M.A.,  1947;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1955. 

John  E.  Gillespie,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1941 ;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  California, 
1948;  Ph.D.,  1951. 
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Harry  K.  Girvetz,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1931;  M.A.,  1933;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Berkeley),  1937. 

Stanley  L.  Glenn,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1948;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D., 
Stanford  University,  1955. 

Stephen  S.  Goodspeed,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1936;  Ph.D.,  1947. 

David  Gorrie,  M.S . Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1953;  M.S.,  University  of 
Southern  California,  1959. 

Gunther  H.  Gottschalk,  Ph.D . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

A.B.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1953 ;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  1961 ;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Robert  M.  Gottsdanker,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Psychology 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1938;  Ph.D.,  1941. 

Leland  W.  Gralapp,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B. S.,  University  of  Oregon,  1943 ;  M.F.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1948 ; 
Ph.D.,  1953. 

Anne  H.  Greet,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1950;  M.A.,  Columbia  University  (English), 
1954;  M.A.,  Colorado  University  (French),  1957 ;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Fred  L.  Griffin,  A.B . Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers  College,  1927. 

Earl  L.  Griggs,  Ph.D.,  D.Lit . Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Colorado,  1922 ;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1923 ; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  London,  1927 ;  D.Lit.,  1956. 

John  M.  Groebli,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

A.B.,  Santa  Barbara  College,  1946 ;  M.S.,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1948 ;  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College,  1958. 

George  M.  Haddad,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  American  University  of  Beirut,  1929;  Lie.  Lett.,  University  of  Paris 
(Sorbonne),  1934;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1949. 

Fred  Hagen,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A. B.,  Rice  Institute,  1954;  M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington, 
1958. 

Genevieve  W.  Haight,  M.A . Associate  Professor  of  English 

B. S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1928;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1933. 

Leonard  H.  Hall,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1938;  Ph.D.,  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity,  1947. 

John  R.  Haller,  Ph.D . . . Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1952;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

J.  Frederick  Halterman,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Economics 

B. S.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1929;  M.S.,  1930;  Ph.D.,  1935. 

Maria  D.  H.  Hamby,  M.A . Associate  in  German 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1958;  M.A.,  1960. 

Willard  M.  Hammer,  M.Ed . Associate  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

B. S.,  Springfield  College,  1949;  M.Ed.,  1950. 

George  Hand,  Ph.D . Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1931;  M.A.,  1932;  Ph.D.,  1935. 
Theodore  Harder,  Ed.D . Registrar  and  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A. B.,  Stanford  University,  1929;  M.A.,  1943;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Oregon,  1949. 

Garrett  J.  Hardin,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Biology 

B. S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1936;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1941. 

Thomas  G.  Harding,  M.A . A  cting  Instructor  in  Anthropology 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1958 ;  M.A.,  1960. 
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Kichard  R.  Harper,  M.S . Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1959;  M.S.,  1960. 

Theodore  W.  Hatlen,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama 

A. B.,  University  of  Redlands,  1934;  M.A.,  Cornell  University,  1935;  Ph.D., 
Stanford  University,  1950. 

James  L.  Hawes,  Ph.D . Lecturer  in  Chemistry 

B. S.,  Stanford  University,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Brown  University,  1962. 

Alice  M.  Hawkins,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  1954;  M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  1961. 

Benjamin  H.  Hazard,  M.A . Lecturer  in  History 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1947 ;  M.A.,  1958. 

Jeannette  R.  Hedge,  M.A . Associate  in  Music 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1954;  M.A.,  Long  Beach 
State  College,  1956. 

Ella  E.  Hendrick,  A.B . Associate  in  Home  Economics 

A. B.,  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers  College,  1928. 

Joyzelle  Herod,  M.S . Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

B. S.,  North  Texas  State  College,  1959;  M.S.,  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles),  1961. 

Gerda  H.  Herritt,  Ph.D . Associate  in  German 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Kiel  (Germany),  1932. 

Gary  N.  Hess,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1954;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University,  1960. 

Winifred  H.  Higgins,  M.A . Associate  in  Art 

B. S.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  1940;  M.A.  (History),  Boston  College, 
1947;  M.A.  (Art  History),  Boston  University,  1948. 

James  H.  High,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Western  Washington  College  of  Education,  1939;  M.A.,  University  of 
Washington,  1942;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1951. 
Forbes  I.  Hill,  M.A . Lecturer  in  Speech  and  Drama 

A. B.,  San  Diego  State  College,  1952;  M.A.,  University  of  Oregon,  1955. 
Winifred  W.  Hodgins,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Emeritus 

B. S.,  University  of  Washington,  1919;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1923. 

Jean  L.  Hodgkins,  Ed.D . . . Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.E.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1936;  M.A.,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1937 ;  Ed.D.,  1952. 

C.  Warren  Hollister,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A. B.,  Harvard  University,  1951 ;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Los  An¬ 
geles),  1957 ;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

William  F.  Holtrop,  Ed.D . Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

B. S.,  Nebraska  State  Teachers  College  (Kearney),  1936;  M.Ed.,  University 
of  Missouri,  1938;  Ed.D.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1948. 

Sarah  E.  Horrall,  A.B . Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 

A. B.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1924. 

Steven  M.  Horvath,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B. S.,  Miami  University,  Ohio,  1934;  M.S.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University, 
1943. 

Warren  H.  Howe,  M.A . Associate  in  English 

A. B.,  Wabash  College,  1954;  M.A.,  Kent  State  University,  1958. 

Dolores  M.  Hsu,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B. Mus.,  Lewis  and  Clark  College,  Portland,  1952;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Southern  California,  1962. 

Immanuel  C.  Y.  Hsu,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Yenching  University,  1946;  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1954. 
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. Associate  in  English 


Richard  G.  Hubler,  A.B . 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1934. 

Elizabeth  H.  Irish,  Ed.D . Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Arizona  State  College  (Flagstaff),  1937;  M.A.,  1938;  Ed.D.,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  1948. 

Berne  L.  Jacobs,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1953;  M.A.,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Charles  L.  Jacobs,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1905;  M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1912;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1927. 

Wilbur  R.  Jacobs,  Ph.D . Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1940;  M.A.,  1942;  Ph.D., 
1947. 

Beatrice  A.  Jillson,  M.A . Lecturer  in  Russian 

A.B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1947 ;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1953. 
Robert  B.  Johnson,  Ph.D . Lecturer  in  Geography 

A. B.,  Washington  University,  1942;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1948;  Ph.D., 
1960. 

Evelyn  M.  Jones,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B. S.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1944;  M.S.,  1952;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1956. 

Jerzy  F.  Karcz,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  Alliance  College,  1950;  M.A.,  Kent  State  University,  1952;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1958. 

Clyde  Keener,  Ed.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

A.B.,  Santa  Barbara  State  College,  1943;  M.A.,  Claremont  Colleges,  1950; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1959. 

Helen  E.  Keener,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Pomona  College,  1928;  M.A.,  Claremont  Colleges,  1930;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  1937. 

Robert  L.  Kelley,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Santa  Barbara  College,  1948;  M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1949;  Ph.D., 
1953. 

Mayville  S.  Kelliher,  Ed.D. . Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers  College,  1934;  M.S.,  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  1948;  Ed.D.,  1955. 

Paul  J.  Kelly,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Mathematics 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1937;  M.A.,  1939;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1942. 

John  H.  Kennedy,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B. S.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1954;  M.S.,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

William  F.  Kennedy,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1933;  M.A.,  1936;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  1941. 

W.  Hugh  Kenner,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.L . Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1945;  M.A.,  1946;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University, 
1950. 

James  R.  Kerr,  M.A . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  North  Central  College,  1953;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1954. 

Frank  H.  Kilmer,  M.A . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1951;  M.A.,  1953. 

John  King-Farlow,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Oxford,  1955;  M.A.,  Duke  University,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  1960. 

Nancy  King-Farlow,  A.B . Associate  in  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1954. 
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Stefan  Krayk,  Licence  de  Concerts . Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Diplome  d’Execution,  Ecole  Normale  de  Musique  (Paris),  1936;  Licence  de 
Concerts,  1937. 

Stanley  D.  Krebs,  M.A . Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  University  of  Washington,  1949;  M.A.,  1951. 

Percy  Krich,  Ed.D . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1951;  M.A.,  Los  Angeles 
State  College,  1956;  Ed.D.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1962. 

Edgar  Lane,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  Syracuse  University,  1944;  M.A.,  1946;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  1949. 

Joseph  E.  Lantagne,  Ed.D . Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A. B.,  San  Jose  State  College,  1937 ;  M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1940;  Ed.D., 
1948. 

Philip  C.  Laris,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B. S.,  Rutgers  University,  1952;  M.A.,  Princeton  University,  1954;  Ph.D., 
1 956. 

Herman  Lauter,  M.A . Acting  Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1952;  M.A.,  University  of  Washington,  1957. 

Clive  D.  Leedham,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.,  London  University,  1949;  M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1963. 

Ira  Lehn,  M.M . Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1952;  M.M.,  1953. 

Donald  R.  Lent,  B.F.A . Acting  Instructor  in  Art 

A. A.,  Monterey  Peninsula  College,  1956;  A.B.,  University  of  California 
(Santa  Barbara),  1959;  B.F.A.,  Yale  University,  School  of  Art  and  Archi¬ 
tecture,  1960. 

Edith  M.  Leonard,  M.A . . . Professor  of  Education 

B. E.,  National  College  of  Education,  1924;  M.A.,  Claremont  Colleges,  1930. 

Richard  W.  Lid,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1948;  M.A.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  1959. 

Jacob  Lindberg-Hansen,  M.A . Associate  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.,  Santa  Barbara  State  College,  1941;  M.A.,  Claremont  Colleges,  1944. 

Clyde  N.  Lindner,  Ph.D . Lecturer  in  Physics 

A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1962. 

Rolf  N.  Linn,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  German 

A. B.,  College  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  (Texas),  1941;  M.A.,  University 
of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1942;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Bernard  A.  Lippmann,  Ph.D . Lecturer  in  Physics 

B. E.E.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1934;  M.S.,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  1935 ;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1948. 

Ignace  D.  Liu,  D.Sc . Lecturer  in  Physics 

B.S.,  McGill  University,  1950;  D.Sc.,  Laval  University,  1955. 

Joseph  I.  Lodge,  LL.B . Lecturer  in  Economics 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1953;  LL.B.,  1955. 

Edward  W.  Loomis,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A. B.,  Western  Reserve  University,  1947;  M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  1959. 

Raymond  Losso,  M.A . Associate  in  English 

B. S.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1953 ;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1958. 

Alma  B.  MacGregor,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Psychology,  Emeritus 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1926;  M.A.,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1928;  Ph.D.,  1932. 

William  J.  Maher,  Ph.D . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B. S.,  Purdue  University,  1951;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1953;  Pli.D., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1961. 
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Ursula  R.  Mahlendorf,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  German 

M.A.,  Brown  University,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Ruth  Major,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  1927;  M.S.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1940;  Ph.D.,  State  College  of  Washington,  1947. 

Marvin  Marcus,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1950;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

William  S.  Marks,  A.B . Acting  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  Rutgers  University,  1955. 

Thomas  B.  Markus,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama 

A.B.,  Pomona  College,  1956;  M.F.A.,  Tulane  University,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Edmond  E.  Masson,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  French  and  Russian 

A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1929;  M.A.,  1930;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Berkeley),  1950. 

J.  Chesley  Mathews,  Ph.D . Professor  of  English 

A. B.,  Furman  University,  1927 ;  M.A.,  Duke  University,  1929;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  (Berkeley),  1937. 

Edna  F.  Mathieson,  M.A . Lecturer  in  Home  Economics 

B. F.A.,  University  of  Washington,  1923;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1925. 

Charles  G.  McClintock,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A. B.,  Oberlin  College,  1951;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1952;  Ph.D., 
1956. 

John  A.  McClure,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

B. S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1933;  M.S.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University, 
1946. 

Robert  A.  McCoy,  Ed.D . .Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

B.S.,  Bowling  Green  State  University,  1933 ;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Colorado, 
1946 ;  Ed.D.,  Oregon  State  College,  1953. 

Bruce  S.  McCurdy,  B.F.A . Acting  Instructor  in  Art 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1958;  B.F.A. ,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  1961. 

Walter  J.  Mead,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  University  of  Oregon,  1948;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1950;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Oregon,  1952. 

Florence  C.  Meredith,  M.A . Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  Pomona  College,  1913;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1923. 

Peter  H.  Merkl,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

University  of  Munich,  1952;  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1953;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1959. 

David  M.  Merriell,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A. B.,  Yale  University,  1941;  M.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1947;  Ph.D., 

1951. 

Ernest  D.  Michael,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B. P.E.,  Purdue  University,  1947;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1949;  Ph.D., 

1952. 

William  B.  Michael,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1943;  M.S.,  University  of 
Southern  California,  1945;  M.A.,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1947. 

Peter  Michaelides,  M.Mus . Acting  Instructor  in  Music 

B. Mus.,  Baldwin- Wallace  Conservatory  of  Music,  1952;  M.Mus.,  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1956. 

Glenn  H.  Miller,  Ph.D. . . . Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Geneva  College,  1943;  Ph.D.,  Brown  University,  1948. 

Harold  J.  Miller,  Ed.D . Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1931;  M.S.,  Indiana  University,  1938;  Ed.D., 
Oregon  State  College,  1956. 
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William  B.  Mitchell,  Pli.D . Lecturer  in  Geography 

A.B.,  Syracuse  University,  1948 ;  M.A.,  1949 ;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 
1951. 

Alfred  K.  Moir,  Ph.E) . Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

A. B.,  Harvard  College,  1948;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1949;  Pli.D.,  1953. 

Lynne  C.  Monroe,  Ed.D . Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

B. S.,  Kansas  State  College  (Pittsburg),  1928;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  College, 
1932 ;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1939. 

Clifford  T.  Morgan,  Ph.D . Lecturer  in  Psychology 

A. B.,  Maryville  College,  1936;  M.A.,  University  of  Rochester,  1937;  Ph.D., 
1939. 

Maynard  F.  Moseley,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

B. S.,  Massachusetts  State  College,  1940;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1942; 
Ph.D.,  1947. 

Mary  Louise  Mott,  M.A . Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1951;  M.A.,  Stanford 
University,  1957. 

Marvin  Mudrick,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  in  English 

A.B.,  Temple  University,  1942;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1947;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Cornelius  II.  Muller,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Botany 

A. B.,  University  of  Texas,  1932;  M.A.,  1933;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1938. 

Walter  H.  Muller,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

B. S.,  Queens  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1942 ;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  1950. 

Jack  Murray,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  French 

A. B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1952;  M.A.,  Universite  de  Grenoble,  Grenoble, 
France,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1957. 

Ralph  K.  Nair,  Ed.D . Professor  of  Education 

B. S.,  Kansas  State  College  (Pittsburg),  1935;  M.S.,  1939;  Ed.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  1950. 

Henry  I.  Nakada,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

A.B.,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Urban  A.  H.  E.  Nelson,  M.P.H. 

Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 
A.B.,  University  of  British  Columbia,  1951 ;  M.P.H.,  Columbia  University, 
1955;  C.M.A.,  University  of  Rangoon,  1960;  M.A.,  Stanford  University, 
1960. 

Wendell  A.  Nelson,  Doc.  Mus . Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

A. B.,  Pomona  College,  1950;  M.M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1951;  Doc. 
Mus.,  Northwestern  University,  1960. 

Clifford  A.  Neville,  Ph.C . Lecturer  in  Chemistry 

B. S.,  Des  Moines  University,  1919;  Ph.C.,  Highland  Park  College,  1919. 

Alan  C.  Nichols,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama 

B.S.,  Bowling  Green  State  University,  1953;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University, 
1957;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Elmer  R.  Noble,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Zoology 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1931;  M.A.,  1933;  Ph.D.,  1936. 
Robert  M.  Norris,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1943;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  (Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography),  1951. 

Gordon  L.  Novinger,  M.A . Associate  in  Biology 

M.A.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1963. 

Roger  Nyquist,  Hon.Doc.Mus . Instructor  in  Music 

B. Mus.,  Augustana  College,  1957;  M.Mus.,  Syracuse  University,  1958; 
Hon.Doc.Mus.,  Burton  College,  1962. 
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Officers  of  Instruction 

Emma  Lou  O’Brien . Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

John  A.  O’Connor,  A.B . Acting  Instructor  in  Art 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Davis),  1961. 

Peter  S.  Odegard,  M.A . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

A. B.,  Harvard  University,  1951;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1955. 

Philip  F.  Ordung,  D.Engr . Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B. S.,  South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1940; 
M.Engr.,  Yale  University,  1942 ;  D.Engr.,  1949. 

Eduardo  Orias,  Pli.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1955 ;  M.S.,  1957 ;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Efrem  H.  Ostrow,  Ph.D . Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1943 ;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Roger  C.  Owen,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

A.B.,  Michigan  State  University,  1953;  M.A.,  University  of  Arizona,  1957 ; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1962. 

Upton  S.  Palmer,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama 

A.B.,  University  of  Redlands,  1928;  M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1930; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1950. 

Donald  B.  Pearce,  Ph.D . Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Western  Ontario,  1940;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1941;  Ph.D.,  1948. 

Maxwell  C.  Pellish,  M.A . Associate  in  Economics 

E.M.,  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  1925;  M.A.,  University  of  California 
(Santa  Barbara),  1961. 

Madge  Phillips,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Keuka  College,  1947;  M.A.,  Wellesley  College,  1951;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  Iowa,  1960. 

Eileen  A.  Pidgeon,  M.A . Lecturer  in  English 

A.B.,  Western  Michigan  College,  1939;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1940. 

Conway  Pierson,  M.F.A . Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1954;  M.F.A.,  California 
College  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  1955. 

Elsie  A.  Pond,  M.A . Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus 

A. B.,  Stanford  University,  1919;  M.A.,  1920. 

Donald  H.  Potts,  Ph.D . Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

B. S.,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1943 ;  Ph.D.,  1947. 

Philip  W.  Powell,  Ph.D . Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1936;  Ph.D.,  1941. 

John  J.  Pranger,  A.B . Lecturer  in  Economics 

A. B.,  School  for  Economics  and  Business  Administration,  Rotterdam,  1934. 

Andre  J.  C.  Prevost,  Docteur-es-Lettres  d’Etat.  .Visiting  Professor  of  French 
Docteur-en-Theologie,  Catholic  University  of  Paris,  1946;  Docteur-es- 
Lettres  d’Etat,  University  of  Lille,  1956. 

Glyn  O.  Pritchard,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B. S.C.,  University  of  Manchester,  England,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

William  R.  Ptaszynski . Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

William  K.  Purves,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

B.S.,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1956;  M.S.,  Yale  University,  1957  ; 
Ph.D.,  1959. 

Rollin  W.  Quimby,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1943  ;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1947 ; 
Ph.D.,  1951. 
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Officers  of  Instruction 

Eda  Ramelli,  Doctora  en  Letras . Professor  of  Spanish,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1913;  M.A.,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  1926;  Doctora  en  Letras,  National  University  of  Mexico,  1950. 
Willard  A.  Ramirez,  Major,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army 

Associate  Professor  of  Military  Science 
A.B.,  San  Jose  State  College,  1950;  M.A.,  Lehigli  University,  1958. 

Andres  R.  Ramon,  LL.M . Lecturer  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  Instituto  General  y  Tecnico,  Almeria,  Spain,  1912 ;  LL.M.,  University 
of  Granada,  Spain,  1919. 

Stanley  E.  Rauch.  Ph.D . Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Reed  College,  1937;  M.S.,  University  of  Washington,  1939;  Ph.D., 
Stanford  University,  1941. 

Andrew  Recsei,  Ph.D . Lecturer  in  Chemistry 

A. B.,  University  of  Vienna,  1922;  M.A.,  University  of  Brno  (Czecho¬ 
slovakia),  1924;  Ph.D.,  1926. 

Peter  J.  Redmond,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B. E.E.,  The  Cooper  Union  (New  York),  1951;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  (England),  1954. 

James  B.  Reed,  Major,  Armor,  U.  S.  Army. 

Associate  Professor  of  Military  Science 

Lyle  G.  Reynolds,  Ed.D . Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1935;  M.A.,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  1947;  Ed.D.,  1953. 

Robert  W.  Reynolds,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1949;  M.A.,  University  of  Buffalo,  1950;  Ph.D., 
1956. 

Winston  A.  Reynolds,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1950;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Southern  California,  1956. 

Ross  R.  Rice,  Ph.D . Visiting  Professor  of  Political  Science 

M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1949 ;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Maurice  F.  Richards,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

B. S.,  Northern  Michigan  College  of  Education,  1935;  M.S.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1941 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1950. 

Bruce  F.  Rickborn,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Riverside),  1956;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles),  1960. 

John  M.  Ridland,  M.A . Associate  in  English 

A.B.,  Swartlmiore  College,  1953;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1958. 

Muriel  Ridland,  M.A . Acting  Instructor  in  English 

A. B.,  Canterbury  College,  University  of  New  Zealand,  1953 ;  M.A.,  1954. 

Susan  Riebel,  B.S . Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

B. S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1961. 

Mildred  C.  Robeck,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Washington,  1951;  M.Ed.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Michael  B.  V.  Roberts,  Ph.D . Acting  Instructor  in  Biology 

A.B.,  Cambridge  University,  1956;  M.A.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Robert  E.  Robinson,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  English 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1927;  M.A.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1929;  Ph.D.,  1942. 

Rene  II.  Rochelle,  Ph.D.  . . Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B. S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1948;  M.S.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Charles  W.  Rock,  A.B . Associate  in  Geology 

A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1951. 

F.  James  Rohlf,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  San  Diego  State  College,  1958;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas,  1962. 
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Officers  of  Insti'uction 

William  A.  Rohrbach,  M.A . Associate  Professor  of  Art 

A. B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1948;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Berke¬ 
ley),  1951. 

Frank  D.  Rohter,  M.Ed . Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

B. S.,  DePaul  University,  1951;  M.Ed.,  1957. 

Lois  Rudolph,  B.S . Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1950. 

Michel  Rybalka,  M.A . Associate  in  French 

M.A.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1959. 

Lester  B.  Sands,  Ed.D . . . Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1929;  M.A.,  1933;  Ed.D.,  1939. 

Benjamin  T.  Sankey,  Jr.,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A. B.,  M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1951 ;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Joseph  J.  Sayovitz,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

B. S.,  Minnesota  State  Teachers  College  (St.  Cloud),  1941 ;  M.S.,  Iowa  State 
College,  1947 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1955. 

Paul  L.  Scherer,  Ed.D . Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1930;  M.A.,  Western  Reserve  University,  1938; 
Ed.D.,  1951. 

Edwin  R.  Schoell,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama 

A.B.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1939;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  1951. 

Yvonne  Schoell,  M.A . Associate  in  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Denver,  1947 ;  M.A.,  University  of  Pacific,  1950. 

K.  Murray  Scott,  M.A . Associate  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1959;  M.A.,  1961. 

Nicholas  J.  G.  Scott,  M.A . Associate  in  Speech  and  Drama 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1960;  M.A.,  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  1962. 

Virginia  Scott,  M.F.A . Associate  in  English 

A.B.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1955 ;  M.F.A.,  1962. 

Otey  M.  Scruggs,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1951;  M.A.,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  1952 ;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Hermit  A.  Seefeld,  Ed.D . Professor  of  Education 

B. Ed.,  State  Teachers  College  (Oshkosh),  1932;  M.Ed.,  Colorado  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Mechanical  College,  1946;  Ed.D.,  Stanford  University,  1949. 

Eric  Seemann,  Ph.D . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

A.B.,  Capital  University,  1928;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1930;  Ph.D., 
Yale  University,  1934. 

Pierce  W.  Selwood,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  University  of  British  Columbia,  1927 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1931. 

Ven  Serna,  M.A . Associate  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1948;  M.A.,  1949. 

Alexander  Sesonske,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1949;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Hazel  W.  Severy,  M.A.,  D.Sci.O . Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1907 ;  M.A.,  1921;  D.Sci.O.,  Osteopathic  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1914. 

Clovis  R.  Shepherd,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  University  of  Texas,  1948;  H.A.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles),  1958. 

Tamotsu  Shibutani,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1942;  M.A.,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  1944;  Ph.D.,  1948. 
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Officers  of  Instruction 

E.  Ray  Skinner,  Ph.D . Visiting  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama 

B.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1919;  Pli.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1935. 

Elvera  Skubic,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1940 ;  M.S.,  University  of  California  (Los  An¬ 
geles),  1948;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1954. 

E.  Leo  Slaggie,  Ph.D . Lecturer  in  Physics 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1956;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (Berke¬ 
ley),  1961. 

James  M.  Sloss,  Ph.D . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Pomona  College,  1953;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1962. 

Jessie  E.  Smith,  Ph.D . Associate  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1917;  M.A.,  1923;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Liege, 
Belgium,  1924. 

Mary  Lou  H.  Smitheram,  M.A . Associate  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  Mills  College,  1950;  M.A.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1951. 

John  C.  Snidecor,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1931;  M.A.,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  1937;  Ph.D.,  1940. 

Otto  M.  Sokol,  Ph.D . Associate  in  Biology 

A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1954;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Vienna,  1961. 

Marilyn  Somville,  M.A . Acting  Instructor  in  Music 

A.B.,  Mills  College,  1953;  M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1955. 

Roy  L.  Soules,  M.S . Professor  of  Industrial  Arts,  Emeritus 

A. B.,  Santa  Barbara  State  College,  1926 ;  M.S.,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1935. 

Shirley  R.  Sparling,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

B. S.,  Iowa  State  University,  1950;  M.S.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Berkeley),  1956. 

Patricia  Sparrow,  Ph.D. . . .  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
M.A.,  New  York  University,  1960;  Pli.D.,  1963. 

Charles  B.  Spaulding,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1932;  M.A.,  1933;  Ph.D.,  1939. 

Alan  A.  Stephens,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Denver,  1949;  M.A.,  1950;  Pli.D.,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  1954. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Stitt,  M.S . Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Mills  College,  1945 ;  M.S.,  Wellesley  College,  1949. 

C.  I.  J.  M.  Stuart,  M.A . Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Durham,  1958  ;  M.A.,  1960. 

Douwe  Stuurman,  M.A.,  B.Litt.  (Oxon.) . Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Calvin  College,  1931;  M.A.,  University  of  Oregon,  1933;  B.Litt. 
(Oxon.),  Oxford  University,  1936. 

Homer  D.  Swander,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1943;  M.A.,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Edwin  J.  Swineford,  Ed.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Fresno  State  College,  1936;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Berke¬ 
ley),  1949;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Virginia,  1952. 

Louie  S.  Taylor,  Ed.D . Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

A.B.,  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers  College,  1934;  M.A.,  Claremont  Col¬ 
leges,  1939;  Ed.D.,  Oregon  State  College,  1951. 

Mark  J.  Temmer,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  French 

A. B.,  Colby  College,  1942;  M.A.,  Yale  University,  1947  ;  Ph.D.,  1952. 

William  L.  Theobald,  M.S . Associate  in  Botany 

B. S.,  Rutgers  University,  1958;  M.S.,  1959. 
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Officers  of  Instruction 

John  C.  Thibault,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

Litt.B.,  Xavier  University,  1944;  Lic.Ph.,  West  Baden  College  (Loyola 
University),  1947;  A.B.,  Alma  College,  1954;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

B.  Murray  Thomas,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Colorado  State  University,  1943;  M.A.,  1944;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  1950. 

Robert  C.  Thomas,  M.F.A . Associate  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1951;  M.F.A. ,  California 
College  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  1952. 

Raymond  H.  Thornton,  M. A . Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1953;  M.A.,  Long  Beach 
State  College,  1954. 

Mary  Tiffany,  M.A . Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Michigan  State  University,  1939 ;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1959. 

Paul  Tillich,  Ph.D . Visiting  Professor  of  Religious  Institutions 

University  of  Halle,  1907 ;  University  of  Berlin,  1908 ;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Breslau,  1911. 

Edward  L.  Triplett,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

John  F.  Tull,  Jr.,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  Yale  University,  1953  ;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Constantine  Tung,  M.A. . .  .  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 

A. B.,  San  Francisco  State  College,  1958 ;  M.A.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1959. 

Henry  A.  Turner,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Political  Science 

B. S.,  Northwest  Missouri  State  College,  1939;  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri, 
1941 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1950. 

Patrick  J.  Tyson,  M.A . Lecturer  in  Geography 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1955 ;  M.A.,  1957. 

Henri  Urbain,  M.A . Associate  in  French 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1956;  M.A.,  1957. 

Dorothy  D.  VanDeman,  M.A . Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Whittier  College,  1931 ;  M.A.,  Claremont  Colleges,  1934. 

Vertress  L.  VanderHoof,  Ph.D . Research  Associate  in  Geology 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1929;  M.A.,  1931;  Ph.D.,  1935. 
Gladys  R.  Van  Fossen,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Emeritus 
A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1921;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1931. 

Philip  D.  Walker,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  Yale  University,  1947 ;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

William  C.  Walker,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1950;  M.S.,  University 
of  Southern  California,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

James  L.  Walters,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B. S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1937;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (Berke¬ 
ley),  1949. 

Marta  S.  Walters,  Ph.D . Research  Associate  in  Biology 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1935;  M.S.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  1944. 

Lewis  F.  Walton,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Mathematics 

B. S.,  Emory  University,  1929;  M.S.,  1931;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1940. 

Lawrence  A.  Wan,  M.E. 

Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
B.E.,  Yale  University,  1960;  M.E.,  1961. 

Howard  Warshaw . . . Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
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Gordon  S.  Watkins,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.H.L . Dean,  School  of  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Montana,  1914;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1915; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1918;  LL.D.,  University  of  Montana, 
1940;  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1956;  D.H.L. ,  University 
of  California  (Riverside),  1957. 

Donald  W.  Weaver,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1954;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

L.  Purcell  Weaver,  M.A . Associate  in  French 

A.B.,  Cambridge  University,  1930;  M.A.,  1935. 

Robert  W.  Webb,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Geology 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1931;  M.S.,  California  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  1932;  Ph.D.,  1937. 

Harrington  Wells,  M.A . Associate  Professor  of  Science  Education 

A. B.,  Stanford  University,  1923;  M.A.,  1924. 

Adrian  M.  Wenner,  Ph.D . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B. S.,  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  1951;  M.A.,  Chico  State  College,  1955; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1961. 

Dorothy  Westra,  M.S.M . Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1934;  M.S.M.,  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  1936. 

Gretchen  Wheelwright,  M.A . Associate  in  English 

A.B.,  Pembroke  College  in  Brown  University,  1956;  M.A.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1960. 

Richard  A.  White,  Ph.D . Lecturer  in  Physics 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1957 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1962. 

Paul  D.  Wienpahl,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1937;  M.A.,  1939;  Ph.D., 
1946. 

Alma  Y.  Williams,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A. B.,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  1936;  M.A.,  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  1945;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Stanley  L.  Williamson,  M.S . Intercollegiate 

Athletics  Director  and  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B. S.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1933;  M.S.,  1950. 

Lawrence  Willson,  Ph.D . Professor  of  English 

A. B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1934;  M.A.,  Yale  University,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1944. 

Clayton  Wilson,  M.Mus . Professor  of  Music 

B. Mus.Ed.,  Northwestern  University,  1941 ;  M.Mus.,  1942. 

John  A.  R.  Wilson,  Ed.D . Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A. B.,  University  of  British  Columbia,  1932;  M.A.,  1939;  Ed.D.,  Oregon 
State  College,  1951. 

Mary  K.  Wilson,  Ph.D . Lecturer  in  Home  Economics 

B. S.,  Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  1925;  M.A.,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  1930 ;  Ph.D.,  1948. 

Robert  E.  Wilson,  M.A . Lecturer  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  University  of  Arizona,  1933 ;  M.A.,  1934. 

Wilton  M.  Wilton,  Ed.D . Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A. B.,  Santa  Barbara  State  College,  1936;  M.A.,  Claremont  Colleges,  1947; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1957. 

William  S.  Wise,  Ph.D . . . Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

B. S.,  Stanford  University,  1955;  M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  1961. 

Samuel  A.  Wofsy,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Spanish 

LL.B.,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1916;  A.B.,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  1922;  M.A.,  1923;  Ph.D.,  1927. 

J.  Nathan  Wolfe,  B.Litt . Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  McGill  University,  1948;  M.A.,  1949;  B.Litt.,  Oxford  University, 
1953. 
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J.  Lauren  Wood,  M.A . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Pomona  College,  1955;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles), 
1956. 

C.  Douglas  Woodhouse,  LL.M. .  .Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Emeritus 

A. B.,  Williams  College,  1910;  LL.B.,  Columbia  University,  1913;  LL.M., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1925. 

Lucille  H.  Woolsey,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B. S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1939;  M.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1942; 
Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1956. 

Ann  E.  Yanko,  Ph.D . Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  Chatham  College,  1957;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1958;  Ph.D., 
1962. 

Adil  M.  Yaqub,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1950;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Nancy  S.  Yaqub,  A.B . Associate  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1952. 

Hideo  H.  Yonenaka,  Ph.D . Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1951 ;  M.A.,  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Walter  J.  Zarnowski,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science 
Kenneth  Ziedman,  B.S . Acting  Instructor  in  Psychology 

B. S.,  California  State  Polytechnic  College,  1955. 

Carl  B.  Zytowski,  M.A . Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.,  St.  Louis  Institute  of  Music,  1949;  M.A.,  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  1951. 
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Abbreviations  Used,  58 
Activity  Courses 

Physical  Education,  34,  177,  178 
Addition  of  Courses,  7,  9  (Calendar),  35 
Administration  of  the  University,  11 
Admission 

Application  for,  6,  8  (Calendar),  18, 
28,  52-57 

as  a  Special  Student,  25 
by  Examination,  22,  24 
Foreign  Students,  26 
in  Advanced  Standing,  22—24 
in  Freshman  Standing,  20—22 
in  Graduate  Standing,  27,  28,  52—57 
of  Former  Students,  38 
Requirements,  18—27 
to  Limited  Status,  25 
Advanced  Standing,  22—24 
Advisers,  47 

American  History  and  Institutions,  33-34 
Anthropology  Courses,  208—210 
Application 

( See  also  Petitions  of  Students) 

Fee  for  Admission,  42 
for  Admission,  6,  8  (Calendar),  18,  52— 
57 

for  Employment  or  Placement,  49 
for  Graduation  Candidacy  and  Cre¬ 
dentials,  7—10  (Calendar),  53—57 
for  Reclassification  of  Residence  Status, 
42-43,  43-44 
for  Refund  of  Fees,  43 
for  Scholarships,  Loans,  or  Grants-in- 
Aid,  45-46 

for  Supervised  Teaching,  100 
for  Transcripts  of  Record,  39 
Approval  of  Freshman  Programs,  38 
Approval  of  Housing,  44 
Aptitude  Test,  6,  8  (Calendar),  19 
Art 

Courses,  60—64 
Department,  59—64 
Gallery,  16 
Majors,  59—60 
Minor,  60 

Requirements  for  Degree  in,  59-60 
Santa  Barbara  Museum  of,  16 
Teaching  Credential  Program,  60 
Art  and  Home  Economics,  65 
Arts  and  Lectures  Program,  16 
Asian  Studies,  66 
Associated  Students,  50 
Astronomy  Course,  187 
Attorney  for  the  Regents  in  Residence 
Matters,  42,  44 
Authority  of  Instructors,  41 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  13,  31 
Bacteriology  (Microbiology),  72 
Biological  Sciences 


Department,  67—78 
Doctoral  Programs,  70—71 
Majors,  67-70 
Biology 

Courses,  71—74 
Major,  67-69 
Minor,  67 

Board  and  Lodging,  43,  44-45 
Books  and  Stationery,  43,  50 
Botanic  Garden,  Santa  Barbara,  17 
Botany 

Courses,  74—76 
Major,  67,  69—70 
Minor,  67 

Calendar,  6—10 
Change  of  Major,  39 
Chemistry 

Courses,  81-84 
Department,  79—84 
Doctoral  Program,  80—81 
Major,  79—80 
Master  of  Arts  Degree,  80 
Minor,  81 

Chinese  Courses,  129 
Classics 

Courses,  86-87 
Major,  85,  86 
Minor,  85,  86 

Classification  and  Numbering  of  Courses, 
58 

Coffee  Shop,  50 

College  of  Letters  and  Science,  13 
Colloquium  Courses,  229 
Comprehensive  Examinations,  39,  55 
Constitution  ( see  American  History  and 
Institutions) 

Cooperating  Institutions,  16—17 
Counseling 
Center,  47-48 
Student,  47—48 
Course  Designations,  58 
Courses  of  Instruction,  58 
Credential  Programs,  14,  60,  67,  71,  81, 
89,  95-96,  164-165,  205,  221-222 
Combinations  of,  102 
General  Elementary,  96—97 
General  Secondary,  60,  71,  81,  86,  98, 
120,  125,  133,  149,  154,  164,  177, 
187,  205,  207,  208,  215,  221-222 
Junior  College,  98—99 
Junior  High  School,  97—98 
Kindergarten-Primary,  96 
Pupil  Personnel  Services,  99—100 
Special  Secondary,  102,  149-150,  165 
Speech  Correction,  222 
Credit  by  Examination,  39 
Curricula 

Letters  and  Science,  13 
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Dean 

of  Letters  and  Science,  232 
of  Men,  47,  232 
of  Students,  47,  232 
of  Women,  47,  232 
Deficiencies,  Removal  of,  36—37 
Deficit  Program,  38 
Degrees 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  13,  31 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  ( see  Doctoral 
Program) 

Master  of  Arts  ( see  Master  of  Arts  De¬ 
gree,  General) 

Degrees  of  Discipline,  40 
Departmental  Majors  ( see  also  Each  De¬ 
partment),  13 
Devereux  Ranch  School,  17 
Dining  Commons,  12,  44 
Directed  Teaching  ( see  Supervised  Teach¬ 
ing) 

Discipline,  40 
Dismissal 

for  Poor  Scholarship,  37 
Honorable,  38 
Distribution  of  Units,  34 
Doctoral  Programs,  54—55 
Biological  Sciences,  70—71 
Chemistry,  80—81 
History,  139—141 
Mathematics,  154 
Physics,  187 

Political  Science,  192—193 
Psychology,  198 
Dramatic  Arts 

Courses,  222—226 
Major,  220-221 

Economics 

Courses,  89—92 
Department,  88—92 
Major,  88-89 
Master  of  Arts  Degree,  89 
Minor,  89 
Education 

Courses,  102—110 
Credentials,  95—101 
Department,  93—110 
Majors,  94—101 
Minor,  102 
School  of,  13—14 
Supervised  Teaching,  100—101 
Education  Abroad  Program,  14-15,  111— 
113 

Educational  Arts  and  Crafts,  114 
Educational  Placement  Service,  49—50 
Electives,  32—33 

Elementary  Education  Teaching  Creden¬ 
tial,  96-97 

Eligibility  for  Student  Officers  and  Activi¬ 
ties,  51 

Employment,  Student,  49 
Engineering 

Courses,  116—117 
Department,  115—117 
Examinations,  27 


Major,  116 
School  of,  14 
English 

Comprehensive,  119,  124 
Courses,  120-124 
Department,  118—124 
Examination  ( see  Subject  A),  29 
Foreign  Literature  in  English  Transla¬ 
tions,  131 
Major,  118—119 

Master  of  Arts  Degree,  119—120 
Minor,  119 

Entrance  ( see  also  Application,  Examina¬ 
tions 

Deficiencies,  22,  24 
Examinations  at,  19,  27,  28-30 
Requirements,  18—27 
Examinations 
Aptitude,  19 

at  Entrance,  19,  27,  28—30 
Engineering,  27 
Pinal,  39 
for  Credit,  39 

Medical  and  Physical  at  Entrance,  28— 
29,  175 

Mxisic  Placement,  30 

Physical,  for  Teaching  Credentials,  101 

Proficiency,  30,  101 

Speech,  101 

Subject  A,  19,  29 

Expenses,  Housing,  Financial  Aid,  42-46 
Expenses  of  Students,  42—45 
Experimental  Program — Instructors  for 
Colleges,  14 
Extension 

Credit  toward  Graduation,  31,  38 
University,  17 

Faculty  ( see  Officers  of  Instruction) 

Failures,  37 

Fees 

Application,  42 

Associated  Students’  Membership,  43 

Incidental,  42 

Miscellaneous,  43 

Nonresident,  42—43 

Parking,  43 

Refunds,  43 

Student  Center,  43 

Tuition,  42—43 

Filing  Application  for  Graduation  Can¬ 
didacy  and  Credentials,  7—10  (Calen¬ 
dar),  54,  55,  56-57 

Filing,  Registration  Packets,  7,  9  (Calen¬ 
dar) 

Final  Examinations,  39 
Financial  Aid,  45—46 
Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures 
Courses,  126-130 
Department,  125-130 
Major  in  French,  125 
Major  in  German,  125—126 
Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  French,  126 
Minors  in  French,  German,  and  Rus¬ 
sian,  126 

Placement  Examination,  29—30 
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Foreign  Literature  in  English  Translation, 
131 

Foreign  Students,  26 
Forensics,  220 
Fraternities,  50 
French 

Courses,  126—128 
Major,  125 

Master  of  Arts  Degrees,  126 
Minor,  126 

Freshman  Programs,  33 
Approval  of,  38 


General  Education  Program,  31—33 
General  Regulations,  28-41 
Geography  Courses,  210-211 
Geology 

Courses,  133—135 
Department,  132—136 
Major,  132 
Minor,  133 
German 

Courses,  128,  130 
Major,  125—126 
Minor,  126 
Government 

Courses,  193—196 
Grade  Points,  35 
Grades  of  Scholarship,  35 
Graduate  Courses,  Numbering  of,  58 
Graduate  Programs,  52-57 
Anthropology,  207 
Art,  59—60 
Biology,  70-71,  74 
Botany,  70—71 
Chemistry,  80—81,  83—84 
Economics,  89,  92 
Education,  95—102,  109—110 
English,  119-120,  124 
French,  125,  126,  127-128 
Geology,  132-133,  135 
History,  138—141,  145—146 
Home  Economics,  149—150 
Mathematics,  153—154,  157—158 
Music,  163-165,  168-169 
Philosophy,  170—171,  173 
Physical  Education,  177,  182—183 
Physics,  186-187,  189-190 
Political  Science,  191—193,  196 
Psychology,  198,  201-202 
Social  Sciences,  205 
Sociology,  208 
Spanish,  214—215,  216 
Speech,  221-222,  225-226 
Zoology,  70-71 
Graduation  Reqxiirements 

Filing  Application  for  Candidacy,  7—10 
(Calendar),  54,  55,  56—57 
General,  31 

General  Education,  31—33 
Residence,  31 
Grants-in-Aid,  46 
Greek 

Courses,  86 
Minor,  85 


Health  Education 
Courses,  183 
Minor,  177 
Health  Service,  47 

High  School  Programs  for  Admission,  20- 
21 

Hillside  House,  17,  46 
Hispanic  Civilization,  137 
History 

Courses,  141—146 
Department,  138—146 
Doctoral  Program,  139-141 
Major,  138 

Master  of  Arts  Degree,  138—139 
Minor,  138 
Home  Economics 

Art  and  Home  Economics  Major,  65 
Courses,  150—152 
Department,  147—149,  152 
Majors,  147-149 
Minor,  149-150 
Teaching  Credentials,  149—150 
Honor  Societies,  50—51 
Honorable  Dismissal,  37—38 
Honors  at  Entrance,  15 
Honors  Program,  15 
Housing,  44—45 

Incidental  Fee,  42 
Incomplete  Grade,  36—37 
Instructors  for  Colleges,  14 
Intercampus  Transfer,  19—20 
Italian  Courses,  128 

Jobs  ( see  Student  Employment) 

Junior  College  Credential,  98—99 
Junior  High  School  Credential,  97-98 

Kindergarten-Primary  Teaching  Creden¬ 
tial,  96 

Languages,  Foreign  ( see  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages) 

Late  Registration,  28 
Latin 

Courses,  87 
Major,  85 
Minor,  85 

Lawrence  Parma  School,  17 

Leaves  of  Absence,  37 

Library,  15-16 

Limited  Students,  25 

Living  Accommodations  ( See  Housing) 

Living  Expenses,  43,  44—45 

Load  ( see  Student  Programs) 

Loan  Funds,  46 

Lodging  and  Board,  43,  44-45 

Lower  Division,  34 

Numbering  of  Courses,  58 

Mail,  Student,  51 

Majors  (see  under  Each  Department) 
Master  of  Art  Degree,  General,  53—54 
Biology,  70 
Botany,  70 
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Chemistry,  80 
Economics,  89 
English,  119-120 
French,  126 
Geology,  132-133 
History,  138—139 
Mathematics,  153—154 
Music,  163—164 
Philosophy,  170—171 
Physical  Education,  177 
Physics,  186 

Political  Science,  191—192 
Psychology,  198 
Sociology,  208 
Spanish,  215 
Speech  and  Drama,  221 
Zoology,  70 
Mathematics 

Courses,  154—158 

Department,  153-158 

Doctoral  Program,  154 

General  Secondary  Credential,  154 

Major,  153 

Master  of  Arts  Degree,  153—154 
Minor,  153 

Medical  Examinations,  6,  8  (Calendar), 
28-29,  101 

Mid-Semester  Warnings,  35 
Military  Science 

Advanced  Course,  160—161 
Basic  Course,  160 
Department,  159—161 
Minor,  161 
Mineralogy,  135 

Minors  ( see  under  Each  Department) 
Museum 

Santa  Barbara  Art,  16 
Natural  History,  16 
Music 

Courses,  165—169 
Credential  Programs,  164—165 
Department,  162—169 
Majors 

General  Education  Requirements,  1  62 
Performance,  163 
Sacred  Music,  163 
Special  Performance  Emphasis, 
163 

Theory-History,  163 
Master  of  Arts  Degree,  163—164 
Minors,  163 

Placement  Tests,  30,  162 
Music  Academy  of  the  West,  16 

Natural  History,  Santa  Barbara  Museum 
of,  16 

Nonresident  Tuition  Fee,  42—43 
Numbering  of  Courses,  58 

Officers 

of  Administration,  231—232 
of  Instruction,  233—252 
Organizations,  Student,  45,  50 
Oriental  Languages,  3  29 

Paleontology,  135—136 
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Petitions  of  Students  ( see  Applications), 
39-40 

for  Change  of  Major,  39 
for  Change  of  Programs,  38 
for  Credit  by  Examination,  39 
for  Excuse  from  Physical  Education, 
175 

to  Carry  More  or  Fewer  Units  than 
Usual,  38 

to  Take  an  Upper  Division  Course  in 
Lower  Division  Status,  34 
Philosophy 

Courses,  171—173 
Department,  170—173 
Major,  170 

Master  of  Arts  Degree,  170-171 
Minor,  170 

Physical  and  Health  Education 
Activity  Courses,  177—178 
Courses,  177—184 
Departments,  174—184 
Major,  175-176 
Master  of  Arts  Degree,  177 
Minor,  176-177 

Requirements  for  All  Students,  1 75 
Requirements  for  Graduation,  175 
Teaching  Credentials,  177 
Physical  Examination 

for  Teaching  Credentials,  101 
Required  of  All  Students,  28—29,  175 
Physical  Science,  185 
Physical  Therapy,  Preparation  for,  176 
Physician,  University,  47 
Physics 

Courses,  187—190 
Department,  186—190 
Doctoral  Program,  187 
Major,  186 

Master  of  Arts  Degree,  186—187 
Minor,  186 

Physiology  ( see  Biological  Sciences),  71— 
78 

Placement  Office,  49-50 
Points,  Grade,  35 
Political  Science 
Courses,  193—196 
Department,  191—196 
Doctoral  Program,  192—193 
Major,  191 

Master  of  Arts  Degree,  191—192 
Minor,  193 

Portuguese  Courses,  215 
Practice  Teaching  (see  Supervised  Teach¬ 
ing) 

Preparation  for  Curricula  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  20 

Prerequisites  and  Recommended  Subjects, 
20 

Prizes,  46 

Probation  and  Dismissal,  37 
Proficiency  Tests,  30,  100—101 
Programs 

Average,  Maximum,  and  Minimum,  38 
Changes,  38 
Deficit,  38 
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Psychological  Examinations  at  Entrance, 

30 

Psychology 

Courses,  198—202 
Department,  197—202 
Doctoral  Degree,  198 
Major,  197—198 
Minor,  198 
Public  Speaking,  220 

Pupil  Personnel  Services  Credential,  99— 
100 

Readmission 

after  Absence,  38 
after  Graduation,  25,  27,  52—57 
Recreational  Activities,  50—51 
Refunds  of  Fees,  43 
Regents  of  the  University,  230 
Registration 

Approval  of  Freshman  Programs,  38 
Dates,  6—10  (Calendar) 

Late,  28 
Procedure,  28 
Regular  Sessions,  15 
Regulations,  General,  28—41 
Religious  Studies,  203 
Repetition  of  Courses,  36-37 
Requirements 

Departmental  ( see  under  Various  De¬ 
partments) 
for  Admission,  18—27 
for  Degrees  and  Credentials,  31—41,  52- 
57 

for  Graduation,  7—10  (Calendar),  31— 
41,  52-57 

General  Education,  31—33 
( see  also  Graduation  Requirements) 
Residence  Matters 

Attorney  for  Regents  in,  42,  44 
Rules  Governing,  43—44 
Residence  Requirement  for  Graduation, 

31 

Responsibility 

of  Students,  40—41 
Returning  after  Absence,  38 
Romance  Languages  ( see  French, 

Spanish) 

ROTC,  30,  159 
Russian  Courses,  129 
Minor,  126 

Scholarship 

Deficiencies,  22,  24,  36—37 
Grades  of,  35 
Other  Provisions,  35 
Scholarships,  45—46 

School  and  College  Placement  Service,  49- 
50 

School  of  Education,  13—14 
School  of  Engineering,  14 
Secondary  School  Credentials,  Special  ( see 
Credential  Programs) 

Selective  Service,  48 

Self-Support  ( see  Student  Employment) 

Semester  Units,  58 

Social  and  Recreational  Activities,  50—51 


Social  Sciences 

Combination  Major,  204 
Credential  Programs,  205 
Majors,  204 
Minor,  205 

Requirements  for  All  Students,  31—33 
Sociology-Anthropology 
Courses,  208—213 
Department,  206—213 
Majors,  206—208 
Minor,  207 

Sociology  Courses,  211—213 
Sororities,  50 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Courses,  215—217 
Department,  214-217 
Major,  214 
Master’s  Degree,  215 
Minor,  214 

Spanish  Courses,  215—217 
Spanish  Literature  in  English  Translation, 
216-217 

Special  Examination  for  Course  Credit,  39 
Special  Secondary  Credentials  ( see  Cre¬ 
dential  Programs) 

Special  Undergraduates,  25 
Speech  and  Drama 

Credential  Programs,  221—222 
Courses,  222—226 
Department,  218—226 
Majors,  218—221 
Master’s  Degree,  221 
Minor,  221-222 
Test,  101 

St.  Vincent  School,  17 

Statutory  Subjects,  Proficiency  Tests  in, 
30,  100-101 
Student 

Activities,  50—51 
Conduct,  40 
Counseling,  47—48 
Employment,  49 
Health  Service,  47 
Mail,  51 

Organizations,  50—51 
Programs,  38 
Responsibility,  40—41 
Services  and  Activities,  47—51 
Student  Body,  43,  50 

Student  Teaching  ( see  Supervised  Teach¬ 
ing) 

Student  Union,  50 

Study  Load  ( see  Student  Programs),  38 
Subject  A 
Course,  227 
Examination,  29 
Subject  Deficiencies,  22,  24 
Summer  Session,  15 
Supervised  Teaching 

Examinations  Prior  to,  101 
Facilities,  100 

Grades  and  Requirements,  100—101 

Teacher  Education  Curricula,  13—14,  94- 
102 
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Teacher  Placement  Office,  49—50 
Transfer  Students,  20,  23—24 
Tuition  Fee  for  Nonresidents  of  Califor 
42-43 

Tutorial  Program,  228—229 

Unit  and  Grade-Point  Requirements 
Graduation,  31 
Units,  Distribution  of,  34 
Units  of  Work  and  Credit,  58 
University  Bookstore,  50 
University  Extension,  17,  31,  38 
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Unsatisfactory,  Scholarship,  37 
Upper  Division,  34 

Unit  Requirements,  31 
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for  from  a  Course,  38 
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1962-1963 

The  administrative  bulletins  of  the  University  of  California  present  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  colleges,  schools,  and  departments  of  the  University. 

Copies  of  general  bulletins  and  other  information  concerning  instruction 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrars  of  the  following  campuses: 

Berkeley — University  of  California,  Berkeley  4 
Davis — University  of  California,  Davis 
Los  Angeles — University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  24 
Riverside-— University  of  California,  Riverside 
Santa  Barbara — University  of  California,  University 
The  bulletins  of  the  schools  and  colleges  at  the  University  of  California, 
San  Francisco  Medical  Center,  San  Francisco  22,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  individual  deans  in  charge. 
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PURPOSES 
OF  A 

UNIVERSITY.  .  . 


In  its  purposes  and  programs  a  university  is  a 
combination  of  the  timeless  and  timely. 

The  timeless  elements,  deeply  rooted 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  humanities, 
achieve  fruition  through  a  dynamic 
perpetuation  of  the  classical  tradition 
and  through  the  firm  retention  of  those 
aspects  of  learning  that  are  linked  to  the 
identification  and  strengthening  of 
humane  values.  The  timely  elements  reflect 
the  impacts  of  contemporary  society  and  the 
necessity  for  preparing  youth  to  meet  the 
urgencies  of  human  need,  both  present  and  future, 
whether  philosophical,  social,  scientific, 
or  technological.  They  reflect  also  the  constant 
and  ever-pressing  demand  that  man's  knowledge  be 
increased,  and  that  freedom  in  the  search  for 
truth  be  zealously  guarded. 

Samuel  B.  Gould 
Chancellor  1959-1962 
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